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PREFACE 


HE following pages have been arranged from notes origi- 
nally written without any view to publication, ‘The 
journey of which they are the narrative was undertaken 
by the author and a friend solely for purposes of pleasure 
and amusement, and it was not until it was suggested that 
a description of the route passed over by them might be 
useful to future travellers in such comparatively untrodden 
countries, that he ventured to lay them before the public. 


The chief object of his journey was to penetrate into the 
mountains of Daghestan, so long the scene of the unequal 
conflict between Schamyl and the Russian Power. His 
success in accomplishing his wishes is due to the kindness 
and hospitality which he everywhere met with from the 
Russian officers, who, far from throwing obstacles in his way, 
as he was told would be the case, facilitated his progress by 


every means in their power. 


Not possessing any scientific acquirements, he has confined 
himself to recording what he heard and saw, referring, in 
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those places where such allusions were necessary, to the dis- 
eoveries made by, and the conclusions drawn from, the 
researches of the many eminent men who have laboured to 
unfold the long-hidden mysteries of the vast ruins of Meso- 
potamia and Southern Persia. 


Loxpon, 1865. 
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ON BOARD THE ANTWERP PACKRIM—IRISI RECRUITS FOR THE 
PAPAL SERVICE~—-CHANGED ASPECT OF COLOGNE — TIE 
GERMAN WAITER —HOMBURG — PALACE OF TI PRINCE 
BISHOP OF WURTZBURG—STEIN WINR—CHURCH OF 81, 
LAWRENCE, AT NUREMBERG— THE VALNALLA AT RATISBON 
—TORTURE CUAMBER-~SCENERY OF TIE DANUBE ——~ LINZ 
—CONVENT OF MOLK—RUINS OF DURRENSTEIN— PALACE 
OF LACHSENBURG—OPERA TROUPE FOR ODESSA—PRUSBURG 
— KOMORN — PETERWARDEIN—SEMLIN AND BELGRADE. 


CHAPTER I. 


OX arainy morning in the early part of summer, having 

found our way to the St. Katherine’s Docks, we embarked 
on board the Antwerp steamer, in which we had taken our 
passage for that old Flemish city which was to be our first 
halting-place on our projected journey to the remote East. 
The usual touters had pursued us with their importunate 
proffers of service as we threaded our way through the 
narrow lanes by which the locality in the neighbourhood of 
the docks is intersected, and it was not until we found our- 
selves safely on board that we were delivered from the perse- 
eution inflicted on us by those tormentors of all who travel 
by land or water. In a short space of time, however, we were 
beyond their reach; and having directed our course through 
the ranges of shipping that lined both sides of the river, we 
found ourselves ere long in clear water. 

‘We were not a numerous party in the cabin. There were 
only three ladies, and a sprinkling of gentlemen of all grades, 
including but a few German tourists, for whom the season 
was too early. On deck, however, a large party of recruits 
freshly levied in Ireland for the Papal service, and intended to 
form part of the army then in the field under Lamoriciére, 
made themselves happy in the enjoyment of present idleness 
and the hope of future fighting, as they said, somebody for 
something; this, from repeated inquiries we made, being the 
only idea they seemed to possess of their ultimate destiny 
in the crusade on which they had embarked. They were 
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comfortably and warmly clad, and appeared to have money 
to spend, which they generally laid out in the purchase of 
potent drinks of various kinds. One warlike individual, less 
enthusiastic but more prudent then the rest, who had spent 
the early days of careless youth, and had received his education, 
at a village called Bansha, in the county of Tipperary—a “big 
place,” as he asserted—communicated to us in confidence the 
fact that he had hidden about him some money “to bring 
him back to his native land, if he didn’t like the treatment 
he got with them.” Who “they” were he did not vouch- 
safe to disclose, probably because his own conception of the 
persons thus summarily designated was rather hazy. The 
remainder of these embryo warriors seemed to revel in 
the unwonted luxury of eating meat and drinking a delec- 
table mixture of beer and gin, which, apparently from its 
novelty, seemed to be much in request among them. If 
the important question with whom and for what they were 
going to fight had ever occurred to them, they had seemingly, 
in the wild enjoyment of the present hour, unanimously 
deferred its serious consideration to some future and more 
convenient occasion, They lay on deck during the night, 
huddled over each other, some drunk, some sick, and next 
morning, on landing at Antwerp, they seemed about as for- 
lorn and woe-begone a lot of soldiers as ever excited the 
scorn of a drill-sergeant. The future of these heroes is well 
known. Surrendering without a blow, the Italian Govern- 
ment dismissed them contemptuously home, where perhaps 
their experience of foreign travel enabled them to appraise 
themselves at their true value. 

Every one knows Antwerp, its fortifications, its docks, 
and its cathedral, its dirty narrow streets, and its clean and 
comfortable hotels. To one of these we betook ourselves ; 
and, after a night’s rest, pushed on to Brussels, where we 
arrived early next day. We spent the afternoon gazing upon 
the exterior of St. Gudule, paying the usual visit to the 
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oldest burgher of the town, the venerated Manikin, and 
wading through the mud in the park. Dear indeed to the 
feet and nostrils of the Belgians must be that unctuous com- 
pound, for, as far as we could see, no profane hand was ever 
allowed to remove it, and the well-to-do citizens might be 
seen picking their way among the small puddles, sniffing 
their pungent odour with as much apparent satisfaction as 
if it were the fragrance of orange groves. 

Another day brought us to Cologne, so changed from the 
Cologne of former days! Not only was there the splendid 
lattice iron-bridge over the river, but actually in some in- 
stances the streets appeared to be clean. ‘The inhabitants 
of the venerable archiepixcopal town are no doubt daly 
sensible of the benefits conferred by the former improvement, 
and the latter can be gratefully appreciated by those tra- 
vellers who remember the thousand perfumes—all abominable 
—of the Cologne of old. Much, too, had been done to the 
cathedral. That glorious mass of masonry, that vision of stone 
—any hint as to the possible completion of which would once 
have been received by the natives of the city with a smile of 
incredulity—showed by the neatness of its outlines, its many 
finished pinnacles, and the numerous putches visible upon its 
time-stained walls, that much had been done to strengthen 
and restore it; and since that time we are happy to learn 
that, with the exception of the tower and spire, the magni- 
ficent stracture has been completed. 

We “descended” at the hotel Disch, which enjoys the 
celebrity of possessing the best type, the beau ideal, of that 
peculiar race of men, the German waiter. Why it is that 
this sub-genus of the Indo-Teutonic race should possess so 
many strange attributes—such as being all alike in feature 
and hair, gregarious in their habits, yet without the cohesion 
of Arabs or nomads of any tribe, possessing a power of 
existing without sleep only equalled out of their own number 
by Talleyrand, and though apparently incapable of speaking 
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any language perfectly, yet comprehending all—let more 
Jearned cthnologists decide. The origin of this remarkable 
stunted race, who exist in such numbers in Germany, and 
nowhere out of the Fatherland, is a mystery of which, as 
travellers naturally anxious for an explanation of everything 
we behold, we should joyfully hail the solution. 

If we had ever entertained any momentary doubt as to 
the locality in which we now found ourselves, our reminis- 
cences of the Cologne of yore were soon unmistakeably 
revived. A strong odour pervading the hotel Disch dispelled 
any uncertainty as to its being the identical hostelry so long 
known by that name. Powerful as of old, it speedily acted 
‘as a gentle incentive to our departure for Frankfort, whither 
we accordingly set off next morning, and from which we 
proceeded to Homburg by diligence the following day. 

A few days, especially early in the year, are generally 
well spent at- Homburg, either in losing one’s own money 
in trying to win that of others, with a certain number 
of chances always against one, or in driving about the neigh- 
bourhood, which is pretty, and well worth seeing. As at 
every “water” or resort, frequented by visitors eager for 
excitement, the paternal care of the Sovereign has provided 
tables where the stranger may be fleeced to the infinite 
advantage of his subjects, and the replenishment, through 
the licences by which gambling is made a legitimate amuse- 
ment, of his own grand-ducal pockets. Thus, in the excite- 
ment of gaming, time, the great enemy of the wayfarers of 
Homburg, may be pleasantly destroyed. 

Not happening to have in view the usual object which 
brings visitors in shoals to this locality, the 22nd saw ua 
again on our way. We tarried at Wiirtzburg to behold the 
huge palace of the mighty old prince-bishops (now regarded 
as a possible temporary residence for Pius IX. if his subjects 
should succeed in their desire for annexation to the rest of 
the kingdom), its walls here and there exhibiting reminis- 
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cences of the sieges which they had endured, in the shape 
of rents and cracks from cannon shot. This enormous 
building, which is “unoccupied, together with the cathedral, 
is all that in this ancient town attracts a stranger's cyc. 
Though appealing to another sense, we could not continue 
our journey without paying homage in the usual way to the’ 
celebrated Stein wine, which has been praised so much by tra- 
vellers, not only from all European lands, but even from distant 
America. Only made at Wiirtzburg, the vineyards, from the 
produce of which this nectar is manuactured, stretch but 
for a short distance round the town, and the wine having 
been celebrated throughout Germany for ages, the utmost 
care is taken in its fabrication. But for a due appreciation 
of its merits a long sultry drive, or a wearying walk in the 
parched streets, is first necessary. And then, reader, seated 
at a small table in the shade, with one of the rvund, pot. 
bellied little flasks, in which it is always keg, before you, 
and in your hand your glass full of the golden fluid, cold but 
not iced, with the taste of the last one still on your lips, if 
you do not feel a sense of calm, placid benevolence to which 
you have hitherto been a stranger, you must be more or 
less than mortal. Yet even this had to be left behind, as we 
had made arrangements to continue our journcy and reach 
Niiremberg next day. 

Passing by rail through a very pretty country, low hills 
covered with timber, trout streams running through green 
meadows, and fields of richly cultivated Iund on ull sides, 
Niiremberg is reached in a few hours from Wiirtzburg. 
The church of St. Lawrence is well worthy of a visit by all 
admirers of the purest Gothic, not defiled as it is hut too 
often, particularly in Belgium, with side chapels of Creek, 
Italian, or mongrel styles, disfiguring the original design of 
the edifice. In this church there is no vile taste to 
complain of. The entire interior remains as at first designed 
—a statement which unfortunately can be made of but 
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few even of our most perfect ecclesiastical or municipal 
buildings. Tts painted glass is also very good. 

The city of Niiremberg forcibly strikes a stranger with 
the curious eflect of its narrow and hilly streets, its numerous 
old houses, and the number of bridges, many of them covered 
‘with mills and shops, reminding him of the pictures of 
old London Bridge. The people seem also curiously old- 
fashioned for these days of steam and telegraph. 

The next day brought us to Ratisbon, where from 
rail we were to change to river. After depositing us in a 
dungeon in a fortress called there an hotel, the laquais de 
place, who first took possession of us on our arrival, brought 
us to sce the Valhalla, or temple, erected by the late King 
Louis of Bavaria, in which were to be placed the statues and 
busts of all the great men of Germany; and it certainly is 
a noble idea grandly carried out. On a hill towering over 
the Danube, here very winding in its course, this magnificent 
building, formed of white or cream-coloured stone, in the 
shape of a Greek temple, can be seen for miles in every 
direction. A massive flight of steps leads up to the platform 
on which it is built, and the busts of those distinguished 
Germans, who are judged worthy of so high an honour, are 
arranged on plinths round the walls of the interior. Not 
more than six miles from Ratisbon, it is a constant place of 
resort for all strangers who may stop there, as well as for 
Prussians, Hanoverians, &., who, though the subjects of 
different governments in North Germany, yet as the children 
of one common Fatherland, look all with equal interest and 
pride on the great names which they read upon its walls. 
Inscriptions on the floor inform us of the dates when this 
magnificent structure was designed, begun, and finished. 
The side ceilings being of brass add much to the gorgeous 
appearance of this noble temple, erected in memory of the 
dead whom their country delights to honour. 

The other lions of Ratisbon are the stables of the Prince 
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of Tharn and Taxis, or Towering Taxes, according to Sheridan. 
These are constructed on a very large scale, as becomes the 
magnate who monopolized the revenues of the post offices of 
the greater part of Germany. Large stalls and wide well- 
ventilated stables seemed to leave little to be desired ; but, 
strange to say, box stalls have not yet been introduced 
among the many modern improvements sanctioned by 
this prince of postmasters. It is said, perhaps with much 
truth, that he was one of the fiervest opponents of evil 
ways in the Austrian empire. The Torture Chamber under 
the town hall of Ratisbon is still in the same serviceable 
condition as when it advanced the justice of the king. The 
ancient instruments, beams, &e., are in perfect preservation, 
and seem as if they still preferred their claim not to be passed 
over and forgotten in the general race for improvement, 

Time still pressing, although there were many induee- 
ments to remain longer at Rutisbon, we left on the 29th 
for Linz, by one of the small Danube steamers. ‘The scenery 
the whole way, a voyage of cight to ten hours, is superb. ‘The 
numerous windings of the river give the uppearance of lakes 
to its different reaches, and the craggy and precipitous banks, 
clothed in some places with mossy trees, in others with 
brushwood, and diversified with vineyards, form a landscape 
which for wildness and grandeur far surpasses anything to 
be seen along the tamer and more beaten shores of the far- 
famed Rhine, The eye oftentimes sought in vain for an 
outlet through the hills surrounding the glassy lake, on the 
surface of which our little steamer hissed merrily along ; and 
it was only on approaching the apparently solid bank that 
a cleft was discovered through which we wound our way into 
a similar lake, to emerge in like manner into another equally 
beautiful. 

The river running in a gentle current, and without any 
rapids, heightens the delusion, and, except in rare instances, 
the absence of the ruins so common on other rivers adds to 
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the Jonely and charming character of the scene. On nearing 
Linz, the gorges seem to open; the country becomes flatter 
and more cultivated, small country houses make their appear- 
ance, ind at last the town itself, consisting to the eye of a 
traveller chiefly of hotels, makes its appearance. 

The town stretches along the river’s bank on both sides, 
hacked by low, richly-cultivated hills, studded with forest 
and fruit trees, amongst which, at a short distance from 
Linz, some of the round towers that form the enceinte of the 
fortifications by which it is defended, may be occasionally 
discerned. The country girls of Linz, in their little jackets, 
coloured petticoats, and gold caps—the Linzers Hauben— 
snub-nosed and flaxen-haired as they generally are—appeared 
quite lovely, after the bluff, coarse Bavarian Miidchen who 
inhabit that most German part of the Fatherland. The men 
also seemed darker and taller than the upper Germans. 

Linz seems quite to have recovered the misfortunes it 
endured during the campaigns of 1800, 1805, and 1809, 
and is now a cheerful, thriving town. From Linz to near 
Vienna the river winds its way throngh seenery of the same 
character as that about the former town. Ebersberg, at the 
mouth of the Traun, the scene of one of Massena’s bloodiest 
victories ; Tilly's Burg, with its three hundred and sixty-five 
windows, built by the celebrated count of that name; Ens 
and Niederwallsee were successively passed ; the dangers of 
the Strudel and the Wirbel, the Scylla and Charybdis of the 
Danube—where the stream, confined within narrow limits and 
studded with rocks, falls three feet in a hundred and fifty 
yards—were surmounted; Bosenburg, one of the late em- 
perer’s summer residences; Marbach, with its church of 
St. Maria Taferl, a place of pilgrimage much frequented by 
the Viennese, were lett behind; and the magnificent convent 
of Milk, with its domes and towers, situated upon a granite 
rock, with a little town at the base, came in view. 

This enormous monastery is in perfect repair, having 
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been built only in the early part of the last century, 
and is still inhabited by monks, who seem wealthy and 
thriving. The whole place and town has a well-to-do, com- 
fortable Jook, contrasting strongly with the but too frequent 
aspect of such religious edifices. A short distance lower 
down, the valley narrows, the rocks rise higher and higher, 
and at Jast Diirrenstein appears perched upon its ragged crag. 
These splendid ruis, within whose walls Cour de Lion was 
for a short time confined, are among the st on the 
river. They stand upon an enormous ridge of rock, ribbed 
from top to bottom by decp indentations. Low walls, with 
towers at equal distances, rixe from the water to the summit 
of the crag, upon which is the keep, square, with towers at 
its angles. The neighbourhood of Diirrenstcin has the in- 
terest of having been the scene of a deadly contest in 1805, 
between the French under Morticr and the Russians under 
General Kutusoff. The banks become flatter from this point, 
the valley opens, and through an open country, the river 
dividing into three channels, Vienna is at last reached, the 
lofty spire of St. Stephen’s having been long before in 
view. 

Mine host of the Arch-Duke received us with his usual 
gracious courtesy, und we spent some days in Vienna in 
seeing the Ambras Gallery, perhaps the finest collection of 
ancient armour in the world, more extensive even than that 
at Madrid; in trying to sit out a German play in six acts; 
and in going over Lachsenburg, a palace which the emperor 
generally visits in the early summer. This palace is thought 
by the Viennese to be a second Versailles; but to our eyes 
it had more the appearance of badly-built stables than of the 
residence of an emperor. In the centre of a pond, in the 
grounds connected with it, is built a mock Gothic fortress, 
to which the admiring public are conveyed in a boat moved 
by machinery, solemnly and slowly worked by officials 
in the imperial livery. All the furniture, however, in 
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this baby-house castle is really antique, and some of it, which 
has been taken from monasteries and other ancient buildings, 
is very handsome. 

On the road from Lachsenburg to Vienna some very 
euriously coloured rats made their appearance at the mouths 
of their holes. They seemed of a dingy-red tinge, and their 
heads had more of the appearance of those of rabbits. 

We left Vienna on the Ist July by steamboat for Galatz. 
The railway, open to Basiasch, not many miles from Belgrade 
down the river, offers but few advantages over the route by 
water, only gaining in time tén or twelve hours. As it 
passes for the most part through a flat, uninteresting, 
dusty country, the boats,in summer especially, being fast 
and good, the kitchen tolerable, and the temperature much 
cooler than on land, are generally preferred for descending 
the stream. Of course in ascending, the time taken in 
working up against the current gives the railway a decided 
advantage. For the first twenty miles or so, the river in 
June being very shallow, we travelled in a small steamer like 
a London river-boat ; but on reaching a point where the river 
again assumed its usual proportions, and flowed in one brond 
channel instead of several small ones between numerous 
islands, we changed into a large vessel, in appearance 
somewhat resembling the American boats on the Hudson. 
The dining and sitting rooms are on deck; their roof, pro- 
tected by an awning, is used as a promenade, while under- 
neath are the sleeping berths. The boat being flat-bottomed, 
and drawing only four feet of water, there is no room lost; 
and, with the exception of the berths, which at night are 
very hot and close, the whole management is creditable to 
those by whom it is conducted. 

We had for companions, among others, the entire opera 
troupe for Odessa. One of the ladies, a Signora Ginditta 
Altieri, was rather pretty and fresh-looking, which naturally 
made her enemies among the rest of her companions 
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who were not so gifted. Young and thoughtless, she 
took no pains to conceal her own superiority, and the 
impresario, who had evidently been smitten by her charms, 
snubbed her fellow-songstresses most unmercifully. When 
she claimed, and also obtained from him, a state-room on 
deck, instead of sharing with the other artistes the accom- 
modations of the ladies’ cabin below, the clouds began to 
gather ominously on the countenances of the neglected fair 
ones, and their wrath, which they were unable, like Juno, 
to conceal in their breasts, beginning to appear, it required 
all the talent for harmony of the enslaved impresario to 
restore quiet. He had picked up his band during a tour 
among the second-rate theatres of Italy, his tenor being, as 
is almost invariably the case with tenors, a little fat man, 
with a wife and large family. The Signorina Altieri was 
from Cork, and candidly disclaimed any connexion with the 
eminent cardinal of that name, which she had assumed be- 
cause she thought it a pretty one. Some few German 
merchants, two or three Greeks from Galatz, and a dozen 
Wallachians returning to their country, completed our party 
in the cabins. 

From Vienna to Presburg there is but little to be seen. 
The banks rising on both sides are partly cultivated and 
partly covered with shady forests. The Kénigsberg, the hill 
to which the kings of Hungary, in olden time, used to ride 
after their coronation, and there wave the sword of St. 
Stephen to the north, south, east, and west, defying all who 
should ever dare to attack them, is but a short distance from 
the city, and is seen before the latter comes into view. 

Presburg is a very handsome town, containing some forty 
thousand inhabitants, and though no longer a capital, looks 
prosperous and wealthy. 

About halfway between Presburg and Pesth stands the 
famed fortress of Komorn, renowned for having successfully 
tesisted the utmost force of the Austrian empire. It is the 
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chief town of the country of that name, and contains two 
Protestant churches, and the only insurance office for the 
Danube vessels and their cargoes. According to cur- 
rent report, its enormous earthworks, enclose sufficient 
grazing ground for 800 head of cattle. Situated at the 
junction of the Waag with the Danube, its guns command 
the approach by both rivers; and as it is utterly impossible 
to besiege regularly a place where the water is close to the 
surface of the soil, and where the wet ditches preclude an 
assault, Komorn is as yet a maiden fortress. 

The Hungarian general, Klapka, who commanded its 
garrison at the close of the war in 1849, made terms for 
himself and his men by surrendering; a fact which, con- 
sidering the exasperated feeling of the Austrians at that 
time, showed the slight hope they had of reducing the 
stronghold. Built originally by Mathias Corvinus in the 
fifteenth century, and strengthened considerably since 1805, 
the massive mounds of clay and enormous ditches, capable 
of being flooded in a moment, afford but slight hopes of 
success to an attacking army, who would also have to con- 
tend with the deadly fevers of the marshes. 

Passing by Waitzen, the scene of a bloody encounter in 
1849 between the Hungarians and Austrians, and seemingly a 
place of but little importance, we made Pesth our halting-place 
for the night. Buda and Pesth, especially the latter, with 
its fortress, suspension bridge, clean streets, good shops and 
hotels, are very fine towns, and the view of both cities 
from each other, as well as from the Blocksberg, cannot 
fail to make an impression on the memory of even a careless 
wanderer. The fortress, seemingly impregnable, was stormed 
by the Hungarians during the war, but apparently to little 
purpose, as a bombardment of Pesth could hardly have been. 
ventured on, and the latter city at an early period took part 
with the insurgents. There are some handsome theatres, 
and our operatic friends, even during our few hours’ stay,” 
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contrived to meet some old acquaintances, and enjoy them- 
selves over a supper got up in honour of the occasion. 

‘We left Pesth early next morning, and the day soon 
becoming oppressively hot, we more thoroughly appreciated 
the slight current of air created by the motion of the steamer, 
and the shade afforded by the awning on the promenade 
deck. These awnings are obliged to be carefully watched, 
as they often become ignited from the ashes flying off red 
hot from the funnel. Wood being the usual fuel used on 
these inland rivers, the quantity of burning sparks flying 
about is so great, that it is impossible sometimes, even with 
the greatest care, for those on board to preserve their clothes 
from injury ; and very often, when the smell of burning cloth 
suggests an immediate examination of garments, the un- 
fortunate passenger is enraged by thg discovery of a large 
hole burnt in a favourite coat. The low state of the river, 
and the numerous sandbanks, rendered the greatest care and 
watchfulness necessary to prevent the boat from constantly 
running aground, yet we succeeded in feeling the bottom 
pretty often. However, a short time generally sufficed to 
get us off again, and after a while a grounding became a 
relief from the monotony and sleepiness engendered by the 
heaviness of the atmosphere and the intense heat. 

With the exception of one or two small towns, and 
some insignificant villages, there is but little to break 
the sameness of the view from Pesth until Peterwardein is 
reached. About half way to the latter place, the island of 
Murgitta, on the opposite side to which is Mohacs, the scene 
of the famous battle of that name, in which the Hungarian 
army was annihilated by Solyman the Magnificent, is passed. 
Tt is apparently a marsh, spotted with herds of horses and 
flocks of sheep, attended by shepherds and drovers, clothed 
in sheepskins, mostly gaunt and fever-stricken. The lives of 
these men must be very hard. The spring being of course 
the best season for grass, they are obliged to endure the 
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deadly fevers peculiar to these parts at that time of the year; 
and living for the most part either in mud huts, or in sheds 
elevated on posts above the damp soil, drag on what must be 
a dreary, and, in too many instances, brief existence. With 
their far caps, sheepskin cloaks, wild-looking dogs, and long, 
black, streaming locks of hair, they seem to have gained 
but little in civilization from the time when their Tartar 
ancestors won the land still occupied by their descendants. 
Yet from the drovers who herd the vast troops of horses that 
wander in a semi-wild state over these immense plains are 
chiefly recruited the renowned hussars of Hungary—the 
acknowledged type of the perfect light horseman. 

Peterwardein, near which, on the plain of Carlowitz, the 
star of Ali Coumourgi set before Prince Eugene in 1716, is 
a small town, but strongly fortified; and ona rock above, 
isolated on three sides by the river, which here takes a 
sharp turn, stands the citadel, with its immense bastions and 
earthworks. From its position it has always been a place of 
the greatest importance to the possessors of Hungary: it 
now contains accommodation for ten thousand men. The 
frowning batteries seem piled up one over the other, and 
their fire completely commands the river, which is here 
about seven hundred feet wide and fifty deep. 

Ploughing our way unceasingly through the muddy and 
seething water we reach Semlin on the right bank, where 
formerly existed on the grandest scale that most successful 
of all the institutions ever framed by stupidity to annoy, 
weary, exasperate, and rob unhappy travellers—the principal 
quarantine of Austria. laced as an especial barrier against 
the entrance of the plague into the imperial dominions from 
the Turkish provinces, twenty-one days had to be passed here 
in an enclosure surrounded by a wall twelve fect high, con- 
taining within it sheds exposed to the blazing heat of the 
sun in summer and the bitter cold of winter. This system 
has been now for some time abandoned, but enough of 
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the buildings remains to show the difficulties under which 
locomotion was practised even lately in these unvisited parts 
of Europe. 

As Semlin is still a main point of communication between. 
the two empires, a garrison is kept up, the soldiers of which 
contrast very favourably, in their smart, clean uniforms, with 
the slouching, listless Turks in the fortress of Belgrade, on 
the opposite side of the Save. 

At Belgrade the Turks are first beheld. The citadel, on 
a steep acclivity jutting out into the river, from a height of 
one hundred feet, commands with its guns not orly the 
stream but also the town. The walls and bastions ave on a 
very large scale, but defaced, worn, decayed, and everywhere 
out of repair. The palace of the pasha, an accumulation of 
sheds, placed sometimes over each other, sometimes side by 
side, with overhanging roofs and galleries, decrepit with 
age, is in the filthiest possible condition, and its traditions 
vie in their sinister character with those of the Tower of 
London. So late as the year 1815 thirty-six Servians, who 
had been induced to surrender on a solemu promise of their 
lives being saved, were here impaled, and some of the unhappy 
victims survived until the seventh day afterwards. 

There is but a small garrison. The pasha, who receives 
the money to pay the troops, returns two or three times the 
number who are actually in the garrison, and divides the 
surplus with his favourites. Even the few who are really 
in existence are further robbed and cheated of their food 
and. clothing. 

The largest mosque is within the citadel. The bazaars 
are rows of tumble-down wooden stalls, infested with dirty 
Greeks, sulky Turks, merry Servians, and mangy dogs! 
Europe and Asia in reality, though not geographically, first 
meet here. And here also is first met the mud of the lower 
Danube, which, sticky, clammy, and retentive as paste, is to 
be equalled only by the far-famed compost of Balaclava. 

c 
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The streets are filthy, the people literally seeming to pride 
themselyes on their nearly impassable state- The country 
surrounding Belgrade is diversified with gentle hills, richly 
wooded. Many caravanserais and fountains erected in by- 
gone times by rich and benevolent Mussulmans are still to 
be met with, though now in a state of decay. 

By the treaty of 1855 Belgrade is the only town in 
Servia in which the Turks can keep troops, all the rest of 
the country being perfectly independent of the Porte, though 
nominally under its suzerainty. The spirit shown by the 
Mussulmans in lately bombarding the town from the citadel, in 
disregard to the protest of the consuls, proves how fortunate 
it is for the Servians that such an arrangement exists. Large 
droves of pigs, fed on the acorns in the vast forests of the 
interior, are exported hence to the Austrian dominions every 
autumn. 

At Belgrade our impresario, who seemed like the pro- 
prietor of a badly trained happy family—so urgent were his 
endeavours to keep together his discordant troupe, and in 
some manner to preserve their harmony—appeared in despair. 
Open war had broken out between the ladies of the party, 
and although he succeeded for the moment in quelling the 
disturbance and restoring at least outward tranquillity, yet 
for the remainder of the journey to Odessa no further inter- 
course seemed to take place between the prima donna and 
her companions. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘E passed Basiasch, the terminus on the river bank of 

the railway to Vienna vid Pesth. In ascending the 
stream passengers usually take the rail here, as, by doing 
so, much time is gained. Semendria, a collection of low, 
poverty-stricken-looking houses, with a tottering minaret 
or two, is next passed on the right bank, and after 
numerous windings and meanderings, Duhova is reached, 
where the bed of the river begins to contract, the ground on 
both sides becomes hilly, and the banks rocky and preci- 
pitous. The water chafing against numerous rocks begins 
to boil and eddy, and in a short time the steamer is tossed 
like a.cockle-shell on the foaming torrent. 

In the rock on the right bank of the stream, the holes, 
in which were inserted the beams that supported the road 
constructed by the Romans along the face of the cliff above 
the water, yet remain to show what their labours under 
‘Lrajan were to secure a passage through this important detile. 
There exists also, on the face of the rock, an inscription in 
honour of the emperor, much obliterated by time and the 
smoke of the fires burnt by the watermen. The mountains 
rise high above the river; the crags become more lofty and 
broken as we near the descent, and in a few minutes, with 
the waters bubbling and seething on all sides, we shot the 
rapid, and quickly emerging into a more open country, 
stopped for an hour at Orsova, the frontier town of Austria, 
on the Wullachian side. 
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Here, in ascending, the steamer, unless the water be high, 
is changed for a smaller boat, and it is also the place where 
passports are examined. 

The Iron Gates—so called by the Turks—where the river, 
bubbling and boiling, falls fifteen feet in the space of an 
English mile, having been left behind, we continued our 
route, and near Sazoreny passed the ruins of the celebrated 
bridge erected by Trajan during his Dacian wars. Some of 
the piers, in a very shattered and fragmentary condition, are 
all that remain, although, if contemporary authors are to be 
credited, this must have been one of the most important and 
laborious works of ancient days. Nearly four thousand feet 
long, it consisted of stone piers with wooden arches; but of 
this immense work, which for many years was of such 
service to the Romans in keeping the Dacian barbarians in 
check, only the few fragments referred to are now extant. 

Some distance further on we entered the immense plain 
of Wallachia, the river widened, the flat banks assumed the 
crumbling character they henceforth maintained, and the 
muddy stream rolled its sluggish volume of waters slowly 
along in minute circling eddies. We passed between Widdin 
on the right, and Kalefat on the left, whose lines of earth- 
works, held by the Turks during the commencement of the 
late war, were of such material service in threatening the 
right flank of the Russians, had they attempted to advance into 
Bulgaria. 

Widdin is a small town, of the usual type seen in Euro- 
pean Turkey. Built on a flat, we noticed houses one storey 
high, for the most part constructed of wattles daubed with 
clay, a favourite Bulgarian mode of architecture; only a few 
of the better order of houses being roofed with tiles, The 
same squalor and filth seemed to pervade this town as we 
had observed to be characteristic of the other places we had 
lately passed on the same bank. 

Some hours more steaming brought us to Nicopoli, oppo- 
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site Turna, on the Wallachian side. On the lower Danube 
it seems to have been the constant custom to build towns 
and villages opposite to each other on both banks of the 
stream. . 

Our next halting places were Giurgevo and Rustechuk 
on either side, both being towns with some preten- 
sions to importance, though as much unlike each other in 
every way as can be conceived.’ In Rustchuk everything is 
Turkish and Asiatic, while Giurgevo is a European town, not 
certainly a very favourable specimen of one, but still Euro- 
pean, with streets of stone houses, well roofed, and windows 
looking towards the thoroughfare; shops, with their goods 
exposed in the windows, and a kind of vehicle, impossible to 
describe, plying for hire. In Rustchuk, on the contrary, the 
Eastern type prevails: narrow streets, bazaars which are on 
the point of falling, courtyards with narrow, small doors 
opening off them; veiled women, tumble-down houses, and 
mangy dogs. And these two large towns are only a thou- 
sand yards apart, a fact worthy of consideration by those 
who maintain the capacity of the Turkish mind for improve- 
ment. 

Near Giurgevo, one of the most spirited actions of the 
Danube campaign of 1854 took place on the 7th of July. The 
Turks, accompanied by Cameron, Ogilvy, Ballard, and a few 
more European officers, crossed the Danube near Rustchuk a 
few weeks after the raising of the siege of Silistria, and 
attacking the Russians under Soimonoff, defeated them with 
heavy loss. Gortschakoff shortly after made his appearance 
on the scene with heavy reinforcements, but in the meantime 
a couple of gunbouts having arrived, and a bridge of boats 
having been thrown across, he declined the offered engage- 
ment, and retreated northwards, the Austrians about this 
time having demanded the evacuation of the Principalities. 

At Giurgevo, we took in many passengers and a large 
amount of cargo for Galatz. The former seemed chiefly corn 
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merchants, and appeared absorbed in making calculations 
together about the markets. They varied the monotony of 
the voyage by cards, of which each one carried a pack about 
with him. It is a strange fact, but nevertheless perfectly 
true, that the commercial gent of every civilized nation but 
our own is invariably got up in black cloth raiment; 
generally adorned with silk, wherever possible, and usually 
in a certain state of rust and shabbiness, In America, also, 
the universal seedy black coat has been often remarked. In 
our own isle only, the representatives of commerce are uni- 
versally of opinion that superfine Saxony, however much the 
worse for wear, is a necessary and proper costume for gen- 
tlemen of their calling, no matter what the state of the 
weather. 

The women who came down io look at the steamer wore 
some very curious costumes. A quantity of chains of beads 
and old coins hung down over a breastplate ; sometimes in 
such numbers that the beholder was dazzled by their glitter. 
Some of them were rather pretty, and their costume is 
generally white. The dress of some of the men alsv, with 
their long white garments, is peculiar, and strikes a stranger's 
eye forcibly. 

Shortly after we reached Silistria, with its rotten, tumbling 
ditches and miserable, ruinous defences. And yet it was 
here that these Turks in 1773, 1779, and 1828, defied the 
Russian armies, and only yielded the town to Diebitch in 1429, 
Nat on this account, however, but for the gallant defence of 
May, 1854, under the directions of the brave Butler and 
Nasmyth, will Silistria always excite the interest of an 
Englishman. 

A large straggling town, containing some twenty thousand 
inhabitants, it seems, to judge by its buildings and general 
appearauce, in the last stage of decrepitude and decay. A 
citadel with double walls and ditehes on higher ground than 
the rest of the town is on the west side, aud appears to be 
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in the same state of dilapidation as the other parts of its for- 
tifications. The works, such as they are, were planned by 
Colonel Grach, a Prussian officer in the service of the Porte, 
but who, I believe, took no part in their defence. 

Ascending one of the low hills which overlook the town, 
we find ourselves surrounded by a straggling, low ditch, and 
are surprised ut being told that we are standing in the centre 
of the Arab Tabia, the redoubt which for so long resisted 
the attacks of the Russians. Assaults were tried in vain, 
but all proved of no avail against the determination of the 
garrison, composed, as the name will tell, of Arabs. Moussu 
Pasha, the governor, was killed with many other Turkish 
officers, and Butler was also struck down. On the Rus- 
sian side, Schilders was carried wounded to the rear. 
Cameron arrived soon after with a brigade of infantry, 
but did not remain long; Ballard also came up. After a 
defence almost unexampled, when the state of the furtitications 
is taken into consideration, the Turkish garrison, nearly worn 
out with watching and toil, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Russians raise the siege on the 22nd of June. 

At present Silistria shows but few traces of the dendly 
conflict. The Turks, with the placid conceit and stolid 
obstinacy which have always been among their chief cha- 
racteristics, regard themselves as superior to their ancient 
enemies, and refer to Silistria as a proof of what they are 
capable of doing when unassisted by the infidel. 

Soon after leaving Silistria we passed Tchernavoda on 
the right bank, from which place a railway has been since 
made to Kustendje, on the Black Sea, almost following the 
course of the wall built by the Romans across the neck of 
land formed by the bend which the Danube here 
takes northwards and the purallel shore of the Black 
Sea. 

By unloading a cargo at Kustendje, and again shipping 
it on the Danube at Tchernavoda, the hideous round by any 
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of the mouths of the river is saved. I am not aware of 
the present condition of this railway company, but, at the 
time I speak of, the certainty of success was fully believed 
in by all who comprehended the object for which it was 
projected. 

Mahilof on the right, Brahiloff on the left, were succes- 
sively passed, and we arrived at Galatz, where, on the 5th of 
July, we were to change into the “Ocean” steamer for Odessa. 
A shower of rain, while it cooled the heated air, had the 
effect of turning the moving dust into sticky mud, through 
which we were obliged to trudge when we proceeded to pay 
a visit to Mr. Cunningham, our Consul there. He informed 
us that he had resided at Galatz for twenty-five years; and 
having learned, in reply to our inquiries, that, unless we were 
interested by the number of corn ships that yearly cleared 
for different ports, there was little besides to induce us to 
lengthen our stay in Galatz, we took our leave. 

We left the next day for Odessa, and passing Tulcha 
entered the Black Sea by the Sulina, or centre of the three 
divisions into which the Danube separates near Tulcha, A. 
short time after leaving Galatz, the grass and corn, which 
so far had covered the alluvial plain on either bank, gave 
place to a jungle of tall reeds, from six to eight fect in 
height, utterly impassable either by man or beast, but, to 
judge from their joyous notes, a perfect paradise to millions 
of frogs. As far as the eye could reach in every direction 
this wilderness of reeds extended, bowing their slender heads 
to the least breath of air. The whole Delta seemed coyered 
with this rank vegetation, through which the narrow channel 
wound its tortuous course. With the exception of the harsh 
sounds alluded to, an unbroken silence prevailed, the only 
other sign of life being the occasional appearance of a heron 
slowly winging its lazy flight from one pool to another, 
Thus, on the margin of the thoroughfare of nations a com- 
plete desolation appeared to weigh. Latterly the St. George 
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or Southern Channel has become more used; dredging-boats 
have been sent out to deepen the bed of the stream; but a 
few years ago the Sulina was far the most frequented outlet 
to the sea. 

Sulina itself is a mere collection of huts and sheds 
huddled together on what is really nothing better than a 
mud bank, The inhabitants are fever-and-poverty-stricken, 
and the heavy, hazy atmosphere is too sure an indication of 
the miasma continually prevailing. 

On issuing into the Black Sea, the numerous timbers stick- 
ing up in the sands on the coast on both sides of the mouth 
of the river demonstrate clearly the frequency of wrecks 
upon this deceitful coast, and the water discoloured for miles 
out to sea by the alluvium brought down by the current, 
shows that the process of filling up is still going on at a rapid 
rate. Mud banks covered with reeds and thick brick- 
coloured water extend to the horizon on all sides. In short, 
a more forlorn prospect than the Sulina mouth of the 
Danube can scarcely be imagined. Until lately every’ vessel 
on leaving Galatz was obliged to drag a heavy rake after her 
on her downward course, to loosen the mud at the bottom, 
and allow it to be carried away by the current; but of late 
years this habit has been discontinued, and the rake has 
been superseded by dredges. 

We arrived at Odessa after a smooth voyage of some six- 
teen hours, passing, shortly before entering the harbour, the 
cliffs on which the unfortunate “Tiger” ran aground. The 
town looked very imposing from the sea, situated as it is on 
overhanging rocks. The rows of white houses and terraces 
were very grateful to our eyes after the scenes we had just 
passed through, and the sight of numbers of people walking 
and driving struck us the more from the previous desola- 
tion. * 

‘We here bade adieu to our musicabfriends, hearing, with 
much regret, that the greater part of the luggage of the 
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pretty little prima donna had been allowed to fall into the 
water by the clumsy boatmen. Having landed in boats, we 
drove to our hotel amid a cloud of dust, which effectually 
prevented us from seeing more than a few yards’ distance. 

The houses of Odessa are very large, four or five stories 
high, builé and stuccoed as in St. Petersburg, and generally 
painted yellow. The streets are wide and unpaved, running 
at right angles to each other. For a long time endeavours 
have been made to have them paved, but as yet without 
snecess; and the consequence has been the unenviable noto- 
riety which Odessa has obtained of being the dustiest town in 
all dusty Russia. Unsheltered as it is from any wind which 
may blow, the clouds of sand sweep without obstruction as if 
driven by whirlwinds, and are only to be endured by those 
whom long habit has accustomed to the plague. 

We drove out the day after our arrival to the villa of 
Langeron, where at that time General Luders, not being 
in very high favour at St. Petersburg, resided. The village 
did not present anything remarkable, except that it was 
surrounded by some trees, a rare sight on these bare and 
bleak downs. The road, as usual, was deep in dust, as it 
always is when dry ; after a shower it is equally deep in mud. 

Nest day we walked for some miles along a road fringed 
with acacias, and lined with small villas belonging to the 
bourgeoisie of Odessa, to La Petite Fontaine, a café, where 
we dined, and tasted for the first time divers Russian dishes 
of great local celebrity—amongst the rest Batvinia, a soup 
composed as follows :—To a soup tureen full of very watery 
green liquid, looking like exceedingly thin green pea-soup, 
put some chopped vegetables, cablage, turnips, &c., sume 
junks of fish two or three inches square, and a quantity of 
jee; when half-frozen, eat—if you can. The gardens of La 
Petite Fontaine are prettily laid out, and the most is made 
of the scanty resources that nature has afforded. 

On the succeeding day we called, in company with Mr. 
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Murray, the Consul-General, on the Dowager Princess 
‘Woronzoff, and were presented by her to the Princess 
Varvara Orbeliani, who was then staying with her, and 
whose sufferings, together with those of her sister, the 
Princess Chavchavadzey, during the time of their captivity 
in the hands of Schamyl, are described in the narrative of 
Madame Draneey, the French governess of the children of 
the latter, who was also a sharer of their imprisonment, and 
in that of M. Vardarebsky, the editor of the “ Kavkas,” at 
Tiflis. 

This event, which occurred in 154, created a great sen- 
sation at the time throughout Russia, not only on account of 
the high rank and connexions of the ladies, but also for the 
opportunity which their capture afforded Schamyl of com- 
pelling the restoration of Jemal Eddin, his eldest son, who, 
having fallen into the hands of the Russians in his infancy, 
had been brought up and educated at St. Petersburg. The 
Princess Orbeliani, who was a widow, having lost her 
husband and her eldest boy only six months previously, had 
gone with her niece, the Princess Nina Baratoff, to spend the 
aummer with her sister at the latter’s residence of Tsenon- 

~ dahl, a country-house only five miles’ distance from Telaw, a 
considerable town not fur from the mountains at the southern 
side of the Caucasus. 

Although so near the country in the possession of the 
independent mountaineers, yet Tsenondahl had always until 
then been exempted from their forays, the river Alezan sepa- 
rating it from the mountain districts inhabited by the 
Lesghians; and though flames were often seen to arise 
from the houses burnt by them on the opposite side during 
their numerous incursions, yet they had not as yet ventured 
to pass the river. 

Hearing that a large body of Lesghians had descended 
from their mountains, and were attacking Shildi, a village in 
the neighbourhood, Prince Chavchavadzey at once hastened 
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to its assistance at the head of some Georgian militia, and, 
after a stubborn conflict, the band were defeated and obliged 
to withdraw. On being repelled from before Shildi, they 
adopted the sudden resolution of sweeping round by 
Tsenondahl on their retreat. Although some rumours of their 
approach reached the house during the night, yet the danger 
was not considered so pressing as to necessitate the flight of 
the inmates during the darkness, but everything was got ready 
for departure at early dawn. Before daylight, however, 
the mountaineers were upon them, having moved with great 
rapidity in order to take the place by surprise. After a vain 
attempt to conceal themselves in a belvidere or tower, the 
princesses were discovered, and after enduring much ill-usage, 
were ordered to follow the marauders to the mountains. 

The captive party consisted of the three princesses, 
Madame Drancey the governess (newly arrived from Paris), 
three or four nurses, and the six children of Princess Chav- 
chavadzey. The French governess, who was very brutally 
treated by the Lesghians, who were enraged in consequence 
of her refusal to surrender her jewelry and dress, was 
reduced to one solitary garment and a pair of boots. Never- 
theless her unconquerable spirit found some consolation in 
pointing to the sun, and abusing that luminary in choice 
Parisian Freuch for the edification of the savage mountaincer 
to whom she was strapped, and behind whom she was seated 
en croupe, At last, getting angry at her noise and gesticula- 
tions, the Lesghian laid his whip over her shoulders, which 
only enraged her the more, and, until obliged to cease from 
exhaustion, she continued to pour out a torrent of reproach 
against the orb of day, in the firm belief that it was the chief 
object of adoration and veneration to her savage captors ; 
all the mountain tribes, as she was persuaded, being fire 
worshippers ! 

The Princess Chavchavadzey was at first compelled to 
walk, carrying her youngest child in her arms; but having 
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at last fallen in crossing the ford of the Alezan, she was 
then taken up behind a Murid, or chief. A short distance 
farther on, the band fell into an ambuscade that had been 
hastily prepared for them by the Russians, and, at once 
seattering, fled in all directions, still, however, retaining 
their helpless prisoners. During their headlong flight, the 
child fell from the arms of her mother, and was trampled 
under the horses’ feet, They at last reached Pohali, an aoul, 
or village, on the verge of the mountains, and were brought 
to Kazi Machmet, Schamyl’s second son, by whose orders 
they were kindly treated. 

The pursuit having ceased, they crossed through the 
snow to the northern side of the great range, to an aoul 
called Dido, where their party, augmented by other captures 
to the number of eighty, were detained for a fortnight, after 
which they were removed to Videgne, Schamyl’s own resi- 
dence. A short time after their arrival, this renowned chief 
came to the gallery outside the door of the room in which 
they were confined, and told them that if they attempted to 
communicate secretly with their friends, he would put them 
to death, as some time previously he had ordered the execu- 
tion of ten Russian officers detected in a correspondence by 
means of letters concealed in loaves of bread. By his direc- 
tions the captive ladies wrote various letters demanding a 
ransom of five million roubles, a sum which was afterwards 
gradually reduced in amount. At first they were harshly 
treated, the princesses, with their servants, being all confined 
together in one room ; but after some time, the latter being 
sent into the village, their lot was somewhat ameliorated. 
Their chief enemy was Zaidette, a Tatar, the eldest of 
Schamyl’s three wives, the other two being Shouanette, an 
Armenian, and Aminette, a Lesghian, the latter only seven- 
teen years of age. Zaidette, who was the mistress, half 
starved, and otherwise ill-used the poor captives, who were 
forced to appeal to Schamyl. The chief, greatly enraged at 
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his wife’s behaviour, gave orders that she should henceforth 
be more considerate in her treatment of the unfortunate 
ladies. The other wives treated them very kindly; with 
Aminette in particular, who was also Schamyl’s favourite, 
they were great friends. The poor peasants captured with 
them were kept pell-mell in pits dug in the ground, which 
they were seldom permitted to leave. 

At last, after an imprisonment of eight months, their 
ransom was agreed upon, and a sum of forty thousand roubles, 
or about 6000/, was paid to Schamyl, Jemal Eddin, 
his eldest son, being at the same time restored to him. The 
captives were brought in arabas to the detachment of 
Russians sent with their ransom, and were given up to their 
friends, Schamyl at the same time receiving his son, who 
was accompanied by an aide-de-camp of General Nicolai, to 
whom the chief desired to return thanks for the care shown 
to the youth while a hostage and prisoner. Kazi Machmet, 
who on the part of the mountaineers delivered over the prin- 
cesses, begged them at parting to excuse any ill-treatment 
they might have sustained, as such was involuntary on the 
part of his people, who had but few luxuries or comforts 
such as they had heen accustomed to. 

We also visited, in the cemetery not far from the town, 
the tomb of poor Giffard, the captain of the “Tiger.” It 
is a plain marble slab with a simple inscription, and had 
been much disfigured and chipped, apparently by relic- 
hunters. 

There is but little to detain a traveller at Odessa. A 
town depending wholly on its being the outlet by which the 
gtain of the interior finds its way to more thickly peopled 
countries, its commerce is almost altogether in the hands of 
Jews and Greeks, who, lending the cultivator money in the 
spring to sow his corn, buy it from him in the autumn at a 
price far below the market value. 

Having run the gauntlet of the police and passport-offices, 
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at which a personal attendance is required—sundry roubles 
deposited in the itching palms of the unblushing officials 
expediting matters wonderfully—on the evening of the 10th 
we found ourselves on our way to Sebastopol on board one 
of the finest boats of the new Black Sea Russian Company. 
Built suspiciously strong, and capable of carrying a few 
heavy guns, these vessels, being of great speed, would be 
very troublesome opponents in the event of another war, 
The whole equipment and all the arrangements on board left 
nothing to be desired. 

We stopped at Eupatoria early next morning, and found 
about thirty ships at anchor in the roadstead, laden like slave- 
vessels with Tiitars, emigrating from the hated rule of the 
Muscovite to the dominions of the Padishah. Believing 
that the hour of departure had arrived, when the Mussulman 
was doomed by Allah to surrender his dwelling in the Crimea 
to the Christian, upwards of ninety thousand of these poor 
creatures had already sold everything they possessed, often 
at nominal prices, and while some of them had formed colo- 
nies in the plains of Bulgaria, on the opposite coast, others 
had gone southwards to be absorbed amongst their co-reli- 
gionists in Asia Minor. 

Leaving Eupatoria after a few hours’ stay, we arrived at 
Sebastopol at three o'clock the same afternoon, and esta- 
blished ourselves in a little inn lately set up by a Swiss who 
possessed the inestimable advantage of speaking both Russian 
and English. The entire town appeared the same mass of 
ruins that it was left by the Allies in 1836. A few miserable 
houses, chiefly of wood, had been erected, for which the 
materials of the English and French huts had been utilized. 
Some loitering soldiers prowled about the streets, and seemed 
to form the larger portion of the scanty population. On all 
the stone buildings which formed the town not a vestige of 
roof was to be scen, nor could a particle of wood the size of 
a walking-stick be anywhere discovered. It seemed difficult 
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to credit the fact that two short years had sufficed to change 
one of the handsomest and most solidly-built cities in Russia 
into such a mass of débris. 

We lost no time in driving up to the Malakoff and Redan, 
which we found in exactly the same state in which they 
were left on the evacuation of the Crimea. The embrasures 
were still plainly to be traced, and the rifle pits outside 
appeared as if they had been only Jately dug; but not a 
vestige of any kind of iron was to be seen, in spite of the 
thousands of shells and shot hurled. upon these dreaded 
redoubts. Immediately after the conclusion of peace, the 
Jews of Odessa and Constantinople bought up from the 
Russian government all the broken iron which they might 
find on the ground, and as usual made a good thing of it. 

‘We spent the next day in driving about the neighbourhood 
with Colonel Gowan, the American engineer employed by the 
Russians to raise the ships sunk in the harbour. We visited 
successively the grave-yard of the 4th Division, near the wind: 
mill, the picket-house cemetery, and Cathcart’s Hill. The 
latter two were in good order, and had stone and mortar walls 
built round them, which excluded the wandering cattle of 
the Tdtars. The other cemeteries had suffered much from 
the inroads of cows and sheep, which had thrown down the 
loose stone walls that formed but a very insufficient protection 
to the graves inside. The attention paid by Colonel Gowan 
to the cemeteries and tombs of our officers and soldiers buried 
in the Crimea must excite the gratitude of every English- 
man. At his own expense he had rebuilt many walls, and 
restored many tombs injured by stragglers. 

Some young cypresses had been planted at the corners of 
General Catheart’s grave, and the weeds and grass cleared 
away from many others, roses and other flowers having been 
planted in their rdéom. The grave of Captain Hedley Vicars 
in particular seemed to have been carefully tended, but none 
were neglected by Colonel Gowan. It is satisfactory for the 
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relations of many whose remains lie there to know that there 
is now a resident official at Sebastopol, paid and appointed 
by our government, whose sole. duty it is to look after the 
cemeteries, to guard the graves of our countrymen. from 
wilful injury, and to preserve them from the consequences of 
neglect. All that seemed necessary at the time of our visit 
was to erect permanent walls, instead of the loose stone 
fences which then existed, and which were no barrier what- 
ever to the efforts of a hungry cow, excited by the sight of 
the rich herbage within the enclosure. The ground was 
‘covered with the thin, dry, parched grass peculiar to a. burnt- 
up soil; the rankest vegetation being in the cemeteries, which 
bore a dense crop of weeds. 

In the evening, while sailing about the harbour, some 
very copper-coloured nymphs, bathing under the ruins of 
Fort: Nicholas, reminded us of the contrast of Peace and 
War. We also witnessed the raising of a heavy gun from 
the sunken three-decker, the “ Silistria.” Colonel Gowan had 
up to that time mised no less than forty-six vessels, only two 
of which, steamers, were in a fit state to be again used, all 
the others, both steamers and sailing vessels, being, from the 
attacks of the “Teredo navalis,” and other causes, utterly un- 
seaworthy. It was wonderful to see how the timber of some 
of the raised ships was honeycombed. by these little worms, 
about the thickness of a quill, who leave a thin film of line 
round the path which they eat through the wood. I believe 
they are peculiar to the Black Sea. One Jurge frigate of 
60 guns had been raised: entire, just as she had been sunk, 
and the cases of beans, peas, &c., lay about on the wharf. 
No attempt had been made to repair any of the fortifications. 
A heap of débris alone showed where the huge forts once 
stood; and higher up the harbour, the enormous blocks of 
stone rent from the bottom and sides of the dry docks by the 
gunpowder of. the allies, still lay in heaps in what were then 
but yawning chasms. Yet enough remained to show the 
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original beauty of the work. The remaining forts on the 
north side of the harbour did not seem to have suffered in 
the slightest degree from the bombardment of the combined 
fleets. 

We also visited the monastery of St. George, driving 
along the cliffs towards Balaclava. We found a number of 
women, some of them with pretensions to good looks, in and 
about the convent. The monastery itself is not large, and 
there is but little in or about it worth secing ; but the cliffs 
hanging over the sea on which it is built are bold and preci- 
pitous, and not unlike those in the neighbourhood of 
Torquay. 

In company with Colonel Gowan we paid a second visit 
to Cathcart’s Hill, and after passing if drove to the top of 
a hill overlooking the valley of Balaclava, from whenee a full 
view of the scene of the engagement is to be obtained ; and 
returning by the house in which Lord Raglan lived while in 
command of the British army, and in which were his head- 
quarters, we saw the room in which he died, a plain tablet 
in the wall recording the fact. 

We spent the remainder of our short stay in Sebastopol 
in walking about on the north side of the harbour, in visiting 
a little cottage of Colonel Gowan’s about a mile and a half 
from the town, and in wandering among the ruins. 
Wishing to see the battle-ficlds of Alma and Inkerman, as 
well as the Titar town of Bakchi Serai, we left next day in an 
equipage denominated a “tarantass,” lent to us fur the occasion 
by Colonel Gowan. This vehicle, which is the common car- 
tiage throughout Russia, is nothing more than the body of 
a britzka or barouche placed on two poles, some three inches 
in diameter, and twelve or thirteen feet long, and two fect 
apart, stretched from axle to axle; the roads being so bad 
that springs would Le destroyed, the clusticity of these poles 
48 the best substitute. The luggage is stowed away, some 
inside the carriage, some on a board behind, and with never 
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less than three horses abreast, sometimes with two or three 
more added on in front, it is not a bad way of travelling— 
when no better can be had. 

Colonel Gowan lent us a servant of his, a Mr. Peter 
Baldwin, an Irish deserter from the 19th Regiment, and, as 
he assured us, a native of Loughrea, in the county of Galway, 
who having picked up some small amount of Russian, was to 
act as our guide and interpreter. Peter did not much like 
alluding to his antecedents, a cunning Icer, when questioned 
about his former career, expressing his resolve not to say 
more than he liked. 
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CHAPTER III. 


FTER a broiling drive across the dusty plains of about 

three hours, we arrived at the little village by the stream 
across which the British troops marched to the attack of the 
Russian position, and having put up our horses in the post- 
house, wandered about for a couple of hours. Near the river 
is the grave of Captain Horace Cust, over which a large 
granite block, sent out from England by his friends, was 
placed by Colonel Gowan, and also the tomb of Lieutenant 
Cockerell, of the Artillery—both killed in the action near 
the bridge. A few trees and shrubs fringe the bank of the 
little stream, and uppear green and pleasant amid the sur- 
rounding parched-up hills. 

Leaving the village we crossed the plains towards Bakehi 
Serai, and arrived there in the evening, the latter part of’ the 
road being a gradual rise, followed by an abrupt descent 
through ravines and down hills of whitish clay, thinly 
covered with a short scrub. The sides of these gullies, bare 
of vegetation and washed periodically by the winter rains, 
reflected the intense heat of the sun, and made it almost 
insufferable. So we gladly hailed the grateful shelter of the 
courtyard of the old palace of the Khans, into which we at 
once drove, a room in it being appropriated to the reception 
of strangers, Lakchi Serai itself lies hidden in the bottom 
of one of these ravines much larger than the rest, and 
copiously supplied with water by a little river called the 
Juruk, which, after traversing the entire length of the valley, 
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falls into the Katcha a few miles further down. In some 
places the town is overhung by precipitous rocks five hundred 
feet high. It is everywhere dirty, and, owing to the Tatar 
emigration then at its height, more than half depopulated, 
many of the shops and stalls in the bazaars being closed. 

‘We lost no time in seeing the palace, renowned in the days 
of the mighty khans of the Crim Tatars for its luxury and 
splendour. Built round three sides of a grass-grown courtyard, 
ou which some of its latticed windows look out, while others 
open on the smaller and more secret gardens, it presents.a 
most singular mixture of different kinds of architecture. On 
one side are seen the two minarets of a mosque, on the other a 
curious Chinese-looking tower. From the courtyard the greater 
part of the town is beheld as if in a picture. From one of the 
corridors in which is a dripping marble fountain, called “The 
Fountain of Tears,” passages and staircases communicate with 
the private apartments, some of which are still decorated 
with the faded and tawdry remains of the furniture which 
once adorned them. The room of Maria Pototska, a Polish 
lady of rank who became wife to one of the khans, and who 
was permitted by him to retain her religion, still shows the 
remains of ancient magnificence, and the cross within the 
points of the crescent on the walls testifies to the tolerance 
or love of her Mussulman husband. Here she spent ten 
years of an eventful life. From the room in the tower a fine 
view of the town and palace is obtained, and underneath are 
the gardens of the harem, marble fountains playing in the 
centre, and walks among shady trees, with tiny streams of 
water trickling along the pathways, affording the most 
grateful coolness. 

The palace is kept in a sort of repair by the Russian 
government, who have appointed a custode, whose duty it is 
to act as guide, and give accommodation to the few strangers 
who may claim his services. As he could only speak Russian, 
and, moreover, was a very uneducated man, it was with diffi- 
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culty that a conversation could be kept up even with the 
assistance of Mr. Baldwin, who seemed to hold his brother 
cicerone in much contempt, and generally accompanied his 
translations with slighting expressions. His wrath was 
much excited on entering a small court with a marble foun- 
tain of great beauty playing in the centre, and flower-beds 
round the walls, by the description of our guide, which he 
heard with seeming impatience, and after which he scoffingly 
remarked: “He says this be one of the gardens, but deuce 
a garden I sees but the pump’—the “pump” being the 
fountain. 

From the palace a private passage leads to what was the 
royal gallery in the mosque, on entering which at sunset a 
number of devout Moslems were to be seen at their devotions. 
A short distance from the mosque are a couple of domed 
buildings, in which are the tombs of the khans, placed in 
them without any regard to regularity. The usual turban 
is carved on the headstone of each, and an inscription 
in Turkish and Russian tells the name of the monarch 
whose body lies below. A small cemetery outside, 
thickly studded with turbaned tombstones, is covered with 
a matting of roses and wild flowers, whose delicious per- 
fumes, brought out by. the heavy dews of the evening, filled 
the air. : 

Leaving behind us the relics of departed might, we 
returned to our apartment through the moonlit courts, and 
were soon most unromantically engaged in the consumption 
of some roast mutton and potatoes, which had been procured 
on our arrival by the care of the provident Peter, who had 
also arranged with a baker to cook his purchases and bring 
them to the palace at sunset. Having had a long and 
wearying day, we were not sorry to lie down to rest upon 
the divans which surrounded our room, and which probably 
had often served for a like purpose to many a Tétar 
noble. 
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Next morning we started very early, passing through an 
extensive Jewish burial ground up the ravine to the monastery 
of Uspenski, about a mile distant. This extraordinary place, 
built into the face of an overhanging cliff, its rooms excavated 
out of the solid rock,—advantage being taken of any natural 
fissures already existing in the precipice—and wooden galleries 
connecting the chambers where other access was difficult, 
vividly recalled, though on a much smaller scale, the excavated 
monasteries in the Holy Land. Built, according to tradition, 
in the early times of the persecution of the Christian by the 
Moslem, it consists of eight or ten very small rooms, with a 
church some twenty feet long and seven feet high, hewn out 
of the solid rock. I¢ is a place much resorted to by pilgrims 
in August, when many thousands sometimes assemble. 

We descended into the valley from Uspenski, and ascending 
it for another mile, found that it branched off into two ravines. 
A cleft, with rocky, perpendicular sides, crossing from one 
ravine to the other a short distance above where the separation 
takes place, occasions a curious formation, leuving isolated an 
enormous mass of rock, with a flat, cragyy plateau on the 
summit. 

Up the side cf the precipice we wound by 2 zigzag path, 
and on arriving at the top passed through an archway whose 
gates of wood, covered with iron, were still hanging on their 
hinges. This was the rocky fortress of Chiiffit Kileh, tho 
former stronghold of the Khans of the Crimea before they 
descended to Bakchi Serai three hundyed years ago, when 
it became again the exclusive residence of the Kuaraite Jews 
who had been its original inhabitants. These Karaites seem 
to be a kind of Protestant Jews, rejecting the traditions of 
the Talmud, and teaching only the books of Moses in their 
schools, though, of course, admitting the remainder of the 
Old Testament. Although Karaites are found not only in 
the Crimea, but in Poland and Egypt, they all consider this 
inaccessible rock as their head-quarters, and acknowledge the 
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spiritual authority of the Rabbis of Chifit Kaleh. They 
are also universally esteemed for their honesty wherever they 
are known, and their truth is relied upon unhesitatingly. 

On entering, the whole place seemed a mass of ruins, and 
quite deserted, but after some little time our guide brought 
us to a house whence emerged a venerable-looking old Rabbi, 
who conducted us to the synagogue. He informed us that 
there were then only seven families living in the village, who 
seemed to remain more on religious grounds than from any 
attachment to the place. 

Stumbling over some heaps of fullen stones and prostrate 
walls, we arrived at a low door in a wall, and passing through 
this, entered the synagogue, which, though small, was clean. 
It seemed in no way to differ from the usual synagogues seen 
in other countries. Some silver vessels, sent as a present by 
a late empress, were exhibited with much pride. We were 
then taken to sce the tomb of a Jewess, who, some five hun- 
dred years ago, having eloped with a Tiitar noble, was driven 
to despair by his death at the hand of her relations, and, in 
her misery, flung herself down from the summit of the 
adjoining precipice. A long inscription whieh covers the 
tombstone relates this melancholy history. The oh] Rabbi 
was very courteous, though seemingly but little acquainted 
with the current of events in the outer world. The view 
from the summit of Chtitiit Kaleh down the valley is very 
grand and striking. 

Returning to Bakchi Serai by the way we came, we spent 
a conple of hours in wandering about the bazaars, and after a 
hearty meal of mulberries and bread, returned to Sebastopol, 
re-entering the town by the valley of Inkerman, by a vile road 
across the burning plains. 

We bade a final adieu to Sebastopol] next day, and started 
for Alupka, the chiteau of Prince Woronzoff on the southern. 
coast, ina machine called a Paracloduaia, which being trans- 
lated, means a “tumbling together.” Suppose about six feet 
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of the centre part of a Thames wherry to be cut out, andj 
the ends being boarded up, placed upon four wheels with- 
out any manner of springs, and you will be able to form 
some idea of this delectable conveyance. Having thrown in 
your luggage, you jump in yourself after it and seat yourself 
on it as comfortably as you can. ‘The yamstchik, or driver, 
sits in front on anything large enough to afford him a seat, 
and with three horses abreast, the centre one in shafts, and 
over his back the curious arch of timber which seems a 
necessity to this mode of harnessing, he drives fast or slow, 
as the roads permit, or according to the amount of drink- 
money you have promised him. The Russian Jehu, most 
probably from the tremendous concussions the body 
undergoes in consequence of the rude shocks so often 
experienced, which kill off many af an early age, is 
almost always, unlike the usual English post-boy, a young 
man. 
Our first stage was Balaclava, which now presents a very 
different scene from that which it exhibited during the war. 
On the waters once covered with the largest ships crowded 
together in hundreds, one solitary row-boat lay a few yards 
from the shore; and a few huts huddled together near the 
post-house were the remains of the once flourishing colony 
planted by Catherine II. 

We continued our route, after some delay in getting 
horses, through a wooded country, into the valley of Baidar. 
The uncertainty of finding horses forms one of the chief 
inconveniences of travelling in Russia. There are three 
kinds of “ padaroshna,” or order, to provide the traveller 
with horses. The first, for which a small sum of money 
has to be paid to the police of the town from which one 
starts, is given to the general traveller, and entitles him to 
horses when they are not demanded by the happier possessors 
of either of the other two. Even should the horses be 
already harnessed, he may be deprived of them by the pro- 
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prietor of one of the other orders. The second, or special 
order, is given to officers, gover. nent officials, and foreigners 
who may, be fortunate enough to procure one through interest. 
The third is only given to government couriers, who are 
entitled to preference over both the others. The number of 
horses kept in the post-houses being usually much too small, 
it is of the utmost importance to procure a government 
order. 

-We often had during our journey to remain many hours, 
and sometimes whole days, in a post-house, waiting for 
means to continue our journey. On the other hand, tra- 
yelling post in this way is remarkably cheap. Three copeks, 
or about one penny per verst, two-thirds of a mile, is the 
highest charge for one horse, which makes the cost per 
English mile about fivepence for three. The usual drink- 
money to the yamstchiks for each stage is twenty-five copeks, 
or about tenpence. We drove up the valley of Baidar 
through beech woods, opening out occasionally into well- 
cultivated farms. 

We changed again at the village of Baidar, and still 
ascending came at last to an archway which spanned the 
road, on passing through which, the sea, some thousand 
feet below us, burst at once upon our view. Nothing can be 
grander than this magnificent prospect, coming as it does 
so suddenly upon the sight. The south coast of the Crimea, 
a long, narrow strip of land seldom more than three or four 
miles in breadth, shut in between the sea and the mountains, 
forming a wall of rock some four thousand feet high, and 
composed in the upper part of débris, lay stretched out before 
us, sloping to the water’s edge. The soil is rich, the water 
plentiful, a number of villages and detached houses are seat- 
tered about, and are surrounded by numerous fruit trees of 
large size. 

We descended by a zigzag road, and drove through most 
beautifal scenery, parallel to the coast at a level of about a 
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thousand feet above the sea. We reached Alupka in the 
afternoon of the day succeeding that on which we left Sebas- 
topol, and put up in a small hotel established by Prince 
Woronzoff in the grounds of his chateau. 

The castle, some two hundred feet above the level 
of the water, down to which the gardens extend, is very 
large and beautiful, built in the Gothic-Moorish style. 
The gardens are large, and have been laid out in the 
English fashion. They contain a large number of rare and 
beautiful trees and shrubs, walnut, cypress, and mulberry 
trees, figs, oleanders, and magnolias, all flourishing equally 
well, and with the greatest lusuriance. Vines creeping up 
the stems and branches of the larger trees hang down in 
festoons from their branches, and abundance of water gushing 
out everywhere cools the heated air. The chiteau itself is 
only two stories high, but very long, fronting the sea, and 
the rooms in the interior are good and lofty. 

We were shown a table-cover worked for the late Princess 
Woronzoff by Circassian women, a mass of gold and em- 
broidery; and an embroidered likeness of the late Shah 
of Persia, presented by him to the prince. There is also a 
portrait of the celebrated Lady Hamilton, taken when she 
was in the full zenith of her beauty and fascination. The 
late Prince Woronzoff, being connected with England, em- 
ployed a number of English gardeners and servants in different 
capacities, some of whom still continue in the service of the 
present prince. 

A pretty church and small mosque for the surrounding 
Tétars have also been erected. We tasted here for the 
first time the white wine of the Crimea, made in the 
vineyards surrounding us, from vines imported from France 
and Germany. It was very good and of excellent flavour, 
something between Sauterne and Hermitage. It keeps 
well, and is much prized even in the country where it is 
manufactured. 
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Leaving Alupka the next day, we passed Orianda, the 
beautiful palace erected for the late Empress, and driving for 
ten or twelve miles along a road on both sides of which were 
a number of prettily laid-ont villas and gardens, descended 
gradually to Yalta, a charmingly situated little watering-place 
on the sea-shore. ‘The wooded hills receding on all sides of 
the bay form a gigantic amphitheatre, backed by the rock- 
wall which runs round the southern coast. Yalta is built in 
the centre of what would be the stage. 

Vineyards and fruit orchards occupy the lowest slope of 
the hills, changing into ashes, oaks, and pines ay the land 
rises and approaches the barriers of rock towering overhead. 
Numerous villas studded the hill sides. The vineyards 
seemed to be well tended, and the farms carefully cultivated. 
A number of winding and zigzag roads, leading in different 
directions, showed the amount of money and skill spent upon 
the improvement of the neighbourhood by rich Russians 
following the example of the late Prince Woronzoff. 

The little hotel, a low, two-storied building, running 
round three sides of a courtyard facing the sea, was kept by 
a Swiss, and the rooms, though small, were really clean and 
comfortable, being furnished with iron beds. The landlord, who 
worked as hard as he could himself, complained bitterly of 
the difficulty of inducing his Titar and Russian servants to 
make any kind of exertion. Nevertheless he contrived to 
feed his guests tolerably well, and civility made up for any 
shortcomings. The bathing-place consists of a couple of 
large wooden sheds, with platforms projecting a short dis- 
tance into the water. Sheets hung from a line separate 
the lady from the gentleman part of the bathers. The atrand 
is very bad, and the stones often cut one’s feet severely. 

During the week we were obliged to wait at Yalta to 
eatch the next steamer to Kertch and the Circassian coast, the 
Russian company plying their boats only once a fortnight ; we 
therefore made numerous excursions in the neighbourhood, 
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one to Ourziif—a distance of about seven miles, a Tatar village 
on the sea-shore, where there is a very prettily laid-out and 
nicely-kept villa belonging to a wealthy Russian, who gene- 
rally lives in Paris. The cypresses and magnolias in the 
gardens were very luxuriant. Ourziif itself is a mere collec- 
tion of Tiitar houses on the water's edge. A short distance 
from the villa and overhanging it is a mass of rock jutting 
out into the sea, on which are the still well-preserved ruins 
of a fortress or stronghold built by the Emperor Justinian 
in the year 550. 

Tt was difficult to believe that, within such a short dis- 
tance of a fashionable so-called European watering-place, a 
purely Eastern village could be found. ‘The small flat-roofed 
houses piled one behind the other, as the inequalities of the 
gronnd exacted, the heaps of dirt collected in every vacant 
space, the half-naked children playing on the house-tops, and 
women with attempts at veils, all of which were dirty, spin- 
ning in twos and threes at their doors, presented a scene 
in no way different from that which might be seen at any 
aoul in the Daghestan mountains. ‘The professors of the 
Moslem creed are everywhere the same, their contempt for 
improvement being such that their habits are unchangeable, 
A muezzin, or caller to prayers, summoned the faithful to 
their devotions from the roof of one of the highest houses ; 
but his exhortations seemed to be but little heeded by the 
population below. 

We also rode some three miles to visit a cascade in a 
valley in the woods west of Yalta. Though the volume of 
water was not very great, still there was so much of the wild 
beauty of nature about it as merited the reputation it possessed. 

In the neighbourhood of Yalta once resided three ladies, 
whose names were well known and much spoken of in the 
beginning of this century in connexion with a court mystery 
at St. Petersburg. The celebrated Madame de Kriidener, 
with ler companions, the Princess Gallitzin and Countess 
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Guacher, was exiled by the Emperor Alexander to the 
Crimea, and took up her residence near Yalta. At first, 
toiling about the neighbourhood in their monastic dress, 
they endeavoured to propagate the mystic creed they had 
imagined; but immediately after the death of Madame de 
Kritdener, which soon followed her exile, the other two 
separated, and resided in different houses. The Princess 
Gallitzin surrounded herself with a crowd of visitors and 
strangers, and gave full vent to many eccentricities, among 
which was the adoption of a semi kind of male costume. 
She died in 1839, having erected a gigantic gilded cross on a 
hill in the vicinity of Koreis, a villa which she inhabited 
for some years previous to her death. The Countess Guacher 
died in 1323, the same year as Madame de Kritdener, and, 
according to de Hell, disclosures were soon after made, 
and a curious correspondence discovered, which at last 
revealed the real name of this most mysterious and eccentric 
of the three “ illuminati ;” and the remains of Madame de la 
Mothe Valois—she who had been whipped and branded in 
the Place de Gréve for her share in the atlair of the diamond 
necklace—rest without a stone to mark the spot, in a corner 
of the garden belonging to her house. 

Having well explored the beauties of Yalta and its 
environs, our eyes were greeted at the expiration of our 
week’s detention by the sight of the steamer which, having 
left Odessa a fortnight after our departure, had successively 
touched at Eupatoria and Sebastopol,and was now on its way to 
Theodosia, Kertch, and the Circassian coast. Leaving Yalta 
on the 26th of June, we steamed through calm water a short 
distance from the shore, enjoying ample opportunity to 
admire the magnificent scenery spread out before us like a 
panorama, and the foreground of which, wooded and richly 
cultivated, was bounded in the distance by gigantic and bare 
rock barriers. 

‘We arrived next morning at Kertch, and owing to the 
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shallowness of the water, were obliged to anchor some three 
miles from the shore, in a bay in which there were a number 
of other vessels. The land was bleak, dust-coloured, and 
hilly—not a tree to be seen; and the straggling, ill-built 
town seemed parched and burnt up by the fierce rays of the 
sun. The water, adjoining the sea of Azov, was muddy and 
discoloured. Having landed, we walked through some wide 
streets lined with the usual Russian brick buildings, plas- 
tered over and painted yellow, to the house of Mr. Eldridge, 
the English Consul, with whom we breakfasted. The whole 
town seemed some inches deep in white dust. The flat plain 
to the south of Kertch is studded over with an immense 
number of tumuli of various sizes, some of which we visited 
in company with our host in the afternoon. Most of them 
were open and rifled of their contents, the greater part of 
which have been deposited in the Museum of the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg. Some very beautiful Greek sarcophagi had 
been discovered in the interiors, but owing to the roughness 
of the means used in extracting them, and the carelessness of 
those employed in the task, most of them had been sadly 
injured. A number of gold ornaments, fillets, diadems, 
bracelets, and rings, were found among the bones in these 
sarcophagi. All were of the purest Greek art; some of 
them most beautiful productions, the designs of which have 
been copied by modern goldsmiths. In one mound lately 
opened we were told, with what truth we could not ascertain, 
that no less than one hundred pounds weight of gold orna- 
ments had been found. 

‘We entered one of the freshly-excavated mounds through 
a passage, some thirty-five feet in length and about ten high, 
curiously constructed in the form of a A, by each of the stones 
forming the side walls from the base, which was about four 
and-a-half feet wide, overlapping the one underneath it a 
few inches. The chamber in the centre of the mound to 
which this gallery led was square, with circular arched roof, 
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the arch composed by the stones overlapping each other as 
in the outer passage. It was about eighteen feet square, and 
twenty-five high. The stone was the common white sand- 
stone of the surrounding hills, and the height of the mound 
might have been sixty or seventy feet by one hundred and 
thirty in diameter. 

On the hills in the neighbourhood, too, are some tumuli, 
but by no means in such numbers as in the plains. A 
quantity of glass vessels, pottery, inscriptions, &., have also 
been found, which were mostly sent to St. Petersburg from 
the Kertch Museum at the outbreak of the late war These 
mounds were erected by the Greek inhabitants of Panti- 
capeum, the name of the ancient city which occupied the 
site on which Kertch is now built. 

On emerging from the tomb we crossed the arid plain to 
the quarantine, an immense half ruinous building close to 
the sea, about a mile and a half from the town. In it we 
found detained two English skippers of vessels just arrived 
from Kustendje, who were consequently in a state of furious 
exasperation, as they expected “pratique” immediately on 
coming into port. The fat old quarantine officer, not able 
to understand 2 word of their energetic language, continued 
to smoke his papyros, or cigarette, with an imperturbable 
air of indifference, which did not tend to improve their 
equanimity. This worthy, however, showed some alacrity 
on the entry of Mr. Eldridge, and in a short time our greasy 
nautical countrymen rejoined the still greasier crews of their 
squat little boats in a happy and contented mood. The 
buildings of the quarantine are in a very tumble-down condi- 
tion, and in a short time no doubt will be demolished. 

On returning to the town in our droschkies we went to 
the museum, which, it will be recollected, suffered so much at 
the hands of the allied soldiers and sailors in 1855. We were 
shown over if by a retired colonel of Engineers, the head of 
the establishment, who seemed wholly absorbed by the duties 
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of his office. There are still a few ornaments, coins, jars, &c., 
in the museum, but the transmission of the more valuable 
articles to St. Petersburg commenced during the war is 
still continued. A number of statues, much defaced, and 
a quantity of broken sarcophagi, are lying about outside the 
museum, which is a handsome building, in the Greek style, 
erected on an eminence. 

Having stayed at Mr. Eldridge’s for the night, we 
ascended next day one of the ranges of rocky hills above the 
town to the chair of Mithridates, a rock on which tradition 
relates the proud monarch of Pontus seated himself to 
survey the town and ship-covered strait stretching out below 
him, An extensive view is obtained from this point far.up 
the channel towards the Sea of Azov and over the arid hills 
of the Crimea on the opposite shore. There were some very 
extensive fortifications in course of construction by the 
Russians commanding the straits, which are very shallow 
on the western or opposite side, compelling all vessels to hug 
the eastern bank, and thus pass close under the ranges of 
batteries. The earthworks were very broad. Some case- 
mates were also building, and the guns, 60-pounders, for 
their armaments were lying about in numbers. We are 
informed that no less than two regiments were engaged in 
the erection of these important works, which, when com- 
pleted, were to mount a hundred and fifty guns. A large 
entrenched camp, sufficient to contain thirty thousand men, 
was intended to surround the fortifications on the land side ; 
and in addition, on a shoal in the centre of the strait, a 
fort, mounting some eighty guns, after the model of those at 
Sebastopol, was to be erected for the more perfect security or 
the channel. . 

At Kertch we engaged a servant and interpreter for our 
projected journey through Daghestan. He was a Greek boy 
about sixteen years of age, from Sinope, having left that town 
after the destruction of the squadron of Turkish frigates by the 
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Russian fleet. At Kertch he acted as interpreter to the 
foreign crews who needed one during the summer months, 
and thus gained sufficient to maintain himself through the 
winter, and also send a portion of his earnings to his family 
at Sinope. This youth, who spoke Greek, Italian, Russian, 
and English, was short and stout, and had a good-humoured, 
rollicking look, which he had probably gained from the 
English sailors, who seemed to be his constant companions. 
He seemed delighted at the prospect of “the lark,” and ex- 
pressed his readiness to start at once. When the steamer 
was leaving the following afternoon at 4 p.m., he did not 
make his appearance until the screw actually began to 
revolve; and then, with a grin of delight, wholly unconscious 
of the annoyance that his unaccountable delay had caused, 
he came alongside, bringing with him a huge sea-chest in the 
boat. On its being suggested to him that this, however 
well suited to a sea voyage, was by no means the best form 
for carrying luggage on mule-back, which would be the pro- 
bable mode in which he would have to travel for some weeks, 
he at once volunteered to leave if behind at the next station, 
where he expressed a certainty of finding some one he knew 
who would take care of it until his return. 
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f Braker behind the muddy waters of the Sea of Azov, 
we soon were steaming rapidly along the coast at a 
short distance from the shore. The low whitey-brown 
coloured hills gradually inereased in height as we advanced, 
and in a short time some brushwood appeared to clothe their 
arid sides, the shore assuming the richly wooded appearance 
which it maintains, with but few intervals, for the remainder 
of the way to the neighbourhood of Constantinople, The 
mountains, broken and diversified by numerous glens, run 
down into the sea with an abrupt descent, and immense 
and unbroken forests seem to clothe their sides with large 
timber to the summits. 

We had experienced a considerable increase to our fellow- 
passengers at Kertch, in the shape of no less than two hun- 
dred and fifty Circassian emigrants, most of them from the 
tribes who, after a desperate resistance, had been subdued by 
the Russians. Strange that they should be thus taking their 
departure for ever from their houses in a vessel belonging to 
their hated conquerors. Two-thirds of their number were 
women and children, in a sad state of dirt and wretchedness ; 
but among them were also the followers or train of a native 
prince, who was making the pilgrimage to Mecca, with one 
of his wives and a large retinue. The lady, who was closely 
veiled from the impudent gaze of the infidel, took up her 
position, with her family and maids, on the quarter-deck, in 
a space railed off from the rest for their accommodation. 
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Although she was veiled, her female servants were not so, and 
a set of more haggard, toil-worn, miserable, skinny, wrinkled- 
looking objects could not be beheld. A few wore some silver 
ornaments and belts, all the finery they possessed. The entire 
household, mistress and maids, ate and slept together all in a 
heap, never once moving from their lair to take the slightest 
exercise during the time we were on board. Destitute of all 
means of employment, they kept up an incessant chatter all 
day, their notes often rising high and shrill, very little 
respect being apparently shown by the handmaidens to their 
mistress. 3 

The Circassian men on board, of all classes, were, on the 
contrary, remarkably fine, handsome-looking fellows, with 
such an independent, free air and gait, as to make one 
wonder how they could be of the same race with the women. 
They were all very well drossed, wearing the tall Astrakhan 
muff-like caps, with the top of red cloth, embroidered with 
gold, the long coat, reaching a couple of inches below the 
knee, bound round the waist with belts studded with silver 
knobs or buttons, and six or seven silver cartridge cases on 
either side of the chest. A slashka, or broad straight sabre, 
in a Jeathern sheath tipped and otherwise ornamented with 
silver, completed their costume and arms, the latter serving 
them for many more useful purposes than that of war. They 
seemed very attentive to their prayers and the outward 
duties enjoined by their religion, far more so than their co- 
religionists in the other parts of the Turkish empire that we 
visited. 

Many of them had been quite lately in arms against the 
Russians, and one of them, though now acknowledging the 
Russian rule, and holding the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
the service of the emperor, told us that he had within a few 
months been engaged in the attack on a fort built on the 
borders of his district. They all possessed remarkably fine, 
noble-looking features, which would be envied by many a 
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European patrician ; some of them resembling much, in the 
character of their countenances, the late Emperor Nicholas. 

The poorer part of the emigrants appeared to be in the 
most abject misery, and the captain, who seemed quite accus- 
tomed to that kind of cargo, told us that he had constantly 
to provide food for many of them, who were either too poor 
or too improvident to lay in a sufficient stock of provisions 
for their support during the voyage to Constantinople. What 
they did when they arrived there, and what provision was 
made for their future lot, the Sultan’s government can best 
tell. 

Immediately on the first bargeful of them coming along- 
side at Kertch, the captain, holding in his hands a large 
bagful of Persian powder, plentifully besprinkled the decks 
both above and below with this infallible insect-destroyer, 
but for which he assured us it would be impossible for him 
to continue taking on board any cabin passengers, such was 
the amount of vermin which accompanied each consignment 
of these voluntary exiles. And yet, perhaps, the more on 
account of their poverty, it was impossible not to feel pity 
and respect for the motives which, however bigoted and 
intolerant, were earnest and sincere, that impelled them thus 
to leave their homesteads and comparative comfort, rather 
than remain under the rule of the Christians, whom they 
both despised and hated, and wander forth to seek new 
homes among those profegsing the same faith, who would 
receive them as sufferers in the cause of their religion. 

Passing by the ruins of Anapa, once an important mili- 
tary post, the scene of many bloody contests between 
the Russians and Turks, but which was dismantled and 
abandoned by the former during the late war, we arrived 
early next morning at Novorossisk, or Sujiik Kaléh, one of 
the chain of forts built on the sea-shore, to hold the moun- 
taineers in check, and prevent the smuggling of salt, gun- 
powder, &., from Constantinople and Trebizond, which still 
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prevails in spite of the utmost efforts of the Russians to 
prevent it. ‘The tribes surrounding Novorossisk are called 
Natochuadsch. The fort was a mere collection of small huts, 
with a church in the centre, surrounded by a crenellated wall, 
with angles some twenty feet high, reminding one of the 
French forts built in Kabylia, to hold the Kabyles in sub- 
jection. It was situated close to the shore, so near the 
mountains, that if the Tcherkess possessed any knowledge 
low siege operations ought to be conducted, it would be 
untenable. Many of the same description of forts built by 
the Russians during the last thirty years were abandoned by 
them during the war, and are now in ruins. In the evening 
we spoke a transport, so called by the Russians on board, 
but looking very much like a corvette, which told us that a 
merchant vessel had been lately driven ashore near where we 
were by stress of weather, and that it had been plundered, 
and the crew taken prisoners by the Circassians, to whom 
such an event is a godsend. All this part of the coast, as 
far as Sukiim Kalch was still perfectly independent, and 
from the density of its forests, and its mountainous cha- 
racter, may long remain so. At this very time an expedi- 
tion against it was being fitted out at Kertch, which after- 
wards met with the invariable fate of its predecessors, and 
returned with the loss of half its numbers. 

‘We passed also by the ruins of Pitzunda, another aban- 
doned fort, formerly a prosperous Genoese colony; we 
were told that it yet contained a church of great beauty, in 
good preservation, and that a small convent also exists still 
in the neighbouring mountains. The Tcherkess tribe inha- 
biting this part of Circassia are called Abkhasians, and 
extend down to and around Sukim Kalth. 

We touched at Sukim Kaléh the next day, having a 
short time previously passed a smuggling vessel close in to 
and running for the land. A number of fires, to judge by 
the smoke, seemed to have been lighted on the shore, and 
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every preparation made for receiving and rapidly landing 
her cargo. J 

These smugglers, who usually sail with their cargoes of 
salt, gunpowder, cottons, &c., from Sinope or Trebizond, 
bring back generally as a return freight a number of Cir- 
cassian girls for the Constantinople market. These poor 
creatures suffer often great hardships on the journey, obliged 
as they are to sail by night, and to select the worst weather, 
for the purpose of avoiding the Russian cruizers. Never- 
theless, far from lamenting their fate in thus leaving their 
homes at such an early age—for they are generally disposed 
of by their fathers and brothers at twelve and fourteen years 
old—they look forward to their sale at Stamboul as their 
grand settlement in life; thus escaping the hardships inse- 
parable from their lot had they remained at home. For 
among the Circassians, a3 among every other uncivilized 
people, the hardest work falls to the lot of the women, who, 
in consequence, become soon wrinkled and aged, assuming 
the appearance of veritable hags at a very early period. One 
of our fellow-passengers, an officer of Engincers, told us of a 
Circassian chief, who, while at Constantinople with his two 
daughters, had sold the elder one; but, although entreated 
by the younger sister, a girl of twelve years old, to sell her 
also, had been deaf to her request, and refused to part with 
her. Being captured on his return, on board a smuggler 
trying to run a cargo of salt, he was vehemently reproached 
by the young lady, who in bitter tones reminded him that, 
having refused to sell her for a large sum of money, which 
would have been useful to him, he had now lost both her- 
self and the money. 

Yet, perhaps, when we consider that even at home the 
Circassian women are sold to their husbands, it is not diffi. 
cult to believe that they would prefer becoming the wives of 
rich Turks, in whose harem they hope to spend a life of 
indolence and luxury, to being the hard-working slaves of a 
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household in which comfort, not to speak of Iuxury, is un- 
known. Accordingly, the prettiest girls of a family are 
invariably selected for the Turkish market, and indulged, 
as far as the means of the family will permit, in idleness, 
being excused from the household drudgery, which might 
take away from their beauty. On arriving at a suitable age, 
the damsel leaves her home amid the tears of her mother 
and sisters, while her father and brothers, using all precau- 
tions to secure her escape from the clutches of the Muscovite 
and the dangers of the sea, launch her upon the market. with 
anxious speculations as to the amount which a commodity so 
valuable, though to them useless, may bring. For, although 
in some instances a slave merchant may himself purchase 
direct from the parent, yet in most cases one of the male 
members of the family accompanies the precious merchandise 
to the place of sule, and receives the money himself from his 
future brother- or son-in-law, generally investing on his return 
a part of the proceeds of the sale in the purchase of some 
contraband article—such as gunpowder or salt, or whatever 
may happen at the moment to be most in request among his 
countrymen, 

Sukim Kaléh is at the bottom of a deep bay, sur- 
rounded by low fields thickly wooded with beech and elm, 
gradually rising into the interior. A fortress originally built 
by the Turks is in rains, and a number of wooden sheds, 
used for different purposes by the Russians, now surround 
the dilapidated walls. The town itself, which contains a 
garrison of three battalions, is situated upon a flat, marshy 
piece of land, about a mile in width, between the sea and the 
foot of the hills, It is clean and neat, the houses small, but 
snugly built; and a small garden around each, with creepers 
climbing up the walls, and hollyhocks, roses, &c., in profu- 
sion, gives a very pleasing aspect to the streets, which are laid 
out wide and straight, crossing each other at right angles, 
A road from Sukim Kalth to Kutais, about one hundred 
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miles to the south-east, was in process of construction by 
the soldiers, but some time was expected to elapse before it 
was completed. 

In company with Mr. Dickson, the British Consul, we 
availed ourselves of the five or six hours that the steamer 
remained at anchor in the bay, and took a walk in the 
environs for some distance. We remarked particularly the 
profusion of the roses, and the general luxuriance of all kinds 
of vegetation. The ground was covered in some places with a 
dense growth of ferns, and all kinds of forest trees, but 
more especially beech and elm, which clothed the hill-sides 
to their summits. 

The road to Kutais had been made for a short distance 
from the town. It is broad, and seemed solidly finished. 
We met a number of soldiers returning from their day’s work 
with pickaxe and shovel, who appeared strong and healthy, 
in spite of the fever and ague which, in common with the 
other newly-settled parts of the Black Sea coast, is the great 
scourge of this district. Up to, and for some distance beyond 
Sukiim Kaléh, the coast presented the same wild, unculti- 
vated, and devsely-wooded appearance, the only sign of its 
being inhabited being an occasional thin cloud of smoke seen 
rising above the trees. On leaving the frontier of the 
Mohammedan country, however, and steaming along the 
shores of the Christian province of Mingrelia, the woods 
became a little less dense, and the signs of population more 
frequent. 

Passing by Anaklia and Rediit Kaléh in Mingrelia, both 
military posts of little importance, we arrived at Poti, at 
the mouth of the River Rion, or ancient Phasis, which is 
the port of Tiflis on the Black Sea, and is intended to 
become, in spite of the deadly climate, some day or other, a 
large city. At the first glance at this forlorn and most 
miserable settlement, Dickens’ inimitable description of Eden 
in “Martin Chuzzlewit” was recalled most foreibly to the 
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imagination. On nearing the shore, which is here flat and 
swampy for some distance into the interior, the water becomes 
muddy, and assumes the sickly, pea-soup looking tinge that 
is also to be seen in perfection at the Sulina mouth of the 
Danube. The morning being perfectly calm, and the heat of 
the sun very great, a thick, heavy-looking steam arose from the 
still water, which wrapped all around in a dense fog, to all 
appearance the very chosen home of malaria, fever, and ague. 
All around us was shrouded in mist, and we came to an 
anchorage, at some distance from the land, in a mixture of 
mud and water. The sluggish, dirty river runs for some way 
before reaching the sea through a fat, black swamp, covered 
with alders, ina clearing in the midst of which, at about 
half a mile from the mouth of the Rion, is situated Poti. 

In about an hour after our arrival, a small steamer came 
alongside, and in half an hour brought us up the river to the 
town, passing by on the right hand the dilapidated walls of 
an old Turkish fort, of a square form, the interior of which was 
then cultivated as a cabbage-garden. The river seemed about 
eighty yards wide, and had very litile current. Captain 
Kutaieff, who was the governor of the town, and who had 
been a fellow-traveller with us on board the steamer from 
Odessa to Kertch, came out in the little vessel to welcome 
us, and during the short time we stayed at Poti did his best to 
amuse us, and, what was better by far, facilitate our departure 
from it. 

In this miserable spot there is not a single stone house. 
Strong posts, driven deep into the black, stinking soil, support 
the houses, constructed of logs of squared timber, at about 
three feet from the ground. They are usually about sixteen or 
eighteen feet square by ten high, and from whatever cause 
have generally underneath a fetid pool of water, in which 
swarms of frogs discourse merrily all day and night. Along 
narrow street of these wretched dwellings composes the entire 
seaport. Nowhere is the water more than two feet from the 
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surface—in many places the standing pools of filthy liquid 
show that it is on a level with or above it. The forest of 
alders, thick and perfectly impenetrable from the rankness 
and Iuxuriance of the underwood, comes down to within a 
hundred yards of the end of the solitary street, which termi- 
nates abruptly at the edge, there being then no road by 
which a wheeled vehicle could enter from the interior. Some 
sixty or seventy of these log-huts constitute the town, and 
are inhabited by a few shopkeepers, who earn a scanty sub- 
sistence from supplying the few government employés. They 
one and all seemed like spectres, from the effect of the constant 
attacks of fever to which they are subjected. In some 
instances, on calling at shops, a voice from the neighbouring 
hut would acquaint us with the fact that the owner was at 
that moment suffering from the malady, and consequently 
unable to attend to us. 

Captain Kutaieff, who spoke a little Italian, and who had 
many years previously been at Plymouth ina Russian ship of 
war, gave up to our use the hut of Mr. Cameron, the English 
consul, who, then absent on a visit to the interior, had left 
his house in his charge till he returned. Kutaieff, Jike 
the sailors of all countries, was very jolly and good-humoured, 
and seemingly entertained a very vivid and pleasing remem- 
brance of the delights which he had enjoyed years previously 
at Devonport. 

‘We found the consul’s house 2 mere empty hut of two 
rooms, one containing 2 bench, the other a table, which served 
us for beds also. In this desirable residence we deposited our 
baggage, and then proceeded to the “hotel,” another log- 
hut, kept by a little Frenchwoman, Madame Jacquot, whose 
pretty eyes the fever had as yet only partially dimmed. She 
welcomed us’ gladly, as it was but seldom that European 
strangers passed that way, told us that she was a Parisian, and 
had come with her husband direct from Paris to Tiflis in 
search of fortune. Not prospering as she desired at Tiftis, 
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and hearing that anew port was to be opened at Poti, roads 
made, and buildings erected, she thought that at a new place 
she would have a greater chance of success, and therefore, 
selling her property at Tiflis, returned to Poti with her hus- 
band to set up the first hotel in the new city that was to be. 
Alas! poor little woman, her husband was soon rendered 
useless by fever; she herself had had three attacks of it, 
during part of which she had been obliged to attend to some 
guests, Russian engineer officers passing through, and was now 
in despair of ever making anything or doing anything in the 
place. Yet in the midst of her anxieties and distresses she 
preserved the gaicty and cheerfulness inherent apparently in 
Frenchwomen, skipped about gaily to supply the few wants 
of her fewer customers, shrugged her shoulders, gave and 
received compliments as if she were in her lamented France, 
and made the most of her long, thick, black hair. 

She contrived, out of the very unpromising materials 
which we saw hanging up in the shops, to produce a very 
fair breakfast and dinner, which she enlivened by her own 
presence, and by anecdotes of her experiences of the country 
into which we were going, for leaving which she expressed 
anything but regret. She hoped as soon as her husband got 
better to return to Europe, any part of which she declared 
she would look upon as a paradise after Poti. 

Our first business at Poti being to arrange matters for 
our departure from it, we applied to Kutaieff for a “pada- 
roshna,” or order for post-horses along the route as fur as 
Tiflis, and having paid certain roubles, received it, and also 
a promise of Cossack horses fo be in readiness. early next 
morning. The remainder of the evening we spent in wan- 
dering as far from the town, through the swamp, as the mud 
would permit us, which was but a very short distance, 

Having arranged everything for an early start and taken 
farewell of Madame Jacquot, with many wishes for her speedy 
departure to happier climes, we returned to the consular resi- 
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dence, and lay down for the night on our respective bench 
and table. In spite of the frogs and an occasional rat, we fell 
asleep towards morning, and, after an hour or two's rest, were 
ready to start as soon as the horses should arrive. But after 
having waited for some hours, we were informed that they 
would not come before the eyening, and that we could not start 
till next day. We thus, for the first time, became acquainted 
with the elasticity of the Russian word “sichass,” which, 
translated in the dictionaries “immediately,” may mean 
“now,” or “ten days hence,” according to the interpretation 
put upon it by the speaker, and not the person spoken to. How- 
ever, there was no remedy but patience, and accordingly we 
spent another day at Poti, killing the time as best we could. 
The only subject which broke the utter monotony of this 
dreary place during the time of our detention, was the 
slaughter of a calf, which a number of the inhabitants seemed 
to witness with the greatest interest. 

Another dinner and supper at Madame Jacquot’s, another 
chat with our little hostess, still cheerful among all her 
calamities, another night spent on the table and chair, and 
at last, at seven the next morning, the horses really did 
arrive, and we started, a cavalcade of six, including a Cossack, 
whose duty was to lead the two baggage horses, the head of 
the hindmost firmly tied to the tail of the foremost, which 
he conducted by a cord. Ourselves and Giorgi, the Greek 
boy, rode the other three, and endured in a short time 
the most exquisite torture from the Cossack saddles, which, 
made of boards put together in the shape of an inverted V 
over an iron tree, are always ridden on by the Cossacks them- 
selves with a very thick pad stuffed with horsehair, which 
belongs to the rider himself and not to the government, 
like the rest of the furniture and equipments. Accordingly, 
no pads being brought to us with the horses, we were obliged 
to shift as best we could with rugs and coats, lamenting 
Sorely the mistaken notions with which we had entered 
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Poti, where we thought we could have procured European 
saddlery. 

Our road lay at first along the edge of the river. The 
trees had been cut down, and many of them doubtless made 
into timbers for the block-houses in the town, the remainder 
having been either burned or thrown into the stream. A space 
about thirty yards in width by the water's edge had been 
thus cleared, and we rode along among the stumps at a 
walking pace, to allow of the baggage-horses keeping up with 
us. Ina little time the land became drier, the alders ceased, 
and oaks, beeches, and ashes of the largest sizes made their 
appearance. Coming down in a mass to the edge of the 
road, the wild vines had crept up their massive trunks, and 
reaching the end of the highest branches, the gigantic tendrils 
hung down in festoons seventy or eighty feet in length, 
giving to the margin of the forest, for long distances, the ap- 
pearance of a living green wall of enormous extent. Wherever, 
either naturally or from design, there occurred an opening in 
the woods, wild figs, medlars, and other fruit-trees sprang up 
in the greatest abundance, and in many places the forest 
itself seemed to be composed of planes, chestnuts, walnuts, 
laurels, and cherries—the latter being, I believe, first intro- 
duced into Europe from these localities. 

Through scenery such as this, at long intervals passing 
by the farm of some Guriel peasant—where the Indian corn 
often attained a height of twelve feet, and where large droves 
of pigs of the gauntest and fiercest aspect, seemingly but 
little removed from the wild stock, roamed about freely every- 
where but in the maize, round the fields of which ran low 
wattle hedges,—we rode for some ten miles to the first post 
for changing horses, a stable built of wattles and leaves, with 
a small block-house at one end. Here we were delayed so 
long, on the pretext that the horses intended for us had only 
just returned from a stage, that we could only get on to the 
next post, a similar building, that day. 


MARAN, vee 


Our way still lay by the river’s bank through the same 
kind of country, the farms becoming gradually more closely 
connected. We passed by a block-house, in which, for the 
sum of three shillings, or one rouble, a bottle of Barclay and 
Perkins’ London stout was retailed to the luxurious natives, 
together with other rare edible and drinkable commodities, 
such as pickles, sausages, &€.; which, however, from their 
ancient appearance, did not seem much appreciated. We were 
solicited and tempted in vain to buy some of the former. 

Spreading an india-rubber sheet on the ground, we slept 
at the second stage from Poti, and the small room being in- 
habited, in addition to ourselves, by the men who lived in 
the house, and also by myriads of fleas, we were not sorry 
when the morning light gave notice that it was time to 
continue our route. 

The country gradually becoming more open, and the 
forest disappearing, in two more posts we arrived at Maran, 
acolony established on the banks of the river about fifty 
miles from Poti, passing by occasional single and isolated 
farms. The soil is very rich, bearing, without exhaustion, 
repeated crops of Indian corn, millet, barley, and tobacco. 
A native, desirous of establishing himself to his satisfaction, 
has only to select a spot which pleases him, and cut down 
8 few trees to build his log house. Thus settled, his further 
prosperity will depend on his industry and intelligence. 

Near Maran the cultivated spots become more frequent, 
and the appearance of labourer§ in the fields more continual. 
They seem generally clad in the same costume; their legs 
wrapped in felt leggings bound with cords, with loose 
trousers, a white blouse, and on their heads low conical fur 
eaps. The few horsemen we met sometimes wore the 
Circassian dress, but all alike carried a “ bourka,” or short, 
thick felt cape with a hood, which in bad weather is drawn 
over the head, and is very warm and impenetrable to 
rain, 
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The river Rion, along whose banks we had been riding, 

divides Mingrelia from Guriel. The former principality 
was until quite lately ruled by its native princess, Dadian, 
who resided at Sugdide, a small town on the hills to the 
north-east of Poti. Latterly the Russians have assumed 
the government, and the Princess Dadian lives at St. Peters- 
burg. By slow and cautious degrees the Russians are intro- 
ducing their system of government and laws into the native 
principalities, attention, however, teing paid to the local 
customs and habits. In one respect a great change takes 
place for the better in the condition of the peasant, 
who, though not formerly in the position of a serf, paid 
his rent to his lord and taxes to his prince in personal 
service and in kind, both often levied without rule, and some- 
times with great injustice. Wherever the Russian rule is 
established this payment of taxes in kind is commuted for a 
certain fixed sum of money, a mode of payment which, in 
those instances wherein the land does not belong to the occu- 
pier, is becoming gradually adopted. 
- ‘The people generally plough with oxen. Their live stock 
consists chiefly of pigs, of which there are enormous droves, 
and a few sheep. They make some coarse wine, and live 
chiefly upon pork, bread, cheese, herbs, and sour milk. 
Wages, as in most scantily peopled countries, are high. 
‘We were told in Poti that an ordinary labourer earned from 
forty to fifty kopecks, or from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. English, per 
day, and skilled labour confmands a high price. On the 
other hand, as every Georgian handles an axe, and as almost 
all the dwellings are built of wood, the cost of erecting a 
house is not very great. 

. The country is generally governed according to the com- 
munal system, each town or district electing a council, who 
administer in most cases their own internal affairs, apportion 
the taxes, and decide minor disputes. Criminal cases, 
according to their gravity, are decided by the local autho- 
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rities, or referred to the governors of the different provinces 
into which the country is divided. 

Enjoying at present an immunity from the ravages which 
the former constant incursions of their Mohammedan neigh - 
pours both to the north and south incessantly occasioned, 
and feeling a sense of security to which they were formerly 
strangers, the inhabitants, in other days chiefly residing, for 
the purpose of self-defence, in towns and fortified villages, 
are now beginning to spread over the country. Until a very 
recent period, the Laz, a Moslem race inhabiting the moun- 
tainous district in the Turkish territory to the south-cust of 
the Black Sea, were in the constant habit of making in- 
cursions into Guriel and Mingrelia for the purpose of 
plunder, and obtaining girls for the Stamboul slave-market. 
Strange to say, this danger was cne of the reasons which 
originated the early marriages at present so common, as a 
woman once married Joscs all value in the eyes of the 
Moslem purchaser; and is consequently regarded as not 
worth carrying off. The conscription has not as yet been 
introduced into the Trans-Caueasian provinces, and, except 
in a few instances, as volunteers, the Georgians are not met 
with in the ranks of the Russian army. 

The village of Maran consists of a row of neatly-built 
cottages, on the right bank of the river, each surrounded by 
asmall garden, a few residences of a better description for 
the Russian officials, and a church. Almost the whole 
population consists of eunuchs; a number of members of a 
peculiar sect, in White Russia, who insist on a literal inter- 
pretation of all the Scriptures, having become so in obedience 
to their religious belief. 

According to Baron Haxthausen they are called “Skoptzi,” 
and entertain very peculiar ideas concerning the Bible, believ- 
ing the true Gospel, once in their exclusive possession, to 
have been hidden in the wall of the church of St. Andrew, 
at St. Petersburg, by Peter the Third, whom they claim as 
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their head, and whom they believe to have been an actual 
emanation of Christ. They believe that the Son is inferior 
to the Father, but was consecrated and sanctified by Him ; 
that he was never crucified, as related in the Gospels of the 
Christian Churches, but yet wanders on earth, without sex, 
in one form or another; the last assumed by him being that 
of Peter the Third, who, at the time when he was supposed 
to have been put to death, fled to Irkutsk, in Siberia, from 
whence he will shortly return, and ringing the great bell of 
the church of the Ascension, in the Kremlin at Moscow, 
summon all the Skoptzi on earth to come and reign with 
him for ever. Not keeping the seventh day as a day of rest, 
they practise a number of secret ceremonies on the night of 
Saturday, singing hymns, &c. They possess numerous por- 
traits of Peter the Third, who is represented bareheaded, 
with black beard and blue kaftan. They are very zealous 
in obtaining disciples, and, strange to say, make numerous 
converts; any one who persuades twelve to join them be- 
coming thereby an apostle. 

In Russia the members of this sect actually marry, be- 
coming whut they are, only after the birth of a son. A large 
portion of the jewellers and goldsmiths of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and other large towns, are among their converts. 
At present there are two or three thousand known by the 
police to belong to the community, but their numbers had, 
some years since, assumed such a proportion, that the Em- 
peror Nicholas, in order to check any further increase, issued 
a ukase, banishing all who professed their opinions to the 
Caucasian provinces, there to be enrolled in a penal company, 
and held at the disposal of the military authorities. A por- 
tion of them were sent to Maran, where, after having built 
themselves houses, and formed a settlement, they were em- 
ployed in baking the black bread used as the principal food 
of the soldiers throughout the provinces; an occupation in 
which they still continue. They also catch sturgeon in the 
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Rion, for which they obtain a ready sale. They are placed 
under the superintendence of a captain, with two or three 
other subordinate officers, and are very highly spoken of in 
the country round for their honesty, sobriety, and good be- 
haviour. There were about two hundred and fifty of them, 
living two in each cottage, and cultivating their little gardens 
with the greatest diligence, many of them being filled with 
flowers and shrubs, 
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CHAPTER V. 


(PERE being a regular road from Maran, for the remainder 
of the route to ‘Tiflis, we bade adieu here to our Cossack 
horses, remaining at the post house, which boasted of a roum 
with a bench, till the next morning. Giorgi 

prise at what he saw at Muran was very great, and who 
insisted that the inhabitants all spoke “like one Scotch- 
man,” made a successful foray, which resulted in the pro- 
duction of mutton and potatoes, 

In the evening we were gratified by our first sight of 
Georgian beauty, in the person of the daughter of one of the 
government officials belonging to the place. Tall and sli 
her beauty appeared to great advantage in the exquisite 
Georgian costume which she wore, an embroidered jacket and 
waistcoat, with light-coloured petticoat, and on her head a 
velvet diadem or band, thickly covered with gold ommaments, 
from under which a long white veil of gauze, like that of a 
bride, fell over her shoulders. Thus tastefully dressed she 
looked “ beantiful exceedingly,” quite coming up to the 
generully entertained ideas of Georgian loveliness. We 
afterwards learnt at Tiflis that this young lady was with 
justice considered one of the prettiest girls in Georgia. 

‘We started from Maran the next morning (4th July) in 
a troika, or telega, a small paraclodnaia, with the same num- 
ber.of horses, threa harnessed in a similar manner abreast, 
Giorgi sitting in front on a board beside the driver, and we 
stowed away as best we could be among the luggage behind. 
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The road to Kutais not being quite completed up to the 
town of Maran, our yamstchik, who, as he told us after some 
time, lad never gone the route before, and consequently 
was perfectly ignorant of it, drove us over the country 
in various directions, losing his way every few minutes, and 
finding it again apparently by instinct through fields and 
enclosures of all kinds. In one instance, our further pro- 
gress being stopped by a stake and wattle fence surrounding 
afield of late Indian corn, he drove his three horses abreast 
at what seemed a weak place, and erashed through it and 
the im: at the other side with the greatest indifference as 
to the risk he ran of injuring his horses, and to the injury 
he wus inflicting upon the unlucky owner of the field. 

At Jast we got upon the road, and changing horses and 
carriage—the post vehicles are always changed at each post, 
involving the nuisance of re-arranging all one’s luggage— 
we wrrived at Kutais, some twenty miles from Maran, at noon. 
Not far from this iown our horses ran away with us down 
a steep descent, and a tree happening tu stand in the centre 
of the road, two of them passed on one side of it, while 
the third took the other. Going at the top of their speed, 
the ropes which attached the latter to the others, and to the 
paraclydnain, were snapped at once, and when we succeeded 
in stopping the two that still remained in harness, we saw 
the third, apparently confused by the shock, standing quietly 
on the road behind. We spent the remainder of the day in 
wandering about Kutais and the immediate neighbourhood. 

Kutuis, the old capital of Immeritia, stands on the left bank 
of the Rion, and is now the chief town of the Russian province. 
Tradition ‘points it out as the birthplace of Medea, and on 
important city in ancient Colchis. The city itself is divided 
into a new Russian and old Immeritian town. The streets in 
the former are wide and straight, the houses solidly and well 
built of stone, and generally roofed with sheet-iron painted 
green, while the bazaars are crazy wooden structures that 
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seemed in the last stage of decay. A great deal of building 
was going on, and the town appeared thriving and prosperous, 
It is very beautifully situated* in a bend of the river, 
surrounded by hills, some clothed to their summits with 
vineyards, while others are yet covered with the primeval 
forest. 

On the top of one of these, overhanging the town, are 
the rains of a small Christian church, of an oblong form, with 
semicireular choir. Its length did not exe 
by about twelve in width ; 
which it was built showed it to be of very ancient construction. 
On another hill, but on the side of the river opposite the 
town, are the ruins of the fortitied palace of the ancient 
princes of Immeritia, a vast mass of masonry. Ou the 
hill is a church, a solid-looking edifice, resembling in its 
style of architecture, with its circular arched windows, gutes, 
&e., the Roman more than any other. ‘The ruins yet remain 
of two bridges over the river, the upper seemingly crected 
alter the destruction of the lower, for it is built close to it, as 
if to replace it. Some broken arches are all that remain of 
both, to tell of the ravages of former wars. 

Kautais js famed among all the Caucasian provinces for 
the beauty of its women, and it would seem to merit its 
reputation. Dressed in their becoming native costume, the 
women and girls sit out in the evenings Lelore their doors, 
on the balconies, and on the flat roofs of their houses; 
aud it really would be difficult to find a plain-looking one 
among them. Their features are regular; their eyes, eye- 
lashes, eyebrows, and hair are always of the same coluur—a 
rich, deep, clear brown; and they are endowed with that 
grace in walking which in Europe is said to be the peculiar 
gift of the Spanish women. 

Old Chardin, writing nearly two hundred years ago, secins 
never to tire of praising their loveliness, attributing to them, 
however, in addition, other qualities which it is to be hoped 
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they no longer possess. He says, “ Mingrelia breeds very 
good blood, so that the men are very well shaped, and the 
women very handsome. that are of any quality carry 
always in their countenances some certain features and graces 
that are very charming. Besides, they have those obliging 
glances that win the affections of all that behold them, and 
seem as it were to command their love. They dress them- 
selves with all the curiosity they can. They wear a veil that 
covers only the top and hinder part of the head. They are 
naturally very subtle, and of clear and quick apprehensions. 
Extremely civil, full of ceremonies and compliments, but 
otherwise the wickedest women in the world—haughty, 
furious, perfidious, deceitful, cruel, and impudent—so that 
there is no sort of wickedness they will not put in execution. 
The men are endued with all these mischievous qualities, 
with some addition. There is no wickedness to which their 
inclinations do not naturally carry them. Batall are addicted 
to thievery. That they make their study; that they make 
their whole employment, their pastime, and their glory. 
Assassination, murder, and lying are among them esteemed 
to be noble and brave actions. And for all other vices, they 
are virtues in Mingrelia.” The old traveller, who seems to 
have narrowly escaped with his life from the hands of some 
lawless chiefs, adds, as a climax to his disgust—* Almost all 
the Mingrelians, both men and women, even the most noble 
and wealthy, never have but one shirt and one pair of breeches 
at a time, which last them at Jeast a year, in all which time 
they never wash them above three times.” 

The small boys possessing the same taste for melody that 
characterizes their confrires of Paris and London, delighted 
exceedingly in whistling airs from Rigoleffo, which had been 
the opera at Tiflis the preceding winter. 

On our return to the town from the ruins of the castle, 
we were met by an officer in uniform, mounted on a nice- 
looking Arab horse, who introduced himself in German es 
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the police-master of the town, and asked a multitude of 
questions—where we came from, whither we were going, 
what was our business, whether'we had brought letters to 
any one, &c. &¢.? When we informed him that we had 
brought letters to General Ivanoff, the Civil Governor of the 
province, he eagerly offered to send them to him, the general 
being at that moment absent at a little distance from the 
town, He also proffered his assistance in case he could be 
of any service to us, and took his departure, with his curiosity 
as to what could have impelled strangers to come into that 
part of the world without a better object than to sce the 
country, evidently by no means sutisfied, 

We had put up atan hotel kept by a fut German, on 
arriving in the courtyard of which Giorgi was claimed as 
an acquaintance and affectionately embraced by a very seedy, 
dissipated-looking fellow in the usual Circassian dress worn 
by mountaineers. Giorgi by no means seemed to respond 
to the greeting with the same warmth with which it was 
proffered. ‘This dirty-looking individual turned out to be a 
son of Mr. Marr, a Scotchman, who had many years pre- 
viously estublished a tobacco manufactory not far from 
Maran, which he still carried on. Mr. Marr, junior, was 
utterly ignorant of English, but spoke French and Italian 
fluently, and was at that time employed as interpreter by some 
French engineers who were engaged in surveying a part of 
the projected line of railway between Poti and Tiflis, to be 
completed in another century probably. Giorgi’s reason for 
receiving his friend so coolly, and showing such reluctance to 
the renewal of their acquaintance, was, as he informed us, 
that young Marr was in the habit of getting drunk at five 
in the morning—a very heinous crime in his eyes, though 
later in the day he considered it more excusable. 

Bidding adieu to the Rion and to Kutais early next morning, 
we began, shortly after we had resumed our journey, to ascend 
some low hills, covered for the most part with low brushwood, 
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and after winding about for some distance among them, 
we strack upon a small river whose waters we followed to their 
source through a valley which, in some points of view, was 
not unlike a Scotch or Trish glen. The country was broken 
and wild; in every part of the woods the trees were festooned 
with vines, as on the bridle path near Poti, and the ruins of 
numerous sinall castles, built upon crags, and commanding 
eminences, overhung the valley. A number of smaller brooks 
issuing from thickly wooded glens, whose sides were covered 
with giant beeches, fell into the main stream, and seemed to 
extend for some distance towards the mountains on either 
side. 

From the usual difficulty in obtaining horses at the post- 
houses, we could only proceed sisty versts, or forty miles, 
before night fell, and as we had resolved not to travel after 
dark, we stopped at a post-house, and were obliged to surrender 
our benches at midnight to the wife and sister of a Russian 
general officer, on their way to Tiflis, and lie down instead 
with the yamstchiks under an open shed. However, as our 
undressing for the night on these journeys always consisted 
of taking off our boots and putting on our greatcoats, the 
change from in to out of doors did not signify much, or cause 
us.the slightest inconvenience. 

In about two hours after leaving this station on the fol- 
lowing morning we arrived at the summit of the pass, near 
which was a most luxuriant underwood, consisting of rhodo- 
dendrons, a dwarf kind of laurcl, and myrtle, all growing 
together in the greatest profusion, and forming a matted 
carpet underneath the forest trees, completely hiding the 
ground.+ Unfortunately this was not the season of the year 
for the rhododendrons to be in flower. 

We descended rapidly a zigzag road, beautifully engi- 
neered, to Suram, a small post-station on the banks of the 
Kur, or ancient Cyrus, from whence a by-road leads up the 
valley of that river to Bordjoum, the fashionable watering. 
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place of the Trans-Caucasian provinces, and the favourite 
summer residence of the then viceroy, Prince Bariatinsky. 
The wealthy inhabitants of the country flock here in great 
numbers to escape the great heats, and for a couple of months 
this secluded little village, close to the Turkish frontier, is 
crowded by 2 number of pleasure and health-seekers. 

At Suram are the remains of an ancient castle, with 
towers, at short distances from each other, flanking it as outer 
defences. The Kur, taking its rise not very far from Kars, 
flows as far as this spot in a north-easterly direction, changing 
here on entering the plains to a south-easterly one, at right 
angles to its former course. Its current, on emerging from the 
hills at Suram, becomes sluggish for the remainder of its long 
course to the Caspian Sea, but from Suram to its source it 
partakes, notwithstanding its great volume, of the character 
of a mountain torrent in flood, its muddy waters descending 
its precipitous and rocky channel with great impetuosity. 

The road from Suram to Bordjoum runs for the whole 
distance some eighteen miles by the river’s side, in some few 
places leaving it for a short distance to avoid some rocks or 
other obstacles. The river on either side is bounded by the 
steep sides of the valley, which, as well as that we had passed 
through the preceding day, partakes much of the character 
of a Highland glen ona large scale, the pines, which here 
begin to show themselves, heightening the resemblance. 

‘We reached Bordjoum in a couple of hours from Suram, 
and found it quite a little village in the gorge of a small 
glen, down which flows a stream running into the Kur. 
The houses are mostly constructed of wood, with here and 
there one of stone; the hotel, built on speculation, being the 
only respectable-looking edifice, although it unfortunately 
has exactly the appearance of a row of English almshouses, 
with very bad roofs, an imperfection which we soon found out 
to our cost, the day we arrived being very wet, and the rain 
finding its way through, the ceilings of the rooms, 
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Bordjoum is built on a small piece of level ground at the 
embouchure of the little stream which flows into the Kur, 
and the mineral spring to which it owes its celebrity issues 
from the ground a few hundred yards higher up. A few 
stone villas have becn built above the village, and some more 
were nearly finished, while a number of very pretty wa'ks 
and footpaths have been made along the sides of the main 
and tributary valleys. The viceroy, Prince Bariatinsky, who 
also enjoyed the dignity of being the only marshal in the 
Russian army, was a resident at the time of our visit, and 
used constantly to ride about the neighbourhood, guarded by 
his Circassian and Cossack escort. The pines in the valley 
of the Kur differ considerably from the spruce, which, how- 
ever, of our firs they most resemble, the spines surrounding 
the branches being shorter, and of a deeper green. 

Having remained for a couple of days at Bordjoum and 
seen as much of the environs as we could, we left it on the 
morning of the 10th of July, and driving rapidly down the 
valley, came upon the main road again at Suram. We con- 
tinued our route by the Kur to Gori, where we slept, crossing 
the river a short distance before arriving, and again at the 
town, which lics on the left bank. ‘The bridge consisted of a 
boat worked by a rudder along a rope which stretched across 
from bank to bank. 

Gori is built round the foot of a lofty, steep hill rising’ 
up isolated from the centre of the plains on which are the 
extensive ruins of a fortress of great size, whose outer walls 
alone are yet in a fuir state of preservation. At the foot of 
this hill runs a smal] stream, the banks of which are studded 
with numerous hamlets and villages. The land through 
which it flows appears to be very fertile. A zigzag path 
from the town leads up to the castle, permission to enter 
which, however, was refused by a Cossack. The hill for 
some distance from the foot of the walls is covered with 
the stones that have fallen from them, and these have 
been used as quarries whence the materials for many of the 
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houses in the town below have been procured. On descending 
from the ruins, we observed the peculiar white sheet worn 
over their dress by the Armenian women during their church 
service, which seemed strange to eyes unaccustomed to such 
2 singular costume. 

The Armenians form the larger portion of the population 
of Gori, apparently a prosperous and thriving place, from which 
a magnificent view of the Caucasian range, with the sum- 
mits of Mounts Elbrouz and Kasbek in the far distance, is 
to be obtained. On the summit of the former of these Noah 
is said by local tradition to have rested in the ark for 1 short 
time before being floated across to Ararat; and on the peak of 
the latter, according to mythology, Prometheus lay bound to 
the rock, a prey to the beak and talons of the insatiate vulture. 

Throughout the whole day’s journey from Suram to Gori, 
the mountains on the left hand were parched, burnt up, and 
sterile; while those on the right, though wooded and green 
for some distance after leaving Suram, assumed by degrees a 
like character with those on the opposite side, as the heat 
became more intense. There was nothing to afford the 
slightest shade, and the jolting and leaping of the telega over 
the wretched road added to our sufferings. There is a kind 
of little inn at Gori, where cushions can be obtained to slecp 
on. Altogether the situation of the town is very striking, 
and it seems surprising, on seeing Tiflis, why the latter 
should have been selected as the capital, in preference to a 
place possessing many more of the attributes necessary for a 
centre of government. 

We left Gori next morning, and recrossing the river again 
to the right bank, posted on along the valley, with undulating, 
bare, sunburnt hills on either side, to Mzketha, the last station 
before reaching Tiflis, at the confluence of the Kur and the 
Aragui, anciently the residence of the czars of Georgia, and 
the capital of the kingdom before they removed their court 
to Tiflis, but now a mean-looking village, a very handsome 
church alone remaining of its former splendour. This 
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church stands in the centre of a square piece of ground 
enclosed by a high wall, around which the village is built. It 
contains the sepulchres of many of the kings of Georgia, who 
were also crowned in it; and the Catholicos or Archbishop 
of Georgia is still consecrated here. The original church 
having been destroyed by Timfir, the present one was 
erceted of greenish stone. An old priest in a purple velvet 
robe, and long locks falling from under a velvet cap, admitted 
us to view the interior and acted as cicerone. Facing the 
centre of the screen, with which, in common with the Greek 
Church, its sister communion in Georgia veils the altar, are 
the tombs of the last two Kings of Georgia; and around 
them, level with the pavement, are the gravestones of many 
Georgian nobles. Some family vaults also are in the interior 
of the building. 

The last interment had taken place only a month pre- 
viously. It was that of one of the Princes Orbeliani, who 
had been killed in an engagement with the Circassians, and 
whose body had been brought for burial to the tomb of his 
family. The church was founded in the eleventh century, 
and restored, after its destruction by Timi, in the fifteenth, 
The tomb of the founder, one of the Vakhtangs, Kings of 
Georgia, which is on the right side of the aisle, is a curious 
dome-like structure, solidly built in the Byzantine style, and 
ornamented with Arabesque scrolls. The exterior of the 
charch itself, built in the form of a Greek cross, is richly 
ornamented, and the borders of the windows are covered with 
the most elaborate and curious carvings. Over the southern 
door a hand and arm holding a mason’s square, carved in 
stone in alto relievo, attracted our attention, and on inquiring 
from the old priest its signification, he informed us that it 
had been carved on the completion of the church by the 
architect, who had come from the West. It seemed to have 
the character of a masonic emblem. 

An elaborately-carved cornice runs round the exterior, 
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just underneath the eave of the roof, and high up on the 
wall over the western windows is sculptured in a barbarous 
manner a figure more resembling a lion than any other 
animal, One side of the enclosure in which the church 
stands is occupied by some dilapidated buildings with 
wooden galleries and baleonies, and with staircases on the 
exterior, which are inhabited by the priests belonging to 
the church. The high wall surrounding the whole strue- 
ture is flanked by strong towers; thus forming an immense 
fortress, in which, even in recent times, the inhabitants of 
the adjoining village used to take refuge from the frequent 
incursions and attacks of marauders from the Turkish and 
Persian frontiers. At present the towers have fallen into 
decay, the village is all but destitute of inhabitants, and the 
chureh alone remains, injured and out of repair as it is in 
some places, to indicate by its size and beauty the former 
importance of Mzketha. 

Crossing the Aragui by a stone bridge, which is said to 
be of the Roman period, we shortly after came in sight of 
Tiflis, stuffed in between the foot of a bare, rocky mountain, 
covered with ruined fortifications of the medimval times, and 
the river, which here flows swiftly between precipitous banks, 
and on the opposite side of which the city has thrown a 
suburb, not being able to extend itself up the steep sides 
of the overhanging hill. 

The first thing that strikes a traveller is the strange idea 
that prompted the selection of such a place for the site of a 
great city, wanting as it is in every requisite for such a pur- 
pose; and the next is the mean appearance of the town itself, 
considering its size and importance. We entered from the 
west or Russian side, through a straight street of large houses 
covered with yellow plaster, with a perfectly Europeun look. 
There were numbers of shops, cafés, public buildings, and 
churches with cupolas on both sides of the street, which 
was nevertheless unpaved, and ankle-deep in dust, wherein 
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numerous pigs searched for offal or lay basking in the rays of 
the burning sun. 

Through a number of such streets, gradually decreasing 
in width as we advanced, and crowded with people in diffe- 
rent costumes—Circassian, Persian, Tatar, Armenian, and 
Georgian, interspersed oceasionally with European black 
coats, wide-awake hats, and Russian uniforms—we drove to 
the “Hotel de Kafkas,” kept by a Monsieur Guillaume, a 
Frenchman, whose wife had been femme de charge to Prince 
Bariatinsky. Entering through an archway from the street, 
we drove into a courtyard, round which, at about twelve 
feet from the ground, ran a wooden gallery, serving as a 
means of communication to the bedrooms which opened on 
it, the hotel occupying only the first floor, as we should call 
it, of the building. 

This being the period of the year when all those 
who could had left Tiflis to avoid the. heat, we found 
no difficulty in obtaining rooms which were clean, com- 
fortable, and free from the vermin almost inseparable from 
hot climates. We dined every day @ Ja carte. The cook 
was French, the cookery very fair, and the charges not 
exorbitant, considering the high prices which everything 
European commands in this country, owing to the distances 
which have to be traversed over bad roads. 

Tiflis has been for more than 1400 years the capital of 
the kingdom of Georgia, which claims an antiquity of 
more than 2200 years. According to the chroniclers, five 
dynasties of monarchs succeeded each other; the last of 
which, the Bagratides, descended, according to tradition, 
from Sarbao, a Jew of the family of David, who ascended the 
throne in the year 575 of our era, retained it till the begin- 
ning of this century, when the last sovereign bequeathed 
the kingdom to the Russian Czar. The Bagratides also 
ruled for a short time in Armenia, building there the famous 
city of Ani, destroyed subsequently by Timér. Sometimes 
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professing allegiance to the Persian shahs, and at others 
throwing off their authority, the Georgian monarchy has 
always maintained its integrity in spite of numberless wars. 
The inhabitants, embracing Christianity at a very early 
period, were constantly embroiled with the mountaineers to 
the north, and with the Turks and Persians to the south, 
whom religious animosity, as well as the desire of plunder, 
impelled to constant incursions. Nevertheless, Tiflis, being 
acentral point of transit between Europe and Asia, always 
asserted its importance, though of late years the employment 
of other routes has diminished its former trade. The inhabi- 
tants, however, are in hopes that the recent development of 
the Russian navy on the Caspian and Volga, now numbering 
ore than one hundred and fifty steamers, of various power 
and sizes, together with the railway which is projected be- 
tween Poti, on the Black Sea, and Raku, on the shores of 
the Caspian, will restore it to its former relative position 
among the commercial cities of the world; and, undoubtedly, 
if such a railway were completed, and the Russians adopted a 
liberal policy in encouraging trade, this route, being by many 
degrecs the shortest to Persia and Central Asia, would com- 
mand the greater portion of the commerce of the west with 
these extensive regions. The cotton of Persia and Bokhara, 
and the wool from the enormous flocks roaming over the 
steppes of Titary, would alike find an easy passage by this line 
tothe European markets, and long trains of Eastern merchan- 
dise would be borne where now solitary arabas, with wheels 
made out of a solid piece of wood, and drawn by bullocks, 
ereak with a melancholy sound along the execrable roads. 
The population of Tiflis is very polyglott, consisting, 
besides the native Georgians, of Armenians, Persians, Té- 
tars, Russians, and Germans. The latter have established a 
colony on the outskirts to the west, higher up the river, and 
their neat and well-built houses, their thriving gardens of 
fruit trees and vegetables, and their well-cultivated vine. 
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yards, show the inhabitants to be in a prosperous and thriv- 
ing condition. Emigrating in the year 1818, for reasons 
connected with religion, chiefly from Wiirtemberg, they 
were gladly welcomed by the Russian government, who at 
first assigned them land near Odessa, but shortly after, at 
their own request, transferred them to the neighbourhood of 
Tiflis, where they now seem to flourish, many of them being 
reported very rich. They are mostly Protestants, and are 
never disturbed or interfered with on account of their reli- 
gious belief, electing and supporting their own clergymen. 
They have been of much use in introducing ploughs, carts, 
&c., of a better description than those previously used in the 
country. ‘Before their arrival all agricultural implements 
were of a most primitive description. At present, partly on 
account of their propinquity to the town, and partly because 
of the better quality of the productions grown by them, the 
German settlers have the monopoly of the fruits and vege- 
tables consumed in Tiflis. They still wear their German 
costume, and in thir blue blouses, and flat, oil-skin caps, 
the long pipe with painted China bowl hanging from their 
lips, are at once distinguished from the surrounding popu- 
lation, wherever met with. Although the difference of their 
religion and habits tends naturally to keep them aloof from 
the other inhabitants, their inoffensive manners and scru- 
pulous honesty have made them universally popular among 
their neighbours. 

The heat for the first two or three days after our arrival 
in Tiflis was so intense, rising to 110° Fahrenheit, that we 
could only venture out from four to seven in the afternoon, 
which time we generally spent in wandering about the streets 
and bazaars. One half—the western—of the city is modern, 
and built upon the stereotyped Russian plan, long straight 
streets, houses two stories high, built of stone, plastered 
over, and painted with a yellow wash. The other part re- 
mains in precisely the same state in which it was under the 
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native sovereigns. The streets are narrow and crooked, 
paved, if it can be so called, with stones of all shapes and 
sizes, The open shops, in which the Armenian proprietor 
sits on his heels upon the carpeted floor, elevated some two 
feet above the street, into which it slightly projects, are of 
a perfectly Asiatic character. 

The trades, as in ull Eastern cities, generally congregating 
together, in one part are seen a row of hosiers—in another, of 
smiths; a third portion of the street consists of shocmakers, 
and a fourth, perhaps, of carpenters. ‘The jewellers 
small street entirely to themselves, where, with crucible and 
anvil, shears and hammer, they manufacture the silver orma- 
ments worn by both the men and women of the country, and 
inlay and otherwise mount the beautiful sabres, or “ schaskas,” 
and daggers worn by all classes, The Russian officers in the 
Caucasus have adopted these schaskas in preference to the 
clumsy regulation sword. It is worn slung over the right 
shoulder by a slender leather belt, ornamented with silver 
buttons. We were quite surprised at the elaborate work- 
manship and exquisite taste of design displayed in sume of 
the omaments and weapons exhibited to us; and unless con- 
vinced by witnessing the process of manufacture guing on 
before one’s eyes, it would be difficult tu credit that such 
finished articles could be produced by the rough implements 
that we saw employed by the cross-legged artizans. 

Opposite our hotel was an immense edifice built entircly 
of brick, containing within it a theatre, and 2 number of 
shops on both the ground and upper stories. The shops, 
which were chiefly filled with European goods, cottons, 
cloths, &c., were large and lofty, and seemed gencrally 
owned by Armenians. The prices usually asked were, ac- 
cording to our ideas, exorbitant, commonly one hundred per 
cent. more than the same articles would fetch in Europe, 
but perhaps not too much when the long land carriage is 
taken into consideration. In every case a far lower sum than 
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that first asked will be accepted, and the best and richest 
shopkeepers do not hesitate to demand a half or a third more 
than they will ultimately take. It is 2 common trick to 
allow the purchaser to leave the shop, and, when he has gone 
away some yards, to recall him, and after a last effort to 
induce him fo make an advance, let it be ever so little, on 
the price he has offered, to accept his terms; in which case, 
however, he should make sure that no other article than that 
which he has selected is substituted in its place. 

An Italian company happening to arrive during our stay 
in Tiflis, we went to the theatre, which, though small, is 
fitted up with great taste in white and gold in the Moresque 
style. The opera was Crispino dla Gomara, and was very 
ereditably performed. The audience presented a strange 
variety of costumes. Polished Persians, with their elabo- 
rately oiled and perfumed beards, silken garments, and tall 
Astrakhan fur caps ; Circassians, from the friendly tribes, in 
their lambskin caps, with embroidered scarlet tops, and 
straight schaskas with ornamented scabbards ; Armenians in 
their flowing robes; Georgian Jadies in their beautiful 
national dress, with white veils flowing over their shoulders ; 
and Russian officers in uniform, with their wives, were all 
intermingled, and produced a strange effect. Two galleries 
instead of boxes run around the house, one nearly on a level 
with the pit, the other higher up. They were chiefly filled 
by ladies in the Georgian costume, whose beauty was enhanced 
by the brilliant colouring of their dresses, relieved by the 
snowy whiteness of their veils. 

The Persian quarter is at the eastern or opposite end of 
the town to the Russian, the ancient Georgian and Arme- 
nian quarters intervening. It is small and dirty, the houses 
of mean appearance, the windows, as everywhere in the East, 
looking upon the court in the interior instead of into the 
street. In this part of the town yet remain some Persian 
baths, which are often used by ali clatses, and there are a 
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few even that the bigoted professors of the Sheeah creed 
allow to be polluted by Christians. Bridges, crossing the 
Kaur, connect the city with its suburb on the other side. 
One, a very handsome structure, was built by the Russiuns 
quite recently ; another, lower down, which dates from a prior 
epoch, is narrow, but still solidly built. 

The banks of the river are here very precipitous, rising 
perpendicularly from the water’s edge to a height of from 
eighty to a hundred feet. Both bridges cross the stream at a 
level with the bank on either side. ‘The Kur near the lower 
bridge takes a sharp bend, and at the apex of the point, 
hanging over the boiling water, is erected a kind of barrack 
fort. A little above the fort is a rocky island, built over as 
thickly as they can stand with ruinous tumble-down houses, 
looking, in most instances, as if they were on the point of 
falling into the stream. Two quaint old bridges, nearly side 
by side, and partly built over, here span the river, which, 
contracted between its rocky banks, runs swiftly many feet 
below. At the opposite side, at a little distance from the 
bridge, there is a large ancient bazaar, roofed with wood and 
lined with shops, chiefly belonging to Persians and Arme- 
nians, in which the gold lace, for the manufacture of which 
Tiflis is so celebrated, is sold, together with groceries, spices, 
dyes, &e. 

The wine-shops are very numerous, the wine sold being 
usually from Kakhetia, the district about Telaw, to the north- 
east of Tiflis. It is of a rich red colour, and full flavoured, the 
produce of the Burgundy grape, introduced into Georgia. It 
is generally very carelessly and coarsely made ; but when pains 
are taken in the manufacture it keeps well, and when old 
possesses with great body a delicacy and richness which 
cause it to be very highly prized by those who are fortunate 
enough to possess any of this superior description. It is well 
known and much esteemed in those places where it has been 
introduced; but the difficulty of carriage, it being generally 
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kept in pig skins, prevents it from becoming so much known 
as no doubt it will ultimately be. In some cellars, when kept 
for a few years in bottle, it may be compared with the best 
French wines. 

These bazaars, with their lofty roofs affording abundant 
shade, are very pleasant lounges in Eastern cities during the 
hot weather, and as the Eastern shopkeeper is the most 
loquacious of mortals, and the greatest gossip in existence, 
his shop is much frequented by those who are more desirous 
of hearing the news than of making purchases. There are 
also some open spaces in the town which are appropriated as 
market-places by the vendors of fruits and vegetables. 

From the summit of the mountuins overhanging Tiflis a 
magnificent view is obtained of the town beneath, and of the 
surrounding country, rising at the opposite side of the plain 
into rugged and broken hills, and bounded to the north by 
the snow-clad peaks of the Caucasian chain. The river is 
seen winding for a great distance through the Steppe, which 
is studded over with hamlets and villages of small size, and 
bearing on its waters large rafts of timber floated down from 
the forests through which it flows in the upper part of its 
course, Tiflis itself, and the country for a considerable dis- 
tance eastwards, is thus furnished at a moderate rate with 
the necessary supply of wood. The raftsmen form a distinct 
body, and show much dexterity in guiding ponderous and 
unwieldy masses of timber through the dangerous rapids 
of the upper waters. The numerous ravines and clefts 
running into the mountain side are filled with flat-roofed 
houses, mostly Georgian and Armenian, whose inhabitants 
towards evening, when the heat of the day has passed away, 
come out on the housetops to enjoy the cool air. 

The city itself extends for about two miles along the 
river, and ends at the Persian side, lowest down the stream, 
in a suburb and gardens of fruit trees, whose fresh, green look 
contrasts with the arid appearance of the surrounding plain. 
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The aspect of the town from this point is most striking, and 
one can hardly realize the fact that the great city at his feet, 
with its numerous churches, cupolas, spires, public buildings, 
and red-tiled houses, all looking so handsome in the distance, 
is the same as that which, when he first beheld it on his 
approach from the west through the plain, appeared to him 
so mean, squalid, and dirty-looking. 

About half-way up the mountain a chain of towers, con- 
nected by a strong wall, formed in bygone times the fortifi- 
cations of the city to the south, the ruins being its defence 
on the north; but to judge from its history both have been 
very insufficient, for few cities have undergone move vicissi- 
tudes from war than Tiflis. As late as 1795 the Persians, 
to punish the Georgians for having accepted the protectorate 
of Russia, captured it, and gave it up to plunder, burning 
and destroying the greater part of the town, and carrying 
away many of its inhabitants into slavery. The Empress 
Catherine in consequence declared war against Persia, and in a 
few years afterwards, under her son Paul, Georgia was united 
to Russia by an Imperial Ukase, the last king having be- 
queathed him the kingdom. . Mingrelia also soon after was 
annexed to the Muscovite empire. Under the Russian 
rule Tiflis rapidly regained its former prosperity, The 
inhabitants, enjoying a sense of security to which they had 
long been strangers, now possess much wealth, and carry on 
a busy trade with their former oppressors and with the 
Turkish provinces. 

Substituting an arid steppe for a verdant plain, and 8 
parched, burnt, rocky mountain for a densely-wooded hill, 
the situation of Tiflis, except that the town is far larger, 
resembles much that of the celebrated fortress of Schumla, 
on the northern side of the Balkan range, in European 
Turkey. The vehicles in use for hire in the streets are 
droschkies, the same as those met with in Russia—one horse 
being in the shafts, with the arch of wood connecting them 
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passing over his back, and generally trotting, while the 
other, in a collar and traces, canters by his side, seemingly a 
source of discomfort rather than assistance to him. 

From the variety of nationalities inhabiting Tiflis, a walk 
through the crowded streets presents some curious scenes. 
At one moment one meets a tall, lathy, slim Persian, gene- 
rally dressed in a flowing robe of blue merino, or some such 
stuff, with a high conical cap made of the finest black 
Astrakan lamb-skin, the hair escaping under which, as well 
as the beard, is dyed a purple colour with henna. The next 
minute one is jostled by a black-coated European, in patent- 
leather boots and black hat, followed by a stately Circassian, 
with his high fur cap, long brown coat with cartridge cases fas- 
tened on the breast, tight-fitting brown trousers and leggings, 
armed to the teeth with pistols and rifle, sabre and dagger, 
the latter all richly ornamented with silver. He in his tun 
is pushed to the wall by an istvostchik or droschky-driver, 
with a low-crowned black hat of curious shape, and 2 long 
coat lined with sheep-skin, closely wrapped round his body, 
and kept in its place by a leather belt, who yells frantically 
to those on foot to make way for his crazy vehicle and 
shaggy-looking steeds. An Armenian is, perhaps, next seen, 
his long-sleeved robe, which resembles a, dressing-gown, 
bound round the waist by a gold-lace belt, and on his head 
a cap similar to the conical one in use among the Geor- 
gians; while he is closely followed by a half-naked water- 
carrier bearing on his brawny shoulders a pole, from each 
end of which is suspended a small barrel of water. A 
number of grey-coated, white-capped Russian soldiers, 
Georgian women in their picturesque “tschadras,” or 
white veils, and a few European ladies—the latter gene- 
rally the wives of the officers and imperial employés— 
complete a scene which, for diversity of national manner and 
costume, cannot be often equalled elsewhere, but may any 
day be met with in the streets of Tiflis. 
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As if on purpose to counterbalance the intense summer 
heats, ice is everywhere to be had at an exceedingly low rate, 
almost every householder having an ice-cellar and laying in 
a supply during the winter, which is generally, owing to the 
neighbourhood of the lofty Caucasus, exceedingly cold. The 
lowest classes of the people can indulge in this luxury, and 
iced-water sherbets, &c., are sold in every street for copper 
coins of some infinitesimally small value. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OME days having been spent in seeing the town and wan- 

dering about the bazaars, we began to think of continuing 

our journey into the mountains of Daghestan, on the northern 
slope of the Caucasus, on the Caspian side. 

Although to penetrate into Daghestan, and travel over the 
country 80 long the theatre of war between Schamyl and the 
Russians, was one of our chief objects, yet from everyone 
whom we met and conversed with on the subject we received 
the most discouraging reports as to its practicability. The 
Russian officers whom we questioned shook their heads, and 
even Mr, Rice, an English architect, who had been a resident 
at Tiflis for many years, smiled at our entertaining such an 
idea in the unsettled state of the country. On pressing them 
more closely, however, we discovered that, although they one 
and all spoke so decisively as to our certainty of failure, not 
one of them had ever travelled in the district we desired to 
visit, nor had even tried to do so. This habit of volunteer- 
ing information about routes, which they only know by 
report, seems common to the Russians as well as to the 
French, who, in Algeria, often mislead a traveller by 

“giving him false information abont distances and roads, 
the very existence of the latter, though but at a few miles 
from the informant’s residence, being in most cases totally 
unknown to him. 

Throughout the Caucasus, we found the only data on 
which we could rely to be those furnished by people who 
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had been themselves at the places, and had actually travelled 
over the roads which they professed to describe. Even 
engineer officers often assured us that paths which we after- 
wards found to be much frequented did not exist, so that at 
last, abandoning all hope of obtaining beforehand any infor- 
mation as to the feasibility or otierwise of any route which 
we struck out for ourselves, we adopted the plan of going 
in the direction we had chosen, making the necessary 
inquiries as we advanced. In almost every case we found 
the inhabitants perfectly ignorant of what was passing 
twenty miles from their dwellings, and any future traveller 
would do well to be warned as to the danger he will incur of 
being misled by people who will volunteer to direct him, 
but whose knowledge of the country through which he is 
about to pass in many instances does not equal his own, 
derived from maps, of which those published at Vienna by 
the Austrian Government are generally the most reliable. 

Even at Tiflis, we were told that our projected expedition 
into the lately conquered country of Schamyl was out of the 
question, the district being still in such an unsettled condition 
and bands of marauding Circassians wandering unsubdued 
through the mountains. However, undeterred by these 
representations, we determined, if we possibly could, to pro- 
ceed, and accordingly the Princess Woronzoff having been 
kind enough, while at Odessa, to give us a letter of intro- 
duction to the Buron Nicolai, who was at that time staying 
at his villa near Kadjoura, a small village about: two miles 
from Tiflis, we drove out to present, it and to consult with him 
on the subject. 

Our route lay over the mountain in rear of the 
town, and ascending its side by a zigzag road, we 
passed some bullock carts laden with hay, whose Georgian 
drivers made use of adrag which for primitive simplicity 
could not be excelled. It consisted simply of a bush of some 
size tied by.a rope to the back of the cart, on which sat 
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stolidly smoking his pipe and bumping over the uneven road 
aman with his legs folded under him! It seemed, however, to 
answer the purpose for which it was intended, as well as a more 
elaborate piece of mechanism. Having reached the summit 
of the mountain, we drove along a table-land fur some miles, 
and passing the village of Kadjoura, descended into a deep 
valley, near the bottom of which the house of the baron is 
situated, surrounded by pleasure-grounds, laid out in the 
English style with flowers and shrubs. We were fortunate 
enough to find him at home, as well as his brother, General 
Nicolai, and were received by both most kindly. 

A few moments’ conversation with the baron served to 
dispel all doubts as to whether our wished-for journey through 
the Daghestan mountains could be made, and we were rejoiced 
at hearing that, in spite of all the sinister predictions which 
had greeted our ears since we had landed at Poti, there were 
no obstacles whatever in our way. In order to facilitate 
matters still more lor us, the baron gave us a letter to Colonel 
TYengoborski, who, being then employed in a civil capacity, 
would best be able to direct us as to the proper course we 
should pursue, and would procure us the necessary letters of 
introduction to the officers commanding the different military 
posts. We spent the remainder of the day in walking with 
the baron about the environs of the villa, which are very 
pretty, and having dined with him, returned to our stifling 
rooms in Tiflis in the evening. 

We drove early next day again to Kadjoura to see Colonel 
Tengoborski, with whom we breakfasted. We found him 
half a compatriot, for though a Pole by birth, his mother 
was English. Unfortunately, however, of her native lan- 
guage he did not speak aword. He had been much employed 
in the diplomatic service, having been for many years in 
different European embassies, and but lately returned 
from Persia, where he had acted as secretary of embassy at 
Teheran, having been previously consul at Reshd. He had 
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brought back with him some very handsome Persian and 
Turcoman horses, on which he mounted us fora ride. He 
also possessed one of the large, black, long-tailed so-called 
Orloff trotters, which, only taught that pace, and reaching a 
high rate of speed, are as much prized in Russia as the 
similarly-gifted but much smaller and uglier animal is in 
America. We passed the day very pleasantly with him in 
riding about the neighbourhood, and were much amused at 
his stories of his Persian life, and his graphic descriptions of 
the peculiarities of the people. 

Through his intervention we obtained from General 
Milliutine, chief of the staff to Prince Bariatinsky, letters to 
the generals commanding at Grosna, on the northern frontier 
of Daghestan, Derbend, and Baku, on the shores of the 
Caspian, requesting them to procure any assistance we might 
require, and to give us other letters to the officers command- 
ing the forts in the interior. 

Our next care was to provide ourselves with European 
saddles, our experience of Cossack equipment on the ride 
from Poti to Maran not being easily forgotten. We were 
fortunate enough to procure, at the shop of a German, two 
new English saddles, which, though significantly marked 
“for exportation,” were, nevertheless, strongly made, and 
bore very well the rough usage which they afterwards had 
to endure. These cost only about twice the money they 
could have been got for in England, which was not much, 
considering the distance they had been brought. There was 
not any necessity for laying in a supply of provisions, as 
we found that we could procure at the post houses excellent 
cutlets, and stchee, 2 capital soup made of beef and cabbage, 
together with the native wine, which is very good in most 
cases. Having got the necessary padaroshna, and left most 
of our luggage behind us in the hotel, we started on our 
expedition early in the morning of the 18th July, in the 
usual post telega. Having retraced our road from Poti as 
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far as Maketha, we crossed the Kura, and ascended the 
valley of the Aragui. Our route for the first two stations 
lay through a plain, for the greater part barren and un- 
cultivated. The post-houses were low, wretched, thatched 
hnts, and the postmasters were Georgians, in sheepskin 
tachubas,” or cloaks, with the wool inside, whose long 
locks, escaping from under their fur caps, seemed as shaggy 
and unkempt as the manes of the miserable animals in their 
stables. 

After some time we neared the mountains, and began to 
ascend some low hills, on which were scattered at long inter- 
vals small villages, beside each of which was erected a stone- 
and-mortar-built tower, with door-way many feet above the 
ground, and sometimes faced with iron. The situation for 
the village was generally selected near an eminence on which 
this tower of refuge stood, so that at the first approach of a 
marauding band of mountaineers, the inhabitants, who kept 
their more valuable property, money, &. always in it, could 
at once take shelter within its walls, and save themselves 
from the fate which befell their flocks and herds. Although 
some of these strongholds are very ancient, yet many belong 
to more modern times, and have been very recently used by 
the inhabitants during the incursions of the neighbouring 
half-subdued Tcherkess tribes. Many of these towers re- 
semble the round towers of Ireland. They are built and 
roofed in the same manner, and the door is placed at some 
elevation from the ground, but they are from a third to a 
half less in height than the Irish towers. We passed through 
Dushet, a stone-built tower of some size, where the post- 
master also kept a café, but seemed his own best customer, 
as he was very drunk indeed, too much so to read our papers. 

We could only get on about forty miles that day, and 
spent the night at a station called Ananour. We found, on 
rising next morning, that the rain, which had been threaten- 
ing the whole of the preceding day, had at last come down, 
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and that the whole valley was shrouded over in a thick mist. 
The water fell in torrents, the road was inches deep in mud, 
and, in fact, a more unpromising day for crossing the great 
range, and seeing the magnificent scenery which we were 
told we should pass at Dariel, could not be found. But as 
it would have been foolish to wait for finer weather, rain 
sometimes, in these countries near the mountains, continuing 
for days together, there was nothing for it but to push on; 
and so, casing ourselves in waterproofs, we mounted into our 
telega, and drove on through the deluge. We could only 
see a short distance either before or above us, the fog pre- 
venting the one view, the low rain clouding the other; and 
all we knew was that we were ascending a wooded valley, 
with a boiling river running at the bottom. 

The road, at first indifferent, soon began to be much 
worse, and, towards the end of the second station after 
leaving Ananour, became nearly impassable from mud and 
deep ruts, in which the wheels got imbedded in a thick 
slime. We soon began to ascend a nearly perpendicular 
mountain, which blockaded the valley, by a winding road cut 
in its face, at a slope of about one foot in three. The streams 
of water running down it had made it exactly resemble the 
bed of a mountain torrent, and our three horses were hardly 
able to pull up our light telega by starts of twenty yards at 
a time. The yamstchik, however, accustomed to the spot, 
seemed to think that we progressed very satisfactorily, and 
appeared quite contented when we made any ground what- 
soever, making it his chief care to prevent us from losing 
what we had already gained. 

Having thus ascended four or five hundred ‘yards in an 
hour, the forest through which we had hitherto been driving 
suddenly ceased, and was succeeded by pastures of a short 
fine grass and clover, on which large flocks of fat-tailed sheep 
and silky-haired goats seemed to thrive admirably. The 
Scene was also diversified by small hamlets, each with its 
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inseparable tower of refuge, which became visible from time 
to time. The day partially clearing, we were enabled to see, 
as we emerged from the forest, the commencement of the 
amow covering the mountain tops above us, the summits 
themselves being still hidden in mist. 

On leaving the second post-house, which is very solidly 
built, and furnished with double glass windows, brick stoves, 
and every precaution against the intense cold of winter at 
these heights, we mounted the last ascent by a series of 
zigzags which had been lately made, and on reaching the 
edge of the snow, found that we had also reached the summit 
of the pasa. 

On the highest point of the road was erected a large 
wooden cross, which marks the boundary-line between 
Europe and Asia, and from which, in the German maps, this 
spot is denominated Kreuzberg. From this we began to 
descend slowly the opposite or northern side of the range. 
Tt was bitterly cold; the icy wind whistled on all sides, 
bearing with it small particles of snow, of which a freshly 
fallen layer covered the face of the surrounding country as 
far as it could be seen. We were at an elevation of nearly 
nine thousand feet, or about the height of Mont Brevant, 
on the side of the valley of Chamouni, opposite to Mont 
Blanc. 

‘We descended rapidly into the valley of the Terek, which 
here takes its rise, and passing through some rocky gorges of 
most romantic wildness, reached the post-house of Kobi, 
where we were detained a short time. In the evening we 
drove on to the station of Kasbek, at the foot of the moun- 
tain of that name, passing by the small fort of Dariel, 
which gives its name to the defile, but which is merely a 
barrack for a few soldiers, surrounded by a wall pierced for 
musketry, and situated on the bank of the stream, where the 
gorge of rock widens a little. 

At the fort, a bar, exactly similar to a turnpike bar in 
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England, crosses the road, and a contribution of about a 
shilling is demanded, most probably to aasist in keeping the 
Toad in repair. 

Nothing could be wilder or more gloomily grand than 
the defile through which we now drove. The enormous 
granite mountains piled one over the other, and their 
summits capped for thousands of feet (the Kasbek being 
sixteen thousand feet in height) with perpetual snow, are as 
if were reft in twain by the river, which forms thus a passage 
for itself, boiling and foaming at the bottom of an abyss, the 
walls of which are sometimes two thousand feet in perpen- 
dicular height. The road, by the edge of the stream, some~ 
times not fifty feet in width, is in some places excavated out 
of the solid rock some six feet above it, whilst in others the 
defile opens to half a mile in width. It always shows the 
same chasm-like features, and presents the same appearance 
of utter desolation and chaos. In some degree the pass of 
Dariel resembles that of the St. Gothard about the vicinity 
of the Devil's Bridge, but the mountains being much 
higher, and the scenery on a very much Jarger scale, it 
is far more imposing, and is probably nowhere surpassed 
in gloomy magnificence. Numerous streams, some falling 
in cascades from great heights, others flowing through 
ravines and clefts in the rocky walls, discharge their waters 
into the Terek, which gradually assumes the dimensions of a 
river. 

In this part of the Caucasus the mountains present very 
different features to those on the southern or opposite side, 
being quite devoid of timber, which seems to dislike the 
sterile soil. The road, which in some parts has been widened 
by the Russians, by whom it is kept in repair at great 
expense, is generally very narrow, in many places hardly 
wide enough for two telegas to pass each other. On the 
southern side a new and beautifully engineered route is 
nearly finished to the summit; but, as on the northern, the 
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rocky barrier confines the only practicable line. All that 
can be done is to widen the already existing road, which is 
being completed by slow degrees, the only available mean 
of accomplishing this Herculean task being to blast the solid 
rock and carry a way through the granite. Yet this road is 
the only means of conveyance by land of heavy materials 
from Russia to Persia and Turkey in Europe, and already, 
though apparently in such bad condition, enormous sums 
have been spent upon it, the Emperor Nicholas once de- 
claring, when asked to defray some additional expense, that 
it had already cost as much as if it had been paved with silver 
roubles. From the Kasbek we drove in three short stations 
to Vladikavkas, about twenty-six miles, the defile gradually 
becoming wider, the country more open, trees and scattered 
farms beginning to make their appearance, and the soil 
assuming a fertile look. 

Viadikavkas is situated on the Terek, at the point where 
it debouches from the mountains. Built for military pur- 
poses chiefly, its importance consisting in commanding the 
pass, it seems a poor-looking town, with wide streets of one 
story high houses. The roadway is almost impassable, so deep 
and retentive is the mud. It was formerly surrounded by a 
rampart and ditch ; the latter is now shallow and nearly filled 
up. We entered by a gate in which stood a sentry, and drove 
to an inn, which our yamstchik assured us was of the most 
splendid description. We found it a large stone building con- 
taining one long room, down the centre of which ran a table, 
and off which proceeded some dark-looking passages leading 
to two or three little closets which we were told were bed- 
rooms, an assertion which it was difficult to credit, as they 
did not contain any beds. A bench about two feet wide, 
apparently the only furniture, was considered quite sufficient 
by the superannuated Russian soldier who acted as factotum 
in the establishment, and who informed us, on our asking to 
see the master of the house, that we could not do so for two 
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or three hours, as he was then drunk. On mentioning to 
him that it would be a great favour if we could get sheets to 
place over the cushions of the benches, as after three days in 
a telega it would be a luxury to undress, he calmly informed 
us that there never had been such a thing in the house, and 
it was not until after some time had elapsed that he was 
able to procure for us a japanned water basin looking like a 
shallow knife tray. As, however, in the country parts of 
Russia most people travel with their own beds and pillows, 
such a provision on the part of the innkeepers is not requi- 
site. In fact, a Russian hotel, except at a very large town, 
resembles much an Eastern khan, or caravanserai, where the 
shelter from the weather afforded by bare walls alone is pro- 
vided. A post-station often affords quite as good accommoda- 
tion as is to be met with at an hotel, as there is always o 
wooden bench on which to sleep, and more than this is not 
often found at an inn, the Russians of the lower and middle 
classes almost invariably sleeping in their clothes, 

We took advantage of the time necessary to restore the 
housemaster to consciousness to call on the commandant of 
the town, it being necessary to do so in order to arrange 
about changing our padaroshna, that which we had procured 
at Tiflis not being good for the by-road which we were about 
to take to Grosna across the steppe, and on which alone horses 
could be procured by an official order from the military posts, 
established on the line at the foot of the mountains, at a few 
versts distance from each other. We found him very obliging 
and anxious to facilitate our journey, and were at once pre- 
sented with the necessary order. Having found it impossible 
to walk with any degree of pleasure through the lakes of 
mud which filled the streets, we returned to our hotel, and 
the host having in the meantime got sober, we dined on 
tschee and mutton. The night was passed in unavoidable 
but useless contention with the attacks of a numerous and 
fierce colony of fleas, and we left early next morning for the 
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military colony of Grosna, the residence of General Count 
Yevdachimoff, commanding the Daghestan district. 

Shortly after leaving Viadikavkas we entered upon the 
steppe, the boundless plain stretching away to the north as 
far as the eye could reach, covered with a thin and, at that 
season of the year, dried grass. A few very low ridges of 
hills are to be seen occasionally. A number of sepulchral 
mounds of. all sizes dot the surface of the steppe, and continue 
to do so the remainder of the way to Grosna. Sometimes 
these mounds are in groups of five or six, sometimes in lines, 
but more frequently isolated. When opened they have been 
invariably found to contain bones of human beings and ani- 
mals, arms and utensils of different kinds, with charcoal ashes, 
&c. These tumuli are found all over the steppes, extending 
through the vast table-lands of Central Asia to the borders 
of China, and forming the burial-places of the various peoples 
that migrated westward towards Europe from the Storehouse 
of Nations. In appearance they are conical, resembling in 
size and shape the barrows found in England and Ireland. 
They are sometimes surmounted by stone figures, roughly 
hewn, to which Haxthausen and other savans assign a high 
antiquity. These statues are very rudely carved, presenting 
in many instances only a ludicrous resemblance to the human 
shape. Haxthausen quotes from the description of the Huns 
by Ammianus Marcellinus, who says, “ They have singular 
forms, and might be mistaken for beasts walking on two legs, 
or for those roughly-hewn columns in human form which 
are seen on the shores of the Pontus Eusinus.” Tn recent 
times some memorial pillars with inscriptions, usually in 
Arabic or Turkish, have also been erected on the spots where 
persons had been killed by Lesghian marauders, but these 
do not extend far from Vladikavkas. 

Having driven about ten miles, we arrived at a village 
surrounded by a deep ditch and wall of clay, on the top of 
which was placed a quantity of thorny brushwood, laid horizon- 
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tally, with the branches on the outside, staked firmly down 
and interlaced with ropes, forming a barrier which, simple as 
its materials are, must be very difficult to surmount or cut 
through. These villages are always built in the square form, 
with projections at the angles, so as to sweep the faces with 
musquetry, and are erected at a few miles’ distance from each 
other along the foot of the mountains, the entire way from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian. They are inhahjted by colo- 
nies of Cossacks, who cultivate as much of the district sur- 
rounding as is sufficient for their maintenance, and who, in 
consideration of the military service they perform, are exempt 
from taxation. This chain of small detached forts forms the 
celebrated Line of the Caucasus, which, blockading the moun- 
taineers within their fastnesses, not only serves as a means of 
annoyance to the tribes, but also affords protection from their 
attacks both to the colonists themselves and to the nomads 
of the steppe. Watch-towers or platforms, placed on high 
wooden posts, are erected on the side of the village next the 
hills, and are always occupied by a Cossack sentinel on the 
look-out to give notice of any sudden descent of a small body 
of plundering Lesghians. The cattle and sheep are regu- 
larly driven into the villages at night, where large en- 
closures are made for them, and sentries are posted as if in 
a camp. 

The Cossacks of the Line of the Kuban are quite distinct 
from those of the Don, and are descended from the Zaporogues 
who, originally robber-bands formed of deserters, outlaws, &c., 
during the times when the Russians had to contend for exis. 
tence with the Tatars and Poles, finally settled on the banks of 
the Dnieper, and established for themselves a republican form 
of government. Chiefly composed of the same race and pro- 
fessing the same religion as the Russians, they gradually re- 
nounced the formal allegiance they had professed to Poland, 
and, in the reign of Peter the Great, became united to Russia. 
For some time they retained their own form of government, 
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privileges, and institutions, being under the rule of a Hetman 
appointed by the Russian sovereign; but, gradually, advan- 
tage was taken of their internal disorders to divide them into 
smaller bodies, and after the death of their last Hetman, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, no other was appointed. 
A part of them were transferred in 1792 to the Caucasian 
frontier along the Kuban; but a much larger number went 
over to the Turks, who settled them on the southern bank of 
the Danube, near the sea-coast. After some time, however, 
they returned to their former masters, and are now estab- 
lished on the Sea of Azov, where they man a number of 
small gun-boats. These Cossacks of the Line of the Kuban 
(or Black Seaside) are said te be able to furnish 30,000 
soldiers. 

The Cossacks of the Line of the Terek, whose posts 
and colonies we were now passing, are of the Don, who, 
deriving their origin in much the same manner as the Zapo- 
rogues, from robbers, fugitive serfs, deserters, &., during the 
confusion occasioned by the Tiitar and Polish wars, settled 
on the banks of the Don, and for some time plundered the 
countries around impartially. At last they were subdued by 
the Russians and dispersed, some to Siberia, some to the 
frontiers of Tatary, while others were sent south, towards 
the end of the last century, to form this chain of military 
colonies to check the incursions of the Tcherkess tribes. 
They retain a good many of their old privileges, and differ in 
their creed in some minor points from the Greek religion. 
They furnish about 20,000 irregulars to the Russian army. 
No serfage having ever existed among them, they are all 
freemen, possess an equal share in the land, and are exeropted. 
from taxation, performing military service instead. Their 
horses are small, Jean, and miserable-looking ponies, ewe- 
necked and shaggy, but possess a great amount of endurance, 
and are capable of suffering hardships under which better- 
looking animals would perish. The men are clad in the 
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grey Russian great-coat and flat cap, and are armed with 
a long lance, sword, and pistols. 

To avoid the vexatious delays of changing our telega and 
horses at each post, we accepted an offer made by our yams- 
tchik to bring us the whole way to Grosna for a certain sum, a 
little above the regular tariff. He promised to do so the 
same day, and did his best; but nevertheless we were 
obliged to stop at a village eight miles from our journey’s 
end, At every six miles’ distance we passed a village fortified 
in the manner described—a Cossack sentinel perched upon 
his platform, thirty or forty feet above the ground. Our 
road lay along the bank of the Sandsha, a small sluggishly- 
flowing river which fulls into the Terek below Grosna, and 
whose banks for some distance on either side were covered 
with weeds and green herbage. On our way we observed 
at some distance an immense cloud, apparently of dust, 
but stationary, covering the plain for a couple of miles 
in extent, and on approaching it found it to be a swarm 
of locusts, who were busily engaged in stripping the reeds 
of their foliage down to the stems. 

‘We passed through the centre of the swarm, the horizon 
being completely hidden by what seemed at a little distance 
a dense cloud of sand, rising or falling as the myriads 
of insects sought fresh spots of verdure. We could easily 
realize what the ravages of such a swarm must be in a 
cultivated country, and could well believe the stories 
related of the destruction of green corn caused by such a 
visitation in a single day in the grain-producing lands of 
Bessarabia and the Principalitics. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ww were agreeably surprised, on arriving at the post 
where we were to spend the night, to find that a 
Polish Jew, who had been burnt out at Grosna by a great 
fire which had taken place about a month before, had taken 
refuge there, and had established a kind of café. We put 
up with him, and fared sumptuonsly, contrasting the 
treatment we received from him with that which we had 
experienced in places of more pretension. We arrived in the 
evening, just as the inhabitants were driving in their flocks 
and herds for the night; and the large troops of buffaloes 
and sheep filing through the narrow gateway in the clay 
walls and brushwood fortifications, with the shepherds armed 
to the teeth, and the Cossacks riding about, presented a 
curious mixture of the representatives of peace and war. 

‘We arrived at Grosna early next day, and found it, 
although a large place and chief town of a district, 
surrounded by similar defences to those of the smaller 
posts we had passed. The fire which had occurred only 
about a fortnight previously had burnt down fully three- 
fourths of it, and while many of the inhabitants had taken 
refuge in the surrounding villages, a number more had 
pitched tents, and run up huts with any material that they 
had been able to rescue from the flames. 

For some time we threaded our way through the charred 
timbers and other débris that encumbered the streets, seeking 
in vain for some place where we might put up, but to no 
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purpose; and, at last, in despair we drove to a handsome- 
looking stone building belonging to Government, where we 
were told the officers of the garrison used to give entertain- 
ments, and where strangers who were recommended to them 
were sometimes admitted. However, we had no better 
success here, for the sullen-looking individual who seemed to 
have the charge of the place, taking a contemptuous glance at 
our dusty and travel-stained appearance, refused positively to 
allow us to enter without an order from the governor, and’ 
shut the door in our faces, So in spite of the early hour, 
eight o’clock, there was nothing for it but to drive to the 
quarters of Count Yevdachimoff, and present to him the 
letter of recommendation we had received in Tiflis from 
General Milliutine. The Count received us at once, and 
immediately gave us an order of admittance to the place in 
question, which he called a club. Furnished with this Open 
sesame we had the pleasure of snubbing triumphantly the 
grim janitor who had so lately refused to have anything to 
do with us. 

We found the house a very large one, the apartments 
being of good size, and furnished, some as billiard, and others 
as reception rooms for travellers. When we had established 
ourselves, and got rid of the travel-stains of the preceding 
days, we found an excellent breakfast prepared’ by the com- 
bined talents for forage and cookery of Giorgi and our 
Cerberus. In a short time the Count’s aide-de-camp called 
to arrange with us about our journey through the mountains 
to Videgne and Gounib—the former the mountain fastness 
where Schamyl had so long lived, and the latter the strong- 
hold in which he was at last captured. Count Yevdachimoff 
himself, although a Count and General of Division, could only 
speak Russian, so we were obliged to converse with him 
through his aide-de-camp, who acted as interpreter, speaking 
French very well. 

Count Yevdachimoll’s career has been a striking one, 
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almost without parallel in the Russian army, and resembling 
that of some of the marshals of the first Napoleon. The 
son of a private soldier, he was educated in a school esta- 
plished in the regiment to which his father belonged, and 
entering the ranks at an early age, his talents and undaunted 
courage procured him in some time a commission, from 
which period his advancement has been rapid. Constantly 
employed in the Caucasus, he was supposed to understand 
better than any other officer the peculiar tactics required to 
combat the mountaineers with success; and he concluded 
two long and laborious campaigns, during which half of his 
troops were employed in cutting down the forests, whiie the 
other half skirmished in front, by the capture of Videgne, 
which, being his chief residence, Schamy] defended with 
great obstinacy. For this feat he was made General of 
Division. Prosecuting the war with the utmost vigour, after 
some months he succecded in compelling the Circassian chief 
to take refuge in the hill-fort of Gounib, where he soon after 
surrendered to Prince Bariatinsky, the Viceroy, who arrived 
from Tiflis to take command of the beleaguering army. In 
reward for this last service, the Emperor granted him the 
title of Count, accompanying it with the Cross of the order 
of St. George of the Second Class, the Emperor himself 
being at present the only possessor of that of the First, 
and the Jate Prince Paskievitch the only person to whom 
it was given by the Emperor Nicholas. Count Yevdachimoff 
was a tall man, seemingly about fifty-five years of age; but 
we were assured that he was younger, his constant service 
making him look older than he really was. 

His aide-de-camp told us that the country being still 
disturbed by small bands of the mountaineers, he would give 
us an order which would provide us with an escort from each 
of the forta we passed. These fastnesses are established at a 
few miles distance from each other all over the country which 
the Russians have lately occupied, but not subdued. Each of 
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them is connected with its nearest neighbours by roads con- 
structed entirely by the Russian soldiers, it being impos- 
sible of course to procure labourers in the newly-conquered 
districts. Having thanked the general, and paid him another 
visit in the evening, we returned to our luxurious quarters, 
‘and early next morning four led horses, and a score of 
Cossacks, made their appearance. Placing the very small 
amount of luggage we had brought with us on one of these, 
we left Grosna, and soon breaking into a smart trot had 
every reason to congratulate ourselves on our purchase of 
English saddles. The plains, as we neared the mountains, 
from which Grosna is situated about twenty miles, became 
covered with scattered bushes, and detached clamps of trees 
soon made their appearance. 

We passed several freshly-made graves, those of the 
Lesghians who fell in battle against the Russians being 
distinguished by a spear or long lance stuck in the ground 
at the head. These memorials of bravery are always re- 
spected by the Russians, the last resting-places of many of 
whose soldiers are often side by side with those of their 
gallant enemies. The plain gradually became more wooded 
as we advanced. We changed our escort at two Cossack 
posts, where there was stabling for some fifty horses, with 
barracks for the men, the whole surrounded by a high wall, 
with loopholes for musquetry. Continuing our journey, 
we arrived at Arsinoe, a fort built at the foot of the 
mountains, which rise very abruptly from the plain, and 
at the entrance to the valley of the Huhndaia, at the head of 
which, at about twenty miles distance, is the village and fort 
of Videgne. The fort here consisted of barracks and stables 
for three hundred men and one hundred horses, and was 
defended by a ditch and clay walls, with brushwood on the 
top, like those of the military villages of the Line; but, in 
_ addition to these defences, there was a field-piece in the 
square projecting at each corner. 
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Here our escort was augmented by fifty Cossacks, and we 
entered the valley which we were to ascend to Videgne, and 
for the first time saw the actual manner in which the war 
had been conducted in these mountains, and the enormous 
difficulties which the invading force had to contend with, in 
the nature of the country, even more than in the determina- 
tion of the inhabitants. 

The valley, or rather very large glen, is wide and deep, 
and completely covered, as close as they could grow, with 
trees of the largest size, chiefly elm and beech, many being 
of great height, and from five to six feet in diameter. The 
underwood was’ in most places so thick that it seemed an 
impossibility to effect a passage without the use of an axe, a 
matted growth of ‘hazel, briers, and rhododendrons covering 
the ground between the stems of the trees. Where a glimpse 
could be obtained of the mountain-tops on both sides of the 
valley, they were also clothed to their summits with the 
densest forest. This belt of timber, some twenty-five milcs 
in width, commences near Vladikavkas, and encircles the 
base of Daghestan to the north, the interior being in gencral 
devoid of forest. 

For about four hundred yards in width along the bottom 
of the valley, these gigantic trees had been cut down, and 
yet lay about in confusion where they had fallen, covered by 
a rank growth of weeds and vegetation, which almost hid the 
massive trunks from view, though the bare and crooked 
limbs stuck up in all directions. This difficult operation had 
to be accomplished under the fire of the enemy, and as one 
half of the disposable force was always engaged skirmishifg 
with the mountaineers, who kept up an Indian warfare 
from behind the trees upon the advancing Russians, the 
lose of life was enormous. Nevertheless, Yevdachimoff’ per- 
severed, constructing as he advanced a road practicable for 
heavy guns, and succeeded in nine months, by the most 
strenuous exertions, in placing some cannon in a position to 
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bear upon Videgne. After an obstinate defence, which showed 
more bravery than military skill upon Schamyl’s part, when the 
Russian guns from a superior height completely commanded 
the fort at a few hundred yards’ distance, he abandoned the 
place from whence he had so long defied the Muscovite power, 
and took refuge among the mountains to the south-east. 
Yevdachimoff commenced cutting this road through the forest 
with nine battalions, in the autumn of 1856, finishing it and 
capturing Videgne in the summer of 1859, He thus accom- 
plished this tremendous task in about nine months. Imme- 
diately after the capture of Videgne, the fort and village were 
destroyed, and a new fort or redoubt, to mount twenty guns, 
was commenced not far from its site, in a better position. 

We rode rapidly up the valley, seeing occasionally an 
isolated figure high above us among the rocks, who, the 
Cossacks assured us, was a Lesghian on the look out, the’ 
band to which he belonged being concealed from view. As 
we were so strong a body, however, we were not molested. 

The forest maintains its dense character all the way to 
the source of the stream which runs down the valley, and 
then suddenly ceasing, we emerged upon a very fertile and 
well-cultivated plain, on an eminence in which, at a couple 
of miles distance, we saw the new Russian fort of Videgne. 
Cantering across the plain, most of which is carefully luid 
out in water meadows, intersected by small streams in all 
directions, we arrived ut the fort at eight in the evening, 
and although Colonel Tchertkoff, commanding the regiment 
in garrison, to whom we had brought a letter from Count 
Yevdachimoff, was absent on an expedition against a still 
unsubdued tribe, we were received very hospitably by the 
officers of the garrison, some of whom spoke French. 

We took up our abode in the colonel’s quarters, which 
had been built of the materials of the house of Schamyl’s 
second son, brought from the ruins of Videgne. The eldest, 
who had been captured in his childhood, and brought up and 
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educated at St. Petersburg, having been exchanged for the 
Princesses Chavchavadzey and Orbeliani, did not survive more 
than a few months the change from a civilized life among 
the Russians, to the barbarous existence which he had to 
lead on his return to his native Jand, and the ill-usage on 
account of his Russian tendencies which he endured at the 
hands of his father, who imprisoned and otherwise treated 
him very harshly. 

Everywhere within the fort, barracks for the soldiers, 
houses for the officers, forges, store-houses, stables, and artil- 
lery-sheds were being built by the soldier-artizans, under the 
direction of the ‘engineer officers, in a most solid and perma- 
nent manner. The outer wall was of stone, and some twenty 
pieces of cannon were mounted in various places, in such a 
manner that a flanking fire could be directed on all sides. 
A deep ditch and a wall with brushwood chevaux-de-frise 
also surrounded the fort, which was rapidly drawing towards 
completion. 

One of the officers did the honours to us in the absence 
of the colonel, and we dined in a room on the walls of which 
hung the six colours of the six battalions composing the 
regiment, the Russians never taking their colours with them 
into the field. Not being in uniform, and having no 
apparent object in coming to such an out-of-the-way spot, 
our arrival evidently created the greatest curiosity on the 
part of the soldiers, who, we were told, had at last settled 
that we were foreign civil engineers, come down specially 
from St. Petersburg to report upon the manner in whieh the 
forts in the lately occupied districts were being built, an éx- 
planation which in their minds quite accounted for the 
civility with which they saw their officers treating us and 
accompanying us about. 

The bricks used were made on the spot, the stone and sand. 
were quarried at a short distance off, the lime was burnt in 
kilns built of stone and mud, the surrounding forest supplied 
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the timber, the roofing was of sheet-iron brought from Russia, 
and the skilled and unskilled labour was found among the 
ranks of the soldiers, almost every Russian serf being able to 
handle an axe, and many also being accustomed at their 
homes to use a trowel. 

The fort of Videgne, being in a commanding position, was 
intended to become the permanent head-quarters of a regi- 
ment. The army in the Caucasus is organized in a different 
manner from the rest of the Russian troops. The entire force 
operating in that region consists of six divisions of regular 
infantry, of four regiments each, every regiment composed of 
six battalions of (nominally) one thousand men each. A 
battalion contains five -companies, numbering two hundred 
men each, of whom fifty are furnished with rifles. There are 
also four light guns attached to each regiment. One of these 
battalions remains in Russia as a permanent depdt, receiving 
and drilling the recruits, who, when trained, are forwarded to 
the Caucasus, where they are received by a second battalion, 
also in permanent quarters, which is used as an acclimatizing 
depdt. They remain in this second depdt battalion for twelve 
months, by which time they are supposed to have become 
sufficiently accustomed to the climate to be able to take the 
field, and they are then drafted off as required to the four 
service battalions, which are generally under canvas or hutted 
in temporary camps, two being invariably with the colonel- 
commandant of the regiment. When three or four of these 
battalions are in the field together, a general of brigade takes 
the command. One regular cavalry division of four regiments, 
each of twelye hundred horse, is generally quartered in the 
larger towns. A regular force of 144,000 infantry and 4800 
cavalry thus occupies, or rather is supposed to occupy, the 
Caucasian provinces; but the actual force of both arms seldom 
exceeds 90,000 men,—sickness, hard service, and bad food 
carrying the soldiers off by wholesale. 

The period of service in the Russian army is now reduced 
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to fifteen years in the European or Siberian portiors of the 
empire, and, on account of the hardships they undergo, being 
nearly always in the field, twelve in the Caucasian provinces. 
Their clothing is good and serviceable, the long greatcoat 
and high boots being peculiarly adapted to a climate alter- 
nating between great heat and cold, dryness and moisture. 
Their pay is nominally two roubles and ahalf, or zbout seven 
shillings and sixpence sterling, per annum; but they very 
seldom indeed get anything, even this small sum being kept 
from them on some pretext. The food they are provided 
with a Russian alone could exist on, and yet they seem to do 
a large amount of work on it. 

At the Fort of Preobajinsky, through which we passed 
near Gounib, we saw the dinners provided for them at the 
moment when they were undergoing the process of cooking 
in large coppers. They consisted solely of a thin gruel made 
of black bread and water, with a little sult, and some roots 
which were found growing wild in the neighbourhood. And 
this mash of rye and water was their only food, and had been 
80 for some time. They sometimes received a ration of vodka, 
but this strong coarse spirit probably does more harm than 
good to frames nourished upon such a diet. Looking at the 
treatment they receive, and the hard work they have to per- 
form, exposed to the extremes of heat and cold, it is no 
wonder that the soldier seldom claims his discharge on the 
ground of having served the twelve years prescribed by 
military law. Yet here as elsewhere they show the same 
passive obedience to their officers and blind reliance on their 
authority, which have always been the well-known charac- 
teristics of the Russian soldier. 

In addition to the regular troops, there is a division of 
irregular infantry, Georgian militia, for local service, some 
twenty thousand strong, and a force of irregular cavalry, 
including the far-famed Cossacks of the Line, of from forty 
to fifty thousand men. Altogether, in this part of their vast 
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empire the Russians have probably under arms from one 
hundred and fifty to one hundred and sixty thousand men of 
all arms, who are inured to hardship, exposure, and cam- 
paigning in the roughest sense of the word. 

On the morning after our arrival we rode out at an early 
hour with some of the officers and a Cossack escort to see the 
ruins of Videgne, about two miles distant, One of them, a Pole, 
spoke French perfectly, and acted as our cicerone during our 
ride. It seemed difficult to believe, on seeing the small size 
and insignificant fortifications of the village, that the Lesghian 
chief could have lived there in security, defying the utmost 
force of Russia for many years, the belt of forest through 
which we had passed the preceding day alone separating him 
from the head-quarters of a Russian division at Grosna. Yet 
here he had lived fora long time, sending out detached parties 
which scoured the country one hundred miles distant, and 
carried off the inhabitants when unfriendly to him, as in 
the case of the two princesses, prisoners to his mountain 
fastness, from whence they were only released on payment 
of a ransom fixed by himself. This fact alone serves to 
show how impracticable the nature of the country must be, 
where a partizan chief, who of late years, though formerly 
much more formidable, could never gather together under 
his orders more than a couple of thousand mountaineers, 
could with impunity set at nought the efforts of one of the 
great military powers of Europe. 

‘We visited the spot where his house stood. Some few 
posts yet remained standing. It had been built apparently 
of timber-wattles and mud. It seemed to have been about 
sixty feet long and twenty broad, and, to judge from the 
height of the remaining posts, about seven or eight feet high. 
Yet in this and some other huts he and his three wives had 
lived, and the two unhappy princesses kept prisoners for 
eight months within a day’s ride of their countrymen, who 
were nevertheless powerless to rescue them. Nowthe growth 
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of weeds that covered the spot was so rauk that on looking at 
it one would have imagined that instead of the short space of 
one year a long time must have elapsed since the village had 
been destroyed and its inbabitants driven to seek other homes, 
Near Schamy]’s own house stood that of his second son, 
-Kasi Machmet, the materials of which had been transported 
to the new Russian fort. 

The village itself stood upon a low hill jutting out from 
the surrounding hills for a little distance into the plain, On 
yarious commanding points at the head of the valley the 
Lesghians had erected batteries of light guns, some taken 
from the Russians in former engagements, and others, strange 
to say, cast by the mountaineers themselves in rude foundries 
built by Schamyl’s orders. However, at last when General 
Yevdachimoff had silenced these guns by the fire of his heavier 
artillery, brought by the road which he had constructed with 
such labour up the valley of the Hulndaia, and had taken 
up a position commanding the village, the mountaineers did 
not wait for a final assault, but setting fire to their houses, 
fled to the adjacent forests and mountains. During the 
struggle, Schamyl himself remained on the hills in the rear 
of the Russians with a large cavalry force, of which, from the 
nature of the ground, he could make no use ; and his infantry, 
although making the most desperate attacks, were unable to 
penetrate to the Russian guns, which soon drove them out of 
the village. After the capture of Videgne, he remained with 
a couple of hundred followers wandering among the moun- 
tains for three or four months, and at last took refuge in the 
extraordinary natural fortress of Gounib, where he was besieged 
and taken prisoner. 

Having ridden to the various Russian and Lesghian 
positions, and seen the spots where the batteries on each side 
were placed, we returned to the Russian fort. One of the 
Cossacks forming the escort carried a piece of old rope, at one 
end of which smouldered a spark which scrved to light the 
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perpetual cigarettes smoked by the Russian officers, and 
indeed by people of every calling and nation throughout the 
Russian empire. Everywhere, on paying 2 visit, the inevi- 
table glass of tea, usually very sweet, with a slice of lemon 
instead of cream or milk, has to be drunk, and a cigarette 
smoked, so that if four or five different people are called on 
jn one afternoon, the visitor is shortly inflated to the condition 
of the Shepherd in the “ Pickwick Papers.” 

Soon after our return, a messenger arrived from Colonel 
Tschertkoff, who sent word that he could not come back to 
Videgne for some days, the tribe which he was endeavouring 
to reduce uot having yet made their submission, A Murid, 
or chief combining both spiritual and temporal authority, 
called Basangour, bad lately taken up arms against the 
Tussians, and possessing great influence over the mountaineers, 
soon attracted four or five hundred of the more discontented 
among them to his standard. He had latterly become very 
troublesome, all the tribes in the neighbourhood who had 
made their submission being subjected to the depredations of 
his followers ; and at last Colonel Tschertkoff had taken the 
field against him with two battalions of his regiment, some 
twelve hundred men, to advance against and destroy the 
chief’s mountain fastnesses. He was then the only chief in 
Daghestan in arms, but some time subsequently a rising again 
took place. In fact, at first the sul mission of the mountaineers 
is only nominal, and consists solely in allowing the Russians 
to construct forts at a few miles’ distance from each other in 
the most commanding positicns in the country, no taxes or 
contributions of any sort being demanded, and no interference 
with the patriarchal authority of the chiefs exercised. When 
their hold of the country, however, by means of these forts 
and roads becomes firmer, and the people more accustomed to 
their presence, the Russians slowly and gradually interfere 
with the power of the chiefs, cautiously lessening their in- 
fluence with their followers; and by appointing an officer to 
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reside with the heads of the various tribes, whose assent is 
necessary to any punishments, and who assists in deciding 
disputes, they by degrees accustom the natives to regard 
them, and not their hereditary chiefs, as their real rulers. 
As yet the Russians have not ventured to impose taxes, and 
all the Caucasian provinces being exempt from conscription, 
that great incentive to revolt is avoided. 

We were now in the country of the Tschetchnians, a tribe 
of the Lesghians, who, though once formidable from their posi- 
tion, with an impenetrable forest on the north, and the crags 
and precipices of the mountains on the south, which made 
it impossible to punish their ravages, were now being rapidly 
subdued. As there was no chance of Colonel Tschertkofi's 
return, we called on the officer commanding in his absence, 
who had paid us a visit the preceding evening, and were pre- 
sented by him to his wife, an exceedingly pretty woman of 
Cossack birth, to whom, to our great surprise—as she did not 
appear more than nineteen or twenty—he told us he had been 
married for seven years. But as early marriages are the rule 
here as elsewhere in Russia, the fact that she had been mar- 
ried when only thirteen quite accounted for her youthful 
appearance. She was a pretty, nicely-dressed, and well- 
mannered woman, by no means answering to the idea of 
Cossacks generally entertained in the west of Europe. 

The inexorable tea-drinking being got over, the com- 
mandant told us he would give us an escort next morning to 
an encampment on the banks of the lake called Eslam, which 
was on our way to Gounib, to which we now wished to wend 
our journey. A Russian officer, who had been waiting at 
Videgne for some time for an opportunity of going in the 
same direction, took the occasion of accompanying us; and 
having paid some more visits to other officers who had called 
upon us, we returned to our quarters, where we again found 
an excellent dinner provided for us. Early next morning, 
the 25th, we started from Videgne with an escort of twenty- 
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five infantry and twenty-five Cossacks, and passing by on the 
right hand the ruins of old Videgne, struck into a mountain 
gorge, up which a road practicable for artillery had only just 
been completed. At first tolerably open, the gorge after 
a few miles begins to contract, the rocks on both sides 
approaching each other become more precipitous, and at 
last. nearly touch each other in many places, scarcely 
allowing room for the road, here only some eight feet in 
width, to pass between. In the narrowest part of the gorge 
we met a convoy of sick and disabled soldiers coming from 
the fort of Preobajinsky, about forty miles distant, many of 
them in the last stage of weakness and exhaustion from feyer 
and dysentery. They lay together, two in each bullock-cart, 
which, without springs of any sort, bumped over the rough 
road, their woe-begone and emaciated features showing but 
too plainly the severity of their sufferings and the deadly 
nature of the climate in the place from whence they were 
coming. Passing with much difficulty in single file the long 
melancholy train of arabas, we continued to ride for some 
distance through the gorge, the road turning and winding 
every few yards to avoid some obstacle or round some corner. 
The rocks were covered with an immense green lichen, which 
often completely hid their surface. 

Having passed these gorges, the glen again opened, and 
after a short halt, we commenced, by 2 road which mounted 
in zigzag, the ascent of some mountains covered with a 
short, thick grass, Unfortunately, as the officer who was our 
travelling companion could only speak Russian, our con- 
versation was carried on through Giorgi, and was conse- 
guently very limited. 

On gaining the summit, we saw beneath us a number of - 
white tents, forming a large encampment on the shores of a 
lake of an irregular shape, surrounded by mountains with 
steep, grassy sides of the same description as that which we 
hhad ascended. While the deep shadow of the surrounding 
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hills left the lake far below in darkness, the rays of the 
evening sun, still falling brightly upon the white tents, gave 
a very beautiful effect to the scene. 

The officer in command allotted us a tent at once on our 
arrival. We gladdened the hearts of our wearied escort by 
a distribution of vodka, and one of the soldiers having just 
returned from a successful day’s fishing in the lake, we 
bought from him some splendid trout, of about a half-pound 
each, on which we made a hearty dinner, the more so that 
at first it seemed as if there was nothing to be had but black 
bread, the usual soldiers’ fare. Afterwards we walked for 
some distance on the shores of the lake, which were ve:y 
beautiful, although devoid of trees. 

Far up in the mountains a few straggling villages, or 
aouls, were to be seen, built of stone and mud, and roofed 
with spars and bushes, over which is spread a layer of clay. 
Seen from a distance these aouls, from the number of loose, 
stone enclosures for sheep and cattle which surround them, 
have the appearance of ruins; and it is only on a nearer 
approach that the wreaths of smoke and barking of curs 
show that they are inhabited. There was also an aoul on 
the banks of the lake lower down, but owing probably to 
the presence of the soldiers it was deserted, except by one or 
two families of old men and women, the latter supernaturally 
ugly. A few sheep grazed around, but to judge by the 
flocks in the pastures high above us the inhabitants did not 
like trusting their property, any more than themselves, in 
the neighbourhood of the soldiers of the hated Muscovite. 

‘We left the encampment early next morning, and 
riding for some miles along the shore of the lake, which 
somewhat resembles in shape a T, we began to ascend the 
grassy mountains which we had seen from the height above 
it the preceding day. We passed a number of wretched- 
looking villages, each possessing a large grave-yard, attes- 
ting the antiquity of places now so miserable. ‘In each 
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of these cemeteries large spears stuck in the ground at the 
head of recently-made graves, marked, as in the plain near 
Arsinoe, the last resting-places of warriors who had fallen 
in battle with the Russians, and whose bodies had been 
carried off by their companions, the Lesghians, as well as 
all the other Circassian tribes, invariably making it a point of 
honour to do so. Continually ascending, we at last reached 
the fort of Vorelno, 1 mere redoubt, with two guns and a 
garrison of one hundred men, the commandant of which lived 
in a kibitka, or felt tent, in which he gave us an excellent 
breakfast of mutton cutlets and mushrooms, to which he 
added a bottle of London porter. 

These kibitkas are constantly used by the Russian sol- 
diers, as well as the mountaineers, and are exactly the same 
as those used by the Titars all over the steppes of Central 
Asia. The walls are made of felt, about a quarter of an inch 
in thickness, by fastening long pieces, some five feet in 
width, to poles, placed about a foot apart. These poles being 
driven into the ground until the bottom edge of the felt 
touches the soil, a conical roof’ of the same material is raised 
onacentral pole, the edges being made fast to the tops of 
the surrounding stakes. This felt, being made of wool, and a 
non-conductor of heat, excludes the burning rays of a summer 
sun more effectually than cotton, its thickness and close tex- 
ture making it also warm in spite of cold winds. While 
erecting their forts the Russian officers seemed invariably to 
muke use of them in preference to the cotton tents. 

From Vorelno, which is at a high elevation, some six 
thousand feet above sea level, a very extensive view is ob- 
tained of the surrounding country, which as far as the eye 
can reach consists of a mass of rugged and stony moun- 
tains, much about the same height, their sides mostly pre- 
cipitous and rocky. In the far distance to the south, the 
snowy peaks of the great chain are visible, forming a 
gigantic panorama to the extent of one hundred miles. 
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AA tested for a couple of hours at the fort, in the 

coustruction of which the soldiers were busily en- 
gaged, we continued our route, and descended the mountuin 
by a series of zigzags; the road, which was only just com- 
pleted, being in many places a mere groove scooped out of 
the face of the precipitous cliff, and in a few hours reached 
Preobajinsky, « fort in process of erection in a spot where 
some projected roads were to intersect each other. On seeing 
the locality selected by the Russians on which to build 
this fort—important solely on account of its central posi- 
tion—we could easily believe the stories of its unhealthiness 
which had been related tous. Situated in a marsh, and 
surrounded on all sides by high mountains, which completely 
shut it in, and prevent any fresh breezes from sweeping 
away the deadly malaria arising from the swamp, it seems 
difficult to assign a sufficient reason for the choice of 
such a spot for the residence of a large body of men. The 
hills around present numerons points on which the roads 
could have been made to meet, and the positions of which, 
being on higher ground, would have been comparatively 
healthy. 

As we entered the fort the fever-stricken, emaciated forms 
of the soldiers who loitered about, showed the sufferings they 
had undergone from disease. Exhausted as they were, how- 
ever, they were Janguidly working at the fortifications. Of 
a battalion upwards of five hundred strong, which seven 
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weeks previously had encamped on this ground and com- 
menced the fort, ninety at present remained, the remainder 
having either died or been removed when stricken down by 
fever, the convoy we had passed on the road near Videgne 
consisting of fifty of them. The wretched, pale creatures 
who remained crawled about more like spectres than human 
beings, the only strong-looking man in the place being the 
eaptain in command, a Pole from Warsaw, who, having been 
for some time in the mountains, had become somewhat accli- 
matized, and could also provide for himself better food than 
the miserable diet on which the soldiers were fed. 

The fort, as usual, was of a square form, and surrounded 
by a wall of masonry twenty feet high, loopholed for mus- 
ketry, with towers at the angles, on each of which two light 
guns were mounted, which swept by their fire the sides of 
the square. The soldiers were encamped in kibitkas in the 
space within, and barracks, sheds, powder magazines, &., 
were in a half-finished state all around. The officer in 
command brought us to his own kibitka, and we spent the 
remainder of the evening in strolling about the fort and the 
neighbourhood with him. 

This place derives considerable interest from the fact 
that the importance of its position was perceived early by 
Schamyl, one of whose greatest attempts at engineering lay 
immediately above us in the shape of a wall of loose stones 
some eight feet in height, running along the side of the 
rocky mountain above us for a great distance—we were told 
ten miles. This wall was in some places strengthened by 
smal] redoubts in which a gun was placed, the whole being 
intended as a barrier to prevent the Russians, should they 
succeed in crossing the mountains thus far, from penetrating 
any further in 2 southerly direction towards the great 
chains, 

A few of these guns lay on the ground in a broken 
condition, having been destroyed by the mountaineers when 
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driven from their line of defence. They were of brass, six- 
pounders, and had been cast by the Lesghians in foundries 
erected in the mountains under the superintendence of 
Polish deserters. The workmanship, as might have been ex- 
pected, was very rough, but they seemed strongly made, and 
serviceable. The materials had been obtained from the guns 
taken from the Russians, which were usually burst and 
otherwise injured by them before abandoning them. 

Far above Schamyl’s wall, which in all probability will 
for ages to come remain as a memorial of the last struggle of 
the Lesghian chief with the invaders, a few aouls, which, but 
for the wreathing smoke, seemed like deserted heaps of ruias, 
were scattered on the mountain side near the summit, sur- 
rounded by some patches of cultivated soil, looking all the 
more verdant in the midst of the surrounding sterility. 
Although the marsh in which Preobajinsky is built is 
covered with alders and other trees growing in damp soils, 
yet the hills around are quite devoid of timber or brushwood 
of any kind. 

In the fort a murid, or petty chief, a counsellor of 
Schamyl’s, remained with the Russians, partly as interpreter 
between them and the mountaineers, and partly, perhaps, as 
a hostage. He seemed on very good terms with them, was 
very well treated, and joked and laughed with the officers us 
if they had been old friends. 

We had brought a letter from the commandant at 
Vorelno to a certain Naib or chief residing near Preobajiusky, 
who, as there were no cavalry there, was to provide us with 
horses and an escort to continue our journey. This digni- 
tary, when the country was occupied by the Russians, 
reasoning very prudently that he ought, for his own suke, to 
get the most from them that he could, had accepted a pen- 
sion of one thousand roubles and the rank of captain in 
the army. We forwarded our letter to him by a messenger, 
requesting him to furnish us with the means of proceeding to. 
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Khunsakh, in the country of the Avars, the residence of their 
Khan. 

Having dined with the officer commanding, who pro- 
duced a bottle of champagne in honour of the fresh arrival 
of travellers at Preobajinsky, we spent the night in a hut 
which he gave up to our use, the floor of which was exca- 
vated to a depth of two feet below the level of the damp 
soil around. In the morning, our Naib, Ali by name, made 
lis appearance, accompanied by his head man, Ismail Beg, 
both remarkably fine-looking men, handsomely dressed, 
armed to the teeth, and well mounted on small but fiery- 
looking horses. He told us at first that he could not let us 
have any horses that day, making various excuses for his in- 
ability to do so; but after some talking, he agreed to furnish 
them if we paid him eight roubles in silver, as he entertained 
the gravest objections to having anything to do with paper 
money. This for the moment seemed an insuperable ob- 
stacle to any arrangement, as, the Russian currency being 
commonly in paper for sums over one rouble or three 
shillings, we had not brought a supply of silver coins with 
us into the mountains. However, our good genius the 
Polish commandant solved the difficulty. Giving us some 
silver in exchange for paper, we were enabled to arrive at a 
speedy conclusion to our bargain; and the horses shortly 
after making their appearance, we left Preobajinsky, its fever- 
stricken garrison, and hospitable commandant. 

Even in this deadly climate no effort seemed to have been 
made to arrest the progress or diminish the malignancy of this 
fatal disease, by feeding the unhappy soldiers on a better and 
more nourishing diet than they are given elsewhere. Their 
rations consisted solely of gruel made of black rye, bread 
and water, with some roots dug up in the vicinity, and salt, 
and on such food the wonder is not that so many die, but 
that any survive the effects of the malaria to which they 
are continually exposed. Our Cossack escort no longer 
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accompanied us, the country in this part being more settled ; 
but we were attended by the Naib’s head man, or adjoint, 
and two of his followers. This worthy, who, not having the 
fear of the Prophet before his eyes, had been indulging ever 
since his arrival in the morning at the fort in copious draughts 
of vodka with any of his ancient foes whom he could get to 
join him unperceived, very soon became dead drunk, and, 
rolling off his horse, lay down on his face by the side of the 
path, where we left him to recover, his horse grazing by 
his side. His companions, evidently accustomed to little 
excesses of the kind on his part, made nothing of this, 
but left him, saying he would overtake us in a few hours; 
80 we proceeded without him. 

Our road for some miles lay down the valley, which soon 
became more fertile and open, and we passed a few aouls, the 
soil in the neighbourhood of which was well cultivated, many 
cherry and walnut trees growing around, After some time, 
however, the character of the country changed, and we rode 
along a broken path, through rocks and precipices, sometimes 
ascending to a great height above the stream of the Kara 
Sou, and then again abruptly descending to the water's edge. 
The scenery became very wild and grand, the perpendicular 
rocks and cliffs towering over us on all sides, and the muddy 
river running below in a boiling torrent. 

After riding seventeen miles we arrived at a large aoul 
called Tloch, situated in a ravine in the rocks hanging over 
the Kara Sou, which is crossed below by a frail bridge, com- 
posed of a few pine-trees thrown across, with a Jayer of small 
spars and brushwood placed upon them. Before arriving at 
Tloch, we wound for some distance along the face of the cliff, 
at a great elevation above the water, and then crossing singly 
the bridge, which seemed to run right into the rock at right 
angles to the road, we entered the aoul, the houses composing 
which seemed built one above the other in the interstices 
and crevices of the rocks, or wherever a large stone jutting 
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out from the surface, or small bit of level soil, gavea few feet 
of space on which to place the masses of stones and mud 
forming the dwellings of the inhabitants. 

The opposite side of the ravine running into the main 
valley was not so rugged, and seemed well cultivated with 
fruit trees and Indian corn, We found, after some inquiry, 
that. there was one man in the aoul who spoke Russian. 
This individual soon made his appearance and conducted us 
to the house of the chief man of the village, which we found 
much larger and of a-better description than the rest. This 
was the first real Lesghian house we had been in. It was 
built of stone, mud, and timber, two storeys high, with a 
court in the centre, round which ran two galleries composed 
of timber, one above the other, and both open, the lower pro- 
jecting more than the upper over the court. The upper gal- 
lery was merely an open shed oyer the rooms below, and 
served as a corridor and means of communication to some 
very small apartments opening into it, which were filled 
with straw and hay for the winter consumption. The lower 
gallery served partly as a store-shed, partly as a means of 
communication, in wet and snowy weather, to the rooms 
surrounding the courtyard. 

‘We were quickly installed on seats in the upper gallery, 
and in a short time all the male population of the village 
arrived to stare at us and form conjectures as to what our 
reason for visiting them could be, as they saw we did not 
wear the Russian uniform, and from the report of our escort 
had heard that we were Franks. Having answered a number 
of questions, our replies to which did not seem much to en- 
lighten our puzzled visitors, the conversation, which, having 
to pass through two interpreters, Giorgi and our Lesghi- 
Russian friend, was not very fiuent, began to flag. In a 
couple of hours some fowls and flat cakes of bread made their 
appearance. On these we dined, tearing them to pieces with 
our fingers, a task in which we were assisted by our hospitable 
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entertainer, who sat by us, evidently taking great intercst in 
observing the manners and customs of the Franks at meals. 
Though a very strict Mohammedan, he produced some wine, 
which he himself tasted first, smacking his lips with great 
apparent gusto; but on handing it to us it was as much as 
we could do to get down a glass each without making wry 
faces, it being literally pure vinegar. The glass was next 
handed to Giorgi, who, making a fearful grimace, instantly 
spit out the-mouthful he had taken, and then, with his features 
still contorted, looked towards us with amazement, marvelling 
that we had not, as he supposed, discovered the acidity of 
the liquid we had just swallowed. However, he soon regained 
his equanimity. Getting rid by degrees of another set of 
visitors, who seemed quite satisfied with sitting opposite to 
us, staring into our faces, we were installed by our worthy 
entertainer in his own private sleeping apartment, where we 
spent the night on small carpets. 

Early next morning, having eaten a breakfast of bread, 
cheese, and coffee, which our host had provided for us, and 
having shaken hands with him, and given him our cards, 
which he had asked us for and carefully put by, we bade adien 
to our hospitable entertainer and started for Khunsakh. We 
rode for some time up a bare and stony ravine, deserted and 
uninhabited, on reaching the head of which we emerged upon 
a grassy basin of great extent, reaching for miles in every 
direction, and bounded on the horizon by hills and mountains 
which, to judge by their colour, were clothed with verdure. 

The plains and mountains were covered with aouls, and 
everywhere the country had a cultivated and inhabited appear- 
ance, quite different from the sterile and deserted look of that 
through which we had passed the preceding days. An 
isolated hill, rising to a great height from the centre of this 
basin, had a very striking effect, standing by itself at a dis- 
tance from all the others. In the surrounding mountain 
sides, high among the rocks, were a number of the curious 
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niche-shaped tombs which are everywhere met with in the 
Caucasus, and some of which possess a very high antiquity, 
being supposed to be the memorials of the former inhabitants 
of the country. Sometimes single sepulchres and sometimes 
whole groups are seen, but they are always found in lofty 
situations and places difficult of access. 

We had now entered the country of the Avars, and left 
behind that of the Tschetchenses, through which we had 
been travelling from the time we entered the mountains 
till we arrived at, Tloch. 

These Avars are an offshoot of the people of that name 
who accompanied the Huns in their migration westward, and 
a small body of whom, bending their course to the south, 
crossed the Terek, and effected a settlement in the moun- 
tains of Daghestan, where their descendants still form a 
distinct tribe. They many years ago entered into rela.. 
tions with the Russians, in consequence of which they 
suffered much at the hands of Schamyl and the independent 
Lesghians, who made constant plundering incursions into 
their territory, and at one time sacked and destroyed 
their principal village, Khunsakh. They all profess 
the Mohammedan religion, and are governed by their 
hereditary Khan, who is assisted, or controlled, by resident 
officials and a guard of Russian soldiers. He is himself 
thoroughly Russianized, having been educated and brought 
up at St. Petersburg, and holding the rank of colonel in the 
Imperial army. The Avars speak a dialect of the Lesghian 
language, which is quite a distinct tongue from that of the 
Tschetchenses, or Kisli, as they are sometimes called. Of 
these dialects there are no less than eight spoken by the races 
comprehended under the general denomination of Lesghians, 
viz., Avar, Dido, Kubutsch, Andi, Usmei, Kaitak, Kazi, 
Koumyck, and Kuraeli, In the Avar language there are 
found many Samoyede words, and its structure is said to be 
similar to that spoken by the once powerful nomad race who 
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now are reduced to a miserable existence on the shores of the 
icy Lena ; retaining of their former customs only their restless 
and wendering habits. If this assertion be correct, it would 
prove beyond a doubt that as the present haughty Magyar 
nobility are unquestionably derived from the Ostiaks, a tribe 
similar in their mode of living to the Samoyedes, so the 
Avars were a Samoyede horde, and that the present fine- 
looking mountaineers are descended from the stunted and 
dwarfish race now inhabiting a few wigwams on the verge of 
the Arctic Ocean. Constantly engaged in feuds with their 
neighbours, and in recent times in a lengthened struggle 
with the utmost strength of Schamyl, their numbers have 
long remained stationary; but now their villages are being 
rebuilt, and the population, enjoying security, is augmenting. 
They did not, according to tradition, embrace Mohamme- 
danism. as early as the other tribes; and if we may believe 
report, many curious forms and ceremonies, both of Christian 
and Pagan worship, yet exist among them. It is also said 
that on rocks in remote parts of the country there are in- 
scriptions in characters which no one as yet has been able to 
decipher. 

Having ridden across this vast grassy basin in three or 
four hours, we began to ascend a gentle rise, on coming to the 
end of which we found ourselves on a well-cultivated plain, 
sloping downwards in an easterly direction, the same as that 
on which we had been riding; and after some miles we 
descended abruptly into a steep and rocky valley, some thou- 
sands of feet in depth, at the bottom of which ran a small 
river. On the opposite side of this valley, which was some 
tiles in width, rose an isolated mountain of a very remarkable 
appearance. For the first couple of thousand feet it ascended 
from the surrounding valleys with a gradual incline, but at 
about a thousand feet from the summit its rocky sides be- 
came perfectly perpendicular, presenting a complete wall of 
limestone of that height on every side. Its top appeared flat, 
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forming a plain of some five or six miles in length, and was, 
we were told, at an elevation of six thousand feet above the 
sea, and three thousand five hundred above the river, the pre- 
cipice surrounding it on all sides, and rendering it a natural 
fortress impregnable to any attack. A wide distance of many 
miles separating it from the adjacent mountains, it seemed to 
tower to an immense height above the valleys at its base. 

This was our first view of Gounib, which, although a 
long distance removed from where we were, yet seemed, so 
clear was the air at this elevation, not more than a few miles 
off. It stood alone, isolated and severed from any connexion 
with the surrounding mountains, and in its solitary strength 
appeared as if it were the centre from which sprang all the 
surrounding ranges. Its iron-bound summit apparently offered 
a perfectly secure asylum to a small number of defenders, and 
its first appearance would seem, even to a stratiger, at once to 
point it out as a spot destined for what it actually was, the 
scene of the last struggle of a few gallant and devoted men 
fighting, though hopelessly, with dauntless courage for their 
native soil and homes against a detested invader. 

Cantering over the level soil, which seemed the more 
strange from the broken and rugged nature of the surrounding 
mountains, we reached Khunsakh, where we found the Khan 
inspecting the building of his new house. We at once rode 
up to him, and were received by him with great cordiality. 
Ibrahim Khan, very tall, handsome man, of not more than 
twenty-five years of age, wore the uniform of a colonel of the 
Guard, spoke Russian fluently, and, in fact, in every way looked 
as if he were a Russian officer. He brought us at once into 
his house, which was a curious combination of Eastern and 
Western architecture. : 

Tt was not yet quite finished, the Avars not having 
returned to Khunsakh until after the capture of the dreaded 
Schamyl. It was built in the form of a square, a stone wall 
some twelve feet in height surrounding a court, one side of 
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which was occupied by the Khan’s own rooms, the remainder 
being taken up with those of his wife and servants. A blank 
wall only was visible outside the rooma, which, in Eastern 
fashion, all looked into the courtyard. The house, which was 
only one story high, was built solidly of stone. The masons, 
carpenters, &c., were all Russian soldiers, who were assisted in 
their labours by the Khan’s people. The principal apartment 
in the house, which did duty both as a drawing and dining- 
room, was handsomely furnished. A mahogany table was in 
the centre, half a dozen arm-chairs stood about, and numerous 
prints and photographs covered the walls. Hanging on one 
side of the room was a carpet, worked in gaudy colours, with 
the well-known picture of Rebecca being carried off by the 
Templar, very possibly a highly popular design among a 
race of professed marauders. Opposite was a board studded 
over with silver bosses, which being the insignia of an order 
or decoration established by Schamy] in imitation of Euro- 
pean honours, and given by him as a reward for valour 
to his bravest warriors, were much prized by those who had 
slain the wearers of the proud distinction, whose insignia 
they had presented to the Khan. An Arabic motto or 
inscription was engraved on each of these bosses, which were 
worn on the left breast, and differed from each other slightly 
in form, some being perfectly round, with a button protruding 
in the centre, and others perforated with an opening in the 
shape of a star. Some of the mottoes were peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the impetuous spirit of, the chosen warriors 
of the chief. One of them was— He who reflects upon 
consequences will never be brave.” 

A short time after our arrival we dined with the Khan, 
one of the two officers resident with him, who spoke a little 
French, acting as interpreter for us. Like everything else 
around us, our dinner, which was served a la Russe by Avar 
henchmen armed to the teeth, was partly Eastern and partly 
European. 

Le 
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After-dinner we took a walk with the Khan about the 
town, or rather ruine of what had been once so. After the 
repulse of General Grabbe from before Dargo, in 1842, 
Schamyl, becoming more confident of his power and auda- 
cious in his attacks, had summoned Achmet Mohammed 
Mirza, the present Khan’s father, to join him with his people 
in a league against the Russians, and, on his refusal, had 
attacked the town and captured it, together with a small 
garrison of Russians whom it then contained, burning it to 
the ground, as an example to those of his neighbours who 
dared to disobey his orders. The inhabitants took refuge in 
Russian territory, and among the other tribes, and for some 
time Schamyl profited by the severity which he showed on 
this as well as on many other occasions. 

The situation of the town is very striking. Placed on 
the edge of the precipice, where the plain over which we 
had ridden in the forenoon is abruptly terminated, it looks 
down into a ravine thousands of feet in depth, and upwards 
of a mile wide. Opposite in the distance is the dark 
mags of Gounib, and all around are piled in the wildest and 
most rugged confusion a number of mountains, savage, bare, 
and rocky, flung about in every direction, all apparently of 
nearly the same height, with the snowy peaks of the great 
range dimly appearing behind them. 

About a thousand feet below us, on the opposite side of 
the ravine, a solitary hut, perched against the rock, and 
surrounded by a few. square yards of cultivated soil, pre- 
sented by its warm look, and the greenness of the little 
fields about it, a curious contrast to the stony desolation on 
all sides. The mountains around Khunsakh rise some two 
thousand feet above it, it being itself at an elevation of six 
thousand feet above the sea level, and commanding a view 
which, for magnificence and extent, is not often equalled. 
The Khan told us that when destroyed by Schamyl it con- 
tained one thousand houses, and about five thousand inhabi- 
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tanta; now, perhaps, a tenth of that number inhdbit a few 
newly-built houses in the midst of the ruins. Timber has 
to be brought from a distance of one hundred miles, and 
consequently building is very costly. Yet the people were 

"slowly retuning, and resuming possession of their ancient 
homes. 

There were about one hundred Russian soldiers at 
Khunsakh, partly as a guard for the Khan, and partly, per- 
haps, as a check over him. In the evening, at sunset, these 
soldiers sang some Russian military songs in the open air, 
standing on the edge of the precipice; and the scene they pre- 
sented from a little distance, with the Avars in their national 
dress sitting in groups around, listening to their songs, was 
very picturesque. The songs were chiefly in honour of the 
defeat and capture of Schamyl; but in them, we were told, 
full justice was done to the bravery of the mountain chief. 

The wildness and beauty of the scene seemed to strike 
every one, even the natives themselves. Giorgi alone, 
totally insensible to the magnificence of the surrounding 
view, looked on the whole with the greatest contempt. 
“What they live up here for?” he said; “why not go to 
Kertch? ‘There fine place, plenty ships, plenty English 
captains. Here, nothing but rocks and mountains, no nice 
houses, no nothing !” 

On returning to the house we passed by the Khan’s wife, 
who was sitting, with two or three maids around her, ina 
gallery projecting into the court. She stood up as we passed, 
and the Khan condescended so far to defer to European cus- 
toms as fo say to us, “ That is my wife,” as we passed by, 
and saluted her. She was a daughter of “ Daniel Sultan,” a 
very influential chief, and formerly one of Schamyl’s greatest 
supporters. The lady, who was unveiled, seemed about twenty, 
waa light-baired and blue-eyed, with a very fair complexion. 
She was short and stout, with a bad figure, which a long 
veil falling from her head over her shoulders nearly wholly 
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concealed” She had a very pleasing countenance, and replied 
to our greeting by a merry smile of welcome, glancing at 
the same time somewhat timidly at her husband. 

We had no time to improve our acquaintance, a3 we 
were at once brought by the Khan into the house. After 
having partaken of the supper which he had prepared for 
us, he sent for two of Schamyl’s old followers, who had 
remained true to him through good and evil to the last. 
These warriors, leaning one against the other, with their 
backs to the wall of the apartment, howled together in 
chorus songs written by the Lesghians in praise of their old 
chief. A numerous audience, of women chiefly, had meantime 
gathered together outside the doorway, who, when these 
warlike strains were brought to an end, began to sing in 
their turn, remaining all the while outside. The chorus of 
their songs also was, “Schamyl, Scham—yl,” but whether 
they were in honour of the great Lesghian chief or other- 
wise we did not ascertain. 

Afterwards we all went into the courtyard, which 
we found crowded with the followers of the Khan and 
with villagers. A space in the centre being quickly cleared, 
and the wife of the Khan, who was in the same gallery in 
which we had seen her before, having ordered torches to be 
brought out and lighted, two of her maids came forward 
and began one of the native dances, moving with short 
quick steps, only an inch or two in length, from side to 
side, with eyes cast down on the ground, and their hands, 
which were concealed by the sleeves falling over them, 
held up before their faces. The music was very fast, the 
instruments being a tambourine and a kind of flute held 
in both hands, and played like a clarionet. It was very 
monotonous, the same tune, if it could be so called, being 
played over and over again without the slightest change or 
variation of any kind. The women having finished, the men 
came forward and went through the same’ steps at first, 
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changing afterwards, as the music got quicker, into a kind 
of hornpipe, in which they jumped about and performed 
all kinds of antics, Afterwards a man and woman danced 
together. 

After they had concluded, the torches being nearly con- 
sumed, we separated, every one going his own way, ours 
leading to a small house a short distance off, in which the 
Khan had ordered divans to be prepared for us. To this we 
accordingly went, followed by two Avars, who, we afterwards 
found to our dismay, had been ordered by the Khan to 
accompany us as a kind of guard of honour, and who were to 
stand sentry over our door, and go with us wherever we went, 
However, there was no help for it. We rose early the next 
morning, and, closely dogged by our “ gillies,” who never for 
an instant left our heels, went out for a walk in a different 
direction from that which we had taken the preceding 
evening with the Khan. Our guides showed us the various 
points from which* the Lesghians had attacked the town, 
and the spots where the fighting had been fiercest. They 
also conducted us over the ruins of the Khan’s house, which 
had shared the common destruction, and on which the new 
one seemed a decided improvement; judging from the limited 
space on which it had stood, the former one must have 
been a building of very small size. The destraction and 
devastation all around, though on a smaller scale, resembled 
in completeness that of Sebastopol, not a roof or morsel of 
timber being anywhere to be seen. The houses which they 
were rebuilding were erected at pleasure among the ruins, 
no plan or arrangement being anywhere perceivable; they 
ware all small, and of the same type as everywhere else in 
the mountain aouls. 
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We took our departure from Khunsakh in the afternoon, 
the Khan providing us with half a dozen of his men to 
accompany us as far ag Gounib. We bade him farewell at 
the gate of the court, his wife coming out on her baleony to 
see the strangers depart—the first Franks, besides the 
Russians, whom she had probably ever beheld. 

Waving her an adieu, to which she gaily responded, we 
shook hands, and, strange to say, exchanged cards with 
the Khan. We then rode for some versts up a gentle ascent, 
and crossing a table-land which formed the top of the 
mountain, began to descend into the valley of the Koisov 
by a broken and rugged path, on which our horses, sure- 
footed and accustomed to the hills as they were, had enough 
to do to keep their footing. Our pace being necessarily very 
slow, we were a long time in reaching the bottom of the 
valley, and had ample time for gazing aot the surrounding 
landscape, which for ruggedness of outline is probably un- 
equalled. The craggy mountains and enormous rocks seemed 
to have been thrown into their present position by chance, 
being severed in every direction by valleys whose bare and 
stony sides were clothed at rare intervals by little patches of 
verdure, which only served to bring out more vividly the 
surrounding desolation. Gounib lay before us at the opposite 
side of the valley, the base of its gigantic rock wall covered 
with the débris which, in the lapse of ages, had been detached 
from its perpendicular face. 
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Far below ran the turbulent stream of the Koisov, some- 
times leaping over rocks in foaming cataracts, and at others 
calmly winding its course through little plains covered with 
patches of corn and grass. Wending our way by numerous 
windings down the mountain side, we at last reached the 
bottom of the valley, the road being far longer than it 
seemed, owing to the numberless détours which it had to 
make to avoid the rocks round which it passed. 

Continuing our course for a short distance along the side 
of the stream, we came upon a small encampment of Russian 
soldiers, whose officers as usual received us most cordially. 
They belonged to the 35th Regiment, and were engaged in 
the construction of the upper part of the road they were 
then making between Temikhanshura and Khunsakh, which 
was intended ultimately to cross from the latter place to 
Preobajinsky, and thence across the Caucasus by Telaw to 
Tiflis, As none of the officers, not even the major who was 
in command of the detachment, spoke any language but 
Russian, our conversation, carried on by means of Giorgi, 
was necessarily very limited. They had erected, as they 
expected to be at work during part of the winter, huts with 
walls of mud and roofs of brushwood, which were also half 
underground, being excavated some feet below the soil. In 
bad weather these huts form an excellent protection against 
the cold and wet, and, in one of them given up to our use by 
the major, we spent the night very comfortably. 

Next morning (30th August), we started early for Gounib, 
which was to be our next halting-place; and leaving the 
valley of the Koisov behind us to the west, continued our 
easterly course up a small glen, the path along the bottom 
of which, consisting of the rocky bed of the dried-up torrent, 
was almost impassable for a long distance. Coming sud- 
denly to a cleft in its side, we struck off from it, and rode for 
a short distance up a gorge in the rocks, out of which, as 
it ended in an apparent cul de sac surrounded by a precipice 
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many hundreds of feet in height, there seemed no visible exit. 
However, on reaching the further end, a split appeared in 
the face of the cliff, and turning off sharply to the right, 
we rode into the cleft thus formed through the moun- 
tain for some hundreds of yards. ‘The passage through 
the solid rock nowhere exceeded ten feet in width, and 
in some places it was not more than six; the rocks some- 
times even touched each other many hundred feet above 
our heads. At a great elevation were swaying to and fro 
some ropes which had been used by the Avars to reach the 
combs of wild honey which they found in the crevices of the 
cliff. The passage was nearly dark, and the footfalls of our 
horses were echoed by the rocks, as if we were passing 
through a tunnel. The path at the bottom was the bed of 
the torrent, which sometimes rushed over it—a stream 
many feet in depth. 

On emerging from this gorge into an open valley, we were 
surprised at seeing a coal mine in full operation, worked by 
Russian soldiers, who seem capable of adapting themselves 
to every trade and any circumstances. The seam cropped 
out of the side of the valley at an elevation probably of a 
couple of hundred feet, and was worked by shafts, driven hori- 
zontally into the side, The coal we were told, for we did not 
ride up to the mine, was good and gave out much heat, 
being of all the greater value on ,2ccount of the scarcity of 
timber in this part of the country. As in many other places 
the coal-seams are numerous and of easy access, the Rus- 
sians hope before long to be able to procure from these 
mountains the coal for their Caspian fleet, which is now 
brought at great cost from England down the Volga. 

‘We had now arrived in the valley of the Kara Koisov, 
which runs round the base of the mountain of Gounib on the 
north and east sides. We continued our course up it for three 
hours, our path sometimes lying by the edge of the stream, 
and sometimes ascending a short distance aboveit. We had 
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also passed round its northern base, and were on the opposite 
side to that facing Khunsakh. We then began to ascend by 
a mule-path, which wound its way through the massea of 
rock strewed about on the slope, and after some time came 
to a loopholed wall running across a chasm in the cliffs, through 
a doorway in which we passed. This was the first or lowest 
line of defence on this the only practicable access to the 
mountain, the musketry from which, in case of attack, 
would sweep the narrow path. On the other side was a 
small piece of level ground, on which were pitched a few 
kibitkas forming the head-quarters of General Lazareff, to 
whom the Khan of the Avars had given us a letter. The 
general himself happened at the time of our arrival to be 
absent on an-inspection, but his aide-de-camp, who was in 
camp, promised us the horses we required for the ensuing day. 

We then continued our route, and found, on ascending 
to its base, that the rock wall which surrounded the summit. 
of the mountain was broken in one place on its eastern side 
by a rugged chasm, up which a mule-path wound a zigzag 
course. In several places, taking advantage of the rocks, 
walls had been built across the chasm by Schamyl, thus 
forming so many lines of defence flanked in every direction 
by the fire of the defenders. 

In some places these walls were very lofty, in others low; 
but everywhere they werg strongly built, and pierced for 
musketry along their whole extent. The path, the only 
means of ascent, passed through small archways strongly 
barricaded, and was commanded throughout by the fire of 
the besieged. Scrambling up the track which led backwards 
and forwards through these lines, we at last reached the flat 
summit of the mountain, intersected by a small valley not 
perceivable from below, through which a copious rivulet 
of water found its way to the ravine below, leaping over 
the precipice in a cloud of spray into the chasm by which 
we had ascended. We rode up its course for about a mile, 
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and then came to a small beech wood on the left hand, 
in a glade in which a pillar was erected marking the place 
where Schamyl was brought a prisoner to Marshal Bariatinsky, 
who had stood on that spot during the final assault on 
the aoul higher up. The small copse, standing on a slope 
facing the north, was not more than a few acres in extent. 
Having passed it to our left, at the end of another mile we 
reached the aoul of Gounib, situated at the head of the valley, 
containing abont a hundred houses, and in no way differing 
in appearance from any other mountain village. 

Riding through the stony street we halted at the house 
in which Séhamyl had lived, now inhabited by the Russian 
captain commanding the detachment at the aoul. As usual 
this officer received us very well, and being a Pole and 
speaking French, he acted as our guide over this interesting 
locality, and related to us the circumstances attending its 
capture. 

The summit of this extraordinary mountain, called by the 
Bussians the Gibraltar of the Caucasus, is slightly hollowed 
out like a shell, the ground rising from the centre to the edges, 
where the precipice goes sheer down a depth of from 500 to 
1000 feet. On the east side alone there is a descent termi- 
nating in the chasm through which we had ascended, and 
which was fortified in the manner described. The surfuce is 
covered with short succulent grass, affording good pasture 
for sheep and horses. About 6000 of the former and 200 
of the latter, we were told, were found on the mountain 
by the Russians. The land round the aoul had been well 
cultivated, and, in fact, everything wanted for the main- 
tenance of a garrison, such as clothing and provisions, was 
contained within this gigantic natural fortification. One or 
two seams of coal cropped out from the side of the litile 
valley, and in fact, with the exception of the materials for 
making powder and a supply of lead, nothing was required 
from without. 
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The former inhabitants were Avars, who were industrious 
and hardworking, living on their lofty eyrie isolated from 
the surrounding world, acknowledging no master, and inter- 
fering with no one. The aoul was prettily situated at the 
head of the little valley, and the numerous walls and 
enclosures round what had been cultivated patches, but 
which now bore only a Iururiant crop of weeds, showed the 
amount of labour that had been expended by the late pro- 
prietors. They had been dispossessed by Schamyl, when, as a 
last refuge, he threw himself into Gounib at the head of 
200 men, hoping to be able, by means of his emissaries, to 
raise a sufficient force of mountaineers to compel the Russians 
to retire should they besiege him in it, and, in the meantime, 
calculating that the cattle and corn of the villagers would 
be sufficient to maintain him and his small body of followers 
in their rock-bound position. 

However, the moment it was reported to Prince Baria- 
tinsky whither the chief had fled, he ordered an immediate 
blockade of the mountain by all the disposable forces under 
his command, and soon concentrated twenty-five battalions 
round the spot. As, owing to the resources possessed by the 
mountaineers, the siege, if merely a blockade, might have 
continued for a long period, and as apprehensions were also 
entertained of a rising of the tribes in the rear, who would 
never abandon all hope of success as long as their chief 
remained at liberty, it was determined by the prince,—who, 
arriving shortly after the investiture, took command of the 
whole force,—to capture the stronghold by assault, at whatever 
cost of life. Accordingly three or four storming columns, 
furnished with ladders, commenced the attack, crossing the 
chasm in different places, and were met by a most determined 
resistance on the part of the defenders, who swept away whole 
ranks by showers of grape from two small pieces of cannon 
which they had brought with them into their retreat. 

Bat in the midst of the battle, when it seemed probable 
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that the issue of the contest would be in favour of the 
defenders, shouts and shots were heard in their rear on the 
mountain’s top, and the besieged, feeling they could no longer 
hold the position which they had maintained with so much 
valour, at once abandoned their defences, and fled to the aoul 
at the head of the little valley, where they prepared to make a 
last and desperate resistance. The storming had commenced 
at daybreak, when a regiment crept under the precipice on the 
side opposite to that where the garrison had mustered to oppose 
the threatened attack. The cliff at this point being con- 
sidered inaccessible, no precautions had been taken for its 
defence, not even a sentry being stationed on the summit. 
The Russians, however, had resolved to scale it. By means 
of bars driven by hammers into the crevices of the rock, to 
which ropes were fastened as the climbers ascended, the 
summit of the rock was at last gained, and one by one the 
regiment reached the top unopposed and unperceived. 

One of the horses on the mountains being caught, the 
commanding officer at once led his men to attack the moun- 
taineers in the rear, who then took refuge in the aoul, where 
the more fanatic among them prepared to sell their lives as 
dearly as they could, resolving never to submit to Christian 
rule. The Russians, rapidly advancing, at once attacked 
them in their position; and while the battle raged, and the 
defenders kept up a murderous fire from the roofs and 
windows of the fortress-like houses, Schamyl called his most 
devoted followers round him and asked them whether they 
would surrender or die fighting in this their last refuge. 
They all agreed on a surrender, with the exception of two 
murids, who saying, “It is forbidden by the Book for a 
true believer to bow his head to the Christian yoke,” pre- 
pared to sally out on the Russians and die fighting in the 
midst of the enemy. Schamyl hesitated fora moment whether 
he should accompany them, and thus make a fitting end to 
his warlike career; but he was dissuaded by the others from 
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such an act of desperation. The two fanatics, therefore, bid- 
ding their chief a last farewell, rushed out sword in hand 
among the Russians, and soon fell covered with wounds. 
Schamyl then hoisted a white flag on the roof of his house, 
and, the fire ceasing, came out and surrendered himself to 
General Lazareff. He and the other prisoners were con- 
ducted to Prince Bariatinsky, who after the mountaineers 
had retreated from their first line of defence had ridden 
up to the beech wood and had directed the last attack from 
thence. 

On being brought before the Marshal, Schamyl, who 
fully expected immediate death, asked for permission to take 
leave of his wives, and also for a little time to perform the 
evening prayers, the hour for which had then arrived; but 
both requests were at once refused. At the same time he 
was told, to his great astonishment, that he had nothing to 
apprehend from the Russians beyond an enforced residence 
in some town in the interior of the empire. He was at once 
sent off under a strong escort to Temikhanshura, whence 
he was transferred to Kalovga, where a residence was pre- 
pared for him, in which he still resides in the enjoyment of a 
pension of 12,000 roubles a year from the Russian govern- 
ment, his wives and family having soon after followed him 
from the Caucasus. 

In the meantime, while this episode was taking place, his 
remaining followers had given themselves up as prisoners, 
but their chiefs having been captured, it was not considered 
necessary to retain them, and they were accordingly dis- 
missed. Thus ended the active career of this famous chief, 
whose name, though stained in too many instances with 
acts of savage cruelty, instigated by stern fanaticism, must 
ever remain eminent among those of the patriots who have 
devoted themselves to the maintenance of the independence 
of their native land, and to the preservation of the freedom, 
however wild and extravagant, which they had inherited. 
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Tt may not be out of place here to give a short memoir 
of this famous leader. He was born in the year 1797, at 
Himri, an aoul on the river Koisov, in the north-west of 
Daghestan ; his father was an Imam, or kind of Mohammedan 
priest, of no very great repute. Leaving his home, according 
to the custom among the mountaineers, when he attained 
his seventh year, he went to reside with his foster-father, 
Dschelal Eddin, by whom he was educated, and at whose 
house he remained until he was old enough to accompany 
the warriors of his tribe in their predatory expeditions. 

He first distinguished himself at the siege of Himri, his 
native aoul, in 1832, by the Russians. Khasi Mollah (a 
murid, or disciple, and counsellor of Mohammed Mollah, who 
first preached a religious war against the Russians among 
the mountain tribes in Daghestan) had succeeded some time 
previously in uniting the greater number of the Lesghians 
against the invaders, and though repulsed in an expedition 
he had undertaken against Khunsakh in order to compel the 
Avars to join with the rest in opposing them, had captured 
Tarku in the teeth of the Russians, defeating General 
Emanuel. However, the latter having received large rein- 
forcements, he was soon afterwards besieged in Himri, which 
was taken by storm in spite of a desperate resistance. The 
body of Khasi Mollah was subsequently found, with a calm 
smile upon the countenance, the right hand pointed to heaven, 
the left grasping his beard. Schamyl was also left for dead 
with two wounds. 

After the death of Khasi Mollah, Hamsad Bey was 
elected by the confederated tribes to be their chief, and their 
forces under his leadership soon became very formidable, as 
he availed himself of the advice and assistance of numerous 
Polish and Russian deserters. In another attack upon 
Khunsakh, the Avars still remaining faithful to the Russian 
alliance, Pichu Bik, the Khaness, and two of her sons, were 
taken prisoners and put to death, the town itself being utterly 
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destroyed. Bulutsch Khan, one of the sons of the Khaness, 
escaped the fate of his brothers by flight. Hadji Murad and 
Osman Bey, foster-brothers of the two murdered sons of the 
Khaness, soon after conspired agains; Hamsad Bey, and 
although the chief was informed of the existence of the plot, 
he refused to believe that two of his most trusted followers 
and murids—for they possessed that rank—could be guilty of 
such a crime, and took no precautions for his safety. The 
conspirators attacked him in a mosque while at prayers, and 
having murdered him, led on the populace at once to attack 
the remainder of his murids, who, on the death of their chief, 
had taken refuge in an adjoining tower. The tower was set 
on fire, and its defenders perished in the flames; one alone, 
Schamyl, escaping. 

In a short time, by the exertions chiefly of his old foster- 
father, Dschelal Eddin, who possessed much influence, he was 
raised to the command of the confederates, and from hence- 
forward became the soul of the resistance to Russian rule. 
Hadji Murad, the murderer of Hamsad Bey, inviting the 
Russians to take possession of Khunsakh, and promising them 
assistance from the Avars, they in consequence captured 
Himri, after a slight resistance, as a preparatory measure. 
However, their triumph was shortlived. Schamyl shortly 
after made a vigorous attack upon the fort, and drove General 
Lasskay and the garrison which had been left to occupy it in 
headlong rout beyond its walls; but reinforcements on a large 
scale arriving from Temikhanshura, under General Klugenav, 
Khunsakh, or rather its site, was occupied, and Achmet Mirza 
was installed by the Russian General as Khan. 

In 1835, Scharnyl again led an expedition against the 
Avars, and took Gotsatl, but was forced to retreat from Khun- 
sakh. In 1837, General Teza, at the head of a large force, 
besieged him in Tilitli, and, after the siege had continued for 
some time, a formal reconciliation was effected between the 
tribes and the Russians, Schamy! taking an oath of allegiance 
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to the emperor, on condition of being left in free and undis- 
turbed possession of the Lesghian mountains. 

For a year or two Schamyl remained quiet, rebuilding 
villages and organizing his followers. He established himself 
at Akhulgo, an aoul on the Koisov, a short distance from 
Himri, perched upon the top of an isolated rock, the flat 
summit of which, about a mile in circumference, is covered 
with houses. The rock is six hundred feet high. A narrow 
path winding up its face in zigzags is the only means of access 
to it. Three terraces of small extent, which the path crossed 
in its ascent, were fortified with much skill by Polish deserters. 
Schamyl here collected large supplies of ammunition, and 
kept the hostages which he had obtained as pledges of their 
fidelity from the tribes whose zeal he doubted. 

At last, in 1839, Schamyl’s power daily increasing and 
becoming more formidable, General Grabbe marched against 
Akhulgo at the head of nine battalions and seventeen guus. 
Although the fire of the Jatter was soon found ineffectual 
against the loose stones of which the barriers were composed, 
the place, repeatedly attacked by storming columns, was 
at last taken with tremendous loss. Three thousand Russians 
and twelve hundred mountaineers fell; many prisoners were 
taken, but all women and children, the men having fought 
to the last. 

But Schamyl himself was sought for in vain, and the 
Russians looked upon him as @ prize of far greater value 
than a mountain soul, however strong its position might 
be. At the last attack, when the Russians had already 
penetrated into the aoul, he had let himself down with a few 
of his murids into a cave in the face of the cliffs overhanging 
the river, and after some time, a raft being constructed of 
some wood which they found stored there, they had lowered it 
down the face of the rock, and by its means tried to cross the 
stream, here very rapid. But they were perceived and fol- 
lowed by the Russians, who were overjoyed at the thought 
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of at last getting their arch enemy into their power. All 
his followers were after some time killed or taken. But still 
Schamy] was not among them, and it was found that having 
remained behind the others in the cave, he had taken advan- 
tage of the flight of the rest attracting the attention of the 
besiegers, had lowered himself into the river, and had guc- 
ceeded in escaping into the surrounding mountains, 

He shortly after sued for peace, offering to give his two 
sons as hostages for his good behaviour; but his conditions 
were rejected, and he took up his abode in Dargo, an aoul 
among forests fifty miles north-west of Akhulgo. Here he 
remained for some years, continuing his incursions into the 
Russian territory, until, in 1842, his depredations becoming 
unbearable, General Grabbe, the same who had taken Akhulgo, 
marched against him with thirteen battalions. 

This time Schamyl changed his tactics. Instead of 
remaining shut up in a fortress, he continually harassed the 
Russians along their line of march by repeated attacks night 
and day, giving them not a moment’s repose, and fighting 
himself from under cover of the trees and rocks. In the end 
General Grabbe was obliged to retreat, with a loss of more 
than two thousand killed and wounded, and six guns cap- 
tured by the mountaineers. In consequence of this defeat, 
both General Grabbe and the Governor-General of the Cau- 
easus, General Galownin, were recalled, and General Neidhart 
was sent to replace the latter. For some years Schamyl con- 
tinued to reside at Dargo, annoying the enemy perpetually by 
his incessant attacks. 

In 1845 the Emperor Nicholas, with the view of finally 
terminating the protracted struggle, largely augmented the 
army of the Caucasus, and appointed Count Woronzoff 
governor-general, giving him at the same time faller powers 
than had been enjoyed by any former viceroy. This officer, 
having completed his preparations for what was hoped in 
St. Petersburg would’ be the last campaign, entered the 
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same year into the mountains, with a force of ten thousand 
regular troops, artillery and infantry, accompanied by a large 
body of Cossacks. 

From the moment the Russians penetrated into the 
woods, an incessant and deadly fire from an unseen enemy 
thinned their ranks, the officers especially being selected as 
victims by the concealed marksmen. After some days’ con- 
tinual fighting, durmg which the soldiers had to endure 
every kind of privation and hardship, including constant 
hand-to-hand encounters with bodies of the mountaineers, 
who repeatedly attacked their camp sword in hand, under 
cover of the darkness of the night, the troops came in sight 
of Dargo, the capture and occupation of which was to end 
their fatigues. 

Inspirited at the prospect of a speedy conclusion to their 
sufferings they rushed on, but on approaching the aoul a 
cloud of thick smoke arising from the village, betrayed the 
desperate resolve to which Schamyl had come, and their own 
fearfully perilous situation. Knowing that he could not 
hope to defend the village against the overwhelming force of 
the Russians, the chief had evacuated the aoul, setting fire 
first to every house; and Count Woronzoff found himself on 
arriving at what he hoped would be the recompense of his 
efforts—the lair of his active and dreaded enemy—in the 
same position as, on a larger scale, the Emperor Napoleon 
was placed in by the conflagration of Moscow. 

Surrounded by the mountaineers, whose numbers were 
continually augmenting, on every side, deficient in supplies 
both of arms and ammunition, all that remained to be done 
was to entrench himself on the ground that he occupied, 
and send back a portion of his forces to bring up reinforce. 
ments to rescue his exhausted troops from their dangerous 
position. Accordingly, a strong force was despatched, to 
return by the same route by which the army had advanced, 
with orders to send up immediately to the scene of action all 
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the forces disposable, the count meanwhile remaining with the 
main body, as well to protect the wounded as to divert and 
divide the attention of the Lesghians, a large body of whom 
would be detained by the necessity of observing his move- 
ments, 

But the detached party had not proceeded far when they 
were again subjected to the same incessant attacks of an 
invisible foe, and in the end were nearly entirely destroyed ; 
1800 of them, including Generals Wiktoroff and Passek, 
being killed. A few straggling allies, reaching Gersel Aoul, 
where General Freitag lay with 3000 men, informed him of 
the desperate situation of the viceroy ; and he at once marched 
to his relief, and succeeded with severe loss in reaching his 
beleaguered countrymen, bringing with him the much-wanted 
supplies. The entire foree then retraced its steps, skirmishing 
all the way, and the expedition re-entered Russian territory, 
having lost in the space of a few days one half its numbers. 
Yet making the most of the sole advantage gained—if the 
burning of Dargo by the enemy can be called such~—the 
emperor published a brilliant description of what he called 
the successful campaign, and created Count Woronzoff a 
prince. 

The year succeeding this fatal expedition Schamy] accom- 
plished the most renowned feat of his eventful career. 
Collecting secretly a force of some thousand horsemen, he 
descended suddenly into the plains, sweeping everything 
before him,’ and plundering, burning, and destroying the 
Cossack colonies and villages established along the line; of 
which, after his foray, the blackened and charred timbers of 
no less than twenty, alone remained. Scouring the steppe 
before him he moved rapidly westward, and passing by 
Viadikavkas, fell with his whole force upon the Tcherkess 
tribes of the Kabarda, who were friendly to the Russians. 
He destroyed upwards of sixty of their aouls, and carried off 
a number of prisoners, and an immense quantity of plunder 
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and spoil of every description. Fearing to return by the 
way he had come, along the steppe, and to encounter the 
large force the Russians had hastily collected to intercept 
him, he re-entered the mountains, and passing through them 
rapidly by the by-paths, the inhabitants not daring to 
molest him, he crossed the military road, and returned to 
Videgne, where he had taken up his abode, laden with 
booty. By this feat he acquired a greater reputation for 
skill and daring than ever. 

Here he continued to reside, the Russians limiting their 
efforts to endeavours to confine and circumscribe his pcwer; 
and from hence as a centre, he still carried on his wearying 
and wasting attacks upon them and their allies among the 
surrounding tribes. From Videgne also issued the expedition 
which captured the Princesses Chavchavadzey and Orbeliani, 
in 1854; and here those unfortunate ladies endured a long 
and harsh—although unintentionally so—imprisonment for 
many months. The capture of the place, and his subsequent 
flight to Gounib, have been already described. 

It is a difficult thing, among the many conflicting 
accounts of Schamyl’s character and motives, to form a 
troe idea of this celebrated leader. It would appear, 
however, from various well-known events in his career, 
that to religious fanaticism, far more than to love of his 
native soil, is to be attributed his determined opposition 
to the Russians, and his stubborn resistance to their rule, 
His temperament, stern and gloomy, sought for companion- 
ship and society solely among the most bigoted and narrow- 
minded of the Mollahs and expounders of the law of the 
Koran, and to them solely did he ever apply for advice, they 
alone seeming to possess any influence over him. Even at 
the final moment, as was seen, when surrounded by the foe 
on, all sides, he took their opinions as to whether he as a 
Mohammedan could yield to the Christian; and even since 
his capture he has busily employed himeelf in religious 
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studies in his forced residence at Kalovga. His prisoners 
he usually treated with great harshness; many of them were 
even put to death by his orders at different periods. He 
carried his hatred of the Russians to great extremes, punish- 
ing the nataral preference shown towards them by his eldest 
son, who had been brought up and educated at St, Peters- 
burg, by treating him with great severity, when he received 
him back in exchange for his prisoners, the two princesses ; 
so much so, indeed, that it is currently reported the young 
man died from the harsh usage he received. But his im- 
partiality and justice, not less than his reckless bravery, and 
the skill which he always displayed in organizing expeditions 
against the common enemy, made him greatly respected, 
and procured him unlimited influence over his followers. 
His rule was a stern one, but the same measure of reward 
and punishment was impartially meted out to all; and 
though living among, and recruiting his troops from, tribes 
notorious for their disunion and dislike to a central autho- 
rity, he never admitted the slightest dissensions among 
those subject to his sway. His proclamations to the tribes 
were almost invariably of a religious tendency, exhorting 
them to rise against the Russians as infidels and contemners 
of the true belief, more than as invaders come to reduce them 
to subjection. He thus always turned to the utmost account 
the fanaticism of his followers, His gallant resistance for 
so many years to the forces of one of the great powers of 
Europe shows that be possessed military talents of no common 
order; and his protracted and obstinate defence of his native 
land against a foe alien in race and religion, must ever place 
him in the foremost rank of those devoted men who have 
fought to the last for their homes against the overwhelming 
force of a too-powerful invader. 
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Wt spent the remaining hours of the evening in wander- 
ing about the aoul, and looking at the different points 
possessing interest connected with the defence. Close to 
the hguse which Schamyl had occupied were the prisons in 
which he had kept in close confinement a few unhappy 
Russian soldiers who had fallen into his power, and who 
were only released on the capture of the place. They con- 
sisted merely of circular pits, some twenty-five feet deep and 
ten wide, which, originally built for storing up the winter 
supplies of corn of the inhabitants, were converted by him 
into cells for the detention of the captive Russians. They 
were closed at the top by a large flagstone, in which a small 
square hole admitted a scanty amount of air and light to 
the unfortunates huddled together below. In this horrible 
dungeon they were kept for weeks, being occasionally, but 
very seldom, allowed to come out and take some exercise 
while their den was being cleaned, after which they were 
again obliged to descend into the pit. 

‘We were told numerous anecdotes of Schamyl, all illus- 
trative of his fanaticism and stern love of justice. Shortly 
after his elevation to the command of the confederates, his 
mother was discovered in the commission of some act con- 
trary to the tenets of the Koran, and being brought before 
him for trial, he sentenced her to receive a certain number of 
stripes. When half the quantity had been inflicted, he 
ordered the punishment to cease, and then baring his own 
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shoulders, received the remaining number of lashes himeelf, 
in order that the full amount of retribution for the crime 
- might be endured by the family of the offender. Many 
instances were also related to us of the severity with which 
he visited any infraction of discipline or disobedience to his 
orders while in the field, and of the prompt chastisement 
with which he checked any disposition to plunder the pro- 
perty of a friendly tribe, sometimes even ordering the death 
of the culprit. 

His house, situated at the top of the aoul, was a low 
shed-like building, a single storey high, running along one 
side of a courtyard, another side being occupied with a 
higher tower-like structure, to the upper part of which 
access was obtained by means of a broad ladder. The 
whole was formerly the residence of the chief man of the 
village, and had been appropriated by Schamyl when he dis- 
possessed the previous inhabitants. 

The view from the top of this extraordinary natural 
fortress was, a8 might be supposed, very extensive, extending 
to the snowy range of the Caucasus towards the south, and 
reaching far and wide over the broken and jagged outlines 
of the surrounding mountains. To the west, in the distance, 
was Khunsakh and the country of the Avars, between which 
and us lay, far beneath, the deep and wide valley in which 
was the Russian encampment where we had spent the night. 
To the north, a few trees appearing on the verge of the 
horizon showed where the forest commenced which covered 
the flank of the hills descending into the steppes, while to 
the east a mass of rocks of gigantic and fantastic forms 
extended as far as the eye could reach. 

‘When darkness fell we returned to the house, where our 
host, the Polish captain, who had served in Siberia for some 
time, and who had long resided among the frontier Titars 
on the remote borders of the empire, including a sojourn of 
some months at Kiachta, the mart for the exchange of Chinese 
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produce, made the evening pass very pleasantly with stories 
of his travels and adventures in those little-known lands, 
He informed us that it was the intention of the Russians not 
to permit any of the natives to reside thenceforward on the 
mountain, to defend the only practicable access to which a 
strong fort was being erected at the commencement of the 
chasm through which we had ridden up, and where Schamyl 
had established his system of loopholed walls. 

As Gounib was considered a very healthy place, it was 
also in contemplation to build an hospital with the materials 
of the deserted aoul, where the invalids from the arcle of 
Daghestan could regain their health, and recover from the 
effectg of the various disorders contracted during their service 
in the fever-stricken districts so abundant in the newly- 
subdued country. The ground, composed of a limestone soil, 

’ at a high elevation and well drained, sloping as it did to the 
centre from three sides, presented all the qualities requisite 
for such an establishment, the want of which was much felt. 
Gounib was also intended to become the centre of a system 
of roads which were to radiate from it in all directions through 
Daghestan. 

Having thus visited everything of any interest at Gounib, 
we took our departure from it the succeeding morning, the 
horses and guides which had been promised making their 
appearance punctually to the time. We stopped at the 
encampment half way down the mountain, and dined with the 
staff of General Lazareff, who was still himself absent. The 
officers pressed us very strongly to stay for the fete which 
was to take place in a few days on the mountain, to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the day on which the stronghold 
was taken, and which numbers of native chiefs and their fol- 
lowers, as well as Russian officers from various places, were 
expected to attend. There were to be fireworks to please the 
wild mountaineers, games, dances, feats of strength, dexterity, 
&c., which were expected to attract vast crowds from all parts, 
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the viceroy himself having promised to honour them with 
his presence. But unfortunately we were pressed for time— 
alarming stories about the quantity of snow which had fallen 
in early winter on the Armenian mountains, over which we 
had to pass on our intended journey southwards to Mesopo- 
tamia, were still fresh in our memories, and we were obliged 
to decline the many offers of hospitality which we received 
and continue our journey towards Hadgelmachi, a fort on 
the road to Temikhanshura, where we intended to pass the 
night. 

The soldiers were all busily engaged in the construction 
of the large fort intended to command the entrance to the 
gorge which led to the summit. Parties of them were at 
work in every direction, some hewing stones, some making 
mortar, others laying the materials, but all seemingly working 
hard, in striking contrast to a few natives, who had been 
induced by the offer of half a rouble, or one-and-sixpence 
English a day, to assist in the task oferection. It was a busy 
scene; cooking, washing, and all other indoor arrangements 
were carried on in the outer air; and the different parties told 
off to their various employments, accomplished their tasks with 
the greatest order and regularity. It seemed, however, a 
strange position to choose as a site for a fortress, being com- 
manded completely by the opposite mountain of Chegeer, 
which overhung it at a distance of apparently not more than 
a couple of versts, and a battery established on which would 
soon render it untenable. But the few guns which the 
Lesghians could use would be too small to have any effect, 
and most probably the Russians never expect to be attacked 
by any more formidable force than a body of indifferently 
armed mountaineers, against whom their loopholed walls 
would afford an efficient protection. 

After the usual siesta—the Russian officers all through 
the Caucasus adopting the custom of sleeping for a couple of 
hours after dinner, the hour for which meal is generally one 
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o’clock—-we bade adieu to our entertainers, and continued 
our descent into the valley of the Kara Koisov by a mule-path 
‘ winding among the huge limestone boulders which every- 
where lay about; having fallen from the cliffs above and 
bounded down the slope to their present position, where the 
enormous masses were strewn in every direction. Crossing 
the river by a ford, we followed the course of a zigzag path 
up the steep side of the valley, and having in a couple of 
hours reached the summit, paused for a few minutes to rest 
our blown horses and take a final view of Gounib, which lay 
before us, the base studded over with the tents of the 
Russian soldiery, and the rock wall of dark grey crowning 
the summit with its massive rampart. But we could not 
dslay long, and so, having taken a last look of that extraor- 
dinary fastness, we rode for some time down a gradual 
descent, then, our road suddenly rising, we crossed over 
another mountain, and thence descending into a plain, 
came upon a newly-constructed road, following the course 
of which for some miles we arrived at a late hour at Hadgel- 
machi. 

It had begun to rain a short time before sunset, and had 
continued to do so more heavily as the evening advanced, so 
that we were in dismay when on our arrival we received a 
message from the commandant, informing us that, being 
a married man, with a large family of small children, his 
house was quite full, and he regretted much he could not 
receive us. His apologies being accompanied by a recom- 
mendation to go to an inn, which he said had been just esta- 
blished by an Armenian, we accordingly wended our way to 
this promised house of entertainment. But when, after 
much difficulty, we found it, it turned out to be only a wine 
shop some ten feet square, the proprietor of which, himself 
and all his family living therein, peremptorily refused to 
have anything to do with us. So there was nothing for 
it but to despatch Giorgi to the commandant again, and 
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this time with better success, as he consented to accommodate 
us, and we dismounted at the door of a very good-looking 
house, only too happy at getting shelter anywhere from the 
drenching rain. 

If we incommoded the worthy commandant, which no 
doubt we did, his sleepy and heavy eyes showing that he had 
only just risen from bed, he did not allow it to appear more 
than he could help. By his orders supper was soon got 
ready for us, and he made his unexpected guests as comfort- 
able as he could. As neither his wife nor he could speak 
any language but Russian, we were reduced to making all 
our apologies through Giorgi, who, as we supposed by the 
few words into which he translated our elaborate excuses, cut 
them very short indeed. In fact, he afterwards told us that 
had he not, when we sent him to ask for admittance, adopted 
a very high tone, he never would have succeeded in obtaining 
it, so much had the large family deadened the usual Slavonic 
feeling of hospitality in the Russian commandant. Of the 
numerous children with which he was blessed we saw nothing 
till the morning, when they seemed to tumble out of the 
walls by twos and threes, in what number we did not exactly 
ascertain. 

It continued to rain during the whole night, and we were 
roused up near morning by the fall of an outhouse roofed 
with wood, covered by the usual thick layer of clay. This had 
got so soaked with the water that it became too heavy for its 
supports, which gave way, and the whole came down with 
crash. However, no more accidents occurred, and the rain 
clearing off at noon, the next day we bade adieu to the com- 
mandent, his wife, and numerous family, the latter col- 
lectively, and started for Kutishi, a village eight miles 
distant, where one of the princes of the Georgian house of 
Chavchavadzey, who was governor of the district, lived 
with a small garrison. Our road lay up deep gullies, exca- 
vated by torrents in thick beds of blue mud, which although 
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they had become solidified, crumbled away again under the 
influence of water. 

Round stones, perfectly smooth, in some instances #0 
tauch so as to appear polished, and of all sizes, from six 
inches in diameter to twice as many feet, were embedded in 
the sides of these gullies, the surface of the cliffs being every- 
where studded with them as if they had been fired from a 
cannon. These water-worn boulders lay also in great numbers 
in the bed of the torrent up which we were riding, our horses 
often having much difficulty in keeping their feet while 
scrambling over heaps of them. 

After 2 couple of hours of this kind of riding we got on 
more open ground, and soon arrived at Kutishi, where we 
were at once welcomed by Prince Chavchavadzey, who wore 
the old Georgian costume, a blue velvet cap, a gown of the 
same material, with a yellow silk tunic underneath, and loose 
white trousers. He was a large and handsome man, but as 
unfortunately he spoke only Russian, one of the officers who 
lived with him, and who spoke a very little French, had 
to act as our interpreter. His house consisted of the 
usual building round a centre courtyard, an open gallery 
running along one side, into which his own apartments 
opened. The wall of his principal room was decorated with 

e arpet, the design of which was “ Returning from Deer- 
stalking,” before which hung a number of guns and arms of 
all kinds, English, French, and Lesghian, forming a very 
handsome and well-arranged collection. The wills of the 
principal rooms, opening one into the other, were tastefully 
ornamented, but the ceilings of all dripped with wet, the 
roof being’ seemingly leaky in every direction, The prince 
gave us an excellent dinner, with all’ kinds of French and 
German-wines ; and we spent the evening very pleasantly, 
listening to the stories told by himself and by the officers of 
their campaigns against the mountaineers, and of the obsti- 
nate resistance to overwhelming numbers often shown by them, 
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From the gallery where we were sitting the prince pointed 
out a house in which, after the Lesghians had been driven 
out of Kutishi by the Russian troops, three of Schamy]’s 
followers, determined not to survive the capture of the place, 
remained behind, and firing incessantly from loopholes in the 
walls, which were of stone and very thick, actually killed 
thirty of their opponents before they as well as the house were 
destroyed by the fire of a gun which was brought to bear 
upon it. He also related an anecdote which would serve to 
illustrate the constant state of warfare that formerly, and 
even up to recent times, existed between adjoining tribes, and 
the ludicrous results to which such a state of things between 
neighbours sometimes gave rise. He assured us that in a large 
aoul called Ratlou, not very far south of Gounib, which was 
built on territory inhabited by portions of two distinct tribes, 
that had for some reason about the beginning of this cen- 
tury declared war against each other, the males of the popu- 
lation dared not for a long time leave their houses for a moment, 
as, if they did so, they would be shot down at once from the 
houses of the opposite tribe. Accordingly the women of both 
parties, who were allowed to pass in and out unmolested, 
carried on all the agricultural operations, while to the men 
fell the indoor work ; and this extraordinary state of things 
existed so long, that in'1836, when the internecine wars were 
all put an end to by Khasi Mollah and Schamyl, there were 
young men in Ratlou, of twenty-four years of age, who had 
never been outside the walls of the houses in which they had 
been born. It is said that the greatest difficulty experienced 
by Schamyl was that of putting an end to the constant petty 
wars which had from time immemorial prevailed among the 
tribes, and calming the bitterness of feeling engendered by 
frequent murders on both sides. 

All around Kutishi we observed numerous aouls dotting 
the sides of the mountains, and many watchtowers, erected 
during the time of Schamyl’s dominaticn as a safeguard 
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against his perpetual forays. Slender, lofty, and strongly 
built, they seemed like so many petty fortalices out of which 
a raid into the territory adjoining might at any moment 
be made. 

Although the reception-rooms of Prince Chavchavadzey 
were so handsomely furnished, yet he did not seemingly 
possess a spare bedroom, or, still more curious, a bed. So 
we spent the night on sofas in the room in which we had 
dined, dodging the rain, which in several places penetrated 
through the ceiling. 

Having a long journey over very bad paths to accomplish 
the next day, we left early and rode for some thirty miles 
through a stony, mountainous country, up one hill and down 
another, all presenting the same bare and sterile appearance, 
until at last, from the top of one a little higher than the rest, 
we beheld in the distance the blue water of the Caspian, 
which is eighty feet below the level of the Black Sea. Not 
a sail appeared upon its glassy surface, and the wide 
expanse before us seemed unruffled by a single wave. The 
mountain range upon which we stood gradually descended 
to the shore, which presented a desert and arid appearance 
throughout. No sign of life was to be seen on this vast 
inland ocean, and the dead calm of the heated atmosphere 
added to the monotony of the scene. 

Our halting-place was still some miles distant; so, after 
a short delay, we resumed our route, and soon arrived at 
Gengutai, the fortified house of Reschid Khan, the younger 
brother of Ibrahim, Khan of the Avars. The latter had 
given us a letter to his brother while we were at Khunsakh, 
and on presenting it we were at once welcomed by him, 
and installed in very comfortable quarters. On our arrival 
we found that a number of officers from the garrison of Temi- 
khanshura had also come to Gengutai, where they intended 
remaining for the night, and most of the available rooms 
were filled by them and their servants. 
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Reschid Khan himself was a slight, slim young man of 
twenty-two years of age, and had lately, after the manner 
of younger brothers in more civilized lands, improved his 
fortunes considerably by espousing a mature yet comely 
matron, widow of a very rich man, who dying childless, and 
having no near relations, bequeathed to his wife all he pos- 
sessed. The lady very soon consoled herself, and bestowed 
her charms and wealth on the fortunate Reschid, who, being 
fifteen years younger than herself, had probably for that 
reason, fyuund favour in her sight. Unhappily we were 
not favoured with the society of our hostess while we 
remained at Gengutai, she and her handmaidens being busily 
engaged in household occupations, and in superintending the 
preparations made for the entertainment of her numerous 
guests. Nevertheless we got a glimpse of her for an instant, 
when our attention was attracted by the sound of a shrill voice 
pitched in a very high key, apparently scolding some refrac- 
tory damsel. She was a stout, handsome woman, with 
the usual large blue eyes of the mountain women, and a 
well-shaped nose and mouth ; but she did not give us time to 
form an adequate appreciation of her beauty, a momentary 
glance being all that was permitted, as she at once disap- 
peared on finding she was observed by the Franks. 

The house was a large, two-storied building, with a court- 
yard in front, surrounded by a high wall, and seemed cal- 
culated to offer a stout resistance to an attacking party 
unprovided with cannon. 

Reschid Khan wore the uniform of a lieutenant in the 
Guards—which rank he held in the Russian army—the light 
blue and silver of which added to his already too effeminate 
appearance. The jacket he wore open, displaying underneath 
an embroidered shirt; and the tight Hungarian hussar over- 
alls were terminated by a pair of blue slippers. It was 
difficult to refrain from a smile on reflecting that the delicate 
figure before us, clad in a travestie of a hussar uniform, and. 
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covered with embroidery, was an Avar—a descendant of 
those renowned and savage warriors of the middle ages. 

Horse-trappings and arms inlaid with gold and silver 
hung on the walls, which were covered with Persian embroi- 
dered carpets; in niches in the wall also were carefully 
arranged a German silver teapot and a large supply of willow- 
pattern plates and dishes. 

We dined in a room with rows of shelves all round 
on which were stowed away a quantity of the quilted cotton 
coverlets which are used universally through the East as 
beds, and under which some dozen, seemingly in use every 
night, were rolled up and put aside close to the wall as 
in a barrack-room. We sat down to dinner twelve in 
number, the young khan doing the honours in a nervous 
manner, and we soon found that, however true might be his 
fair widow’s reputation for thrift, her cookery was of the 
simplest description; for the mainstay of the banquet con- 
sisted of an enormous pillau of rice, on the top of which was 
a very small portion of meat and fowl. 

Two or three of the officers spoke French very well. One 
of them, a Pole, was colonel on the staff of Prince Melikoff, 
Governor of Daghestan. He had been exiled from Poland 
in 1830 on account of his having partaken in the rebellion, 
and was sent to serve in the Caucasus as a private soldier. 
But after a short time he was promoted, and rose from grade 
to grade, till he reached his present rank. He spoke with 
earnest longing of his desire again to revisit his country, an 
absence of thirty years having by no means extinguished his 
interest in it. But this natural desire he entertained no 
hope of ever being able to gratify. He was an extremely 
well-informed man, had read a great deal, and was well versed 
in all the better current literature of the day. We sat up 
talking on various subjects until a late hour, when we all 
retired for the night, finding our beds arranged for us on 
the floor, the silken coverlets of which were embroidered 
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with gold lace. One was also placed near for Giorgi, 
who, while he by no means seemed to appreciate the mag- 
nificence thus lavished upon bim, complained loudly of the 
insufficiency of the means provided for satisfying his appe- 
tite. 

The next morning our party broke up early, our host 
and his military guests going by the road we had traversed 
the preceding day to Kutishi, to spend the night with Prince 
Chavchavadzey, on their way to assist at the Gounib fetes, and 
we proceeded to Temikhanshura, whence we intended to take 
the high road by the shores of the Caspian to Baku, from 
which we were distant about 200 miles. After a ride of 
three or four hours through a fertile, partially-cultivated 
country, we arrived at Shura, as it is called for shortness, and 
found that, as our arrival had been expected, the corporal at 
the gate had been told to conduct us at once to the “hotel.” 
We accordingly accompanied him to a small brick and plaster 
house, the interior of which consisted of a raki shop and one 
room. 

The furniture of the latter was probably unique among 
that of inns. A small table, which once had four legs, 
but now stood somehow on three, was in the centre of the 
yoom; a bench, broken across in the middle, occupied one 
side, and was faced on the other by a barrel organ in a 
sad state of dilapidation, This instrument, which completed 
the entire plenishing of the establishment, by no means 
surprised us, as barrel organs, whether out of order or in 
working condition, are much appreciated in the Caucasus, 
which, seemingly, is the ultimate destination of all these 
musical instruments when worn out by hard service in 
Europe. The Khan of the Avars possessed one at Khunsakh ; 
his brother Reschid another at Gengutai; and in several 
aouls on our road our ears had been greeted by melodies 
familiar to the ear as “household words,” proceeding from a 
machine which at one time had possibly been proudly borne 
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through the streets of London, but had now in its old age 
fallen from its high estate. 

A soldier who seemed loitering about was appealed to by 
us, no one else being visible, as to the whereabouts of the 
landlord. He informed us that we should have to wait for 
some time before that worthy individual made his appear- 
ance, as it was his invariable habit to get drunk every day 
at eleven a.m., and remain so till four or five p.x.; after 
which he continued sober till it was time to get drunk again 
before going to bed. This information satisfying ui that we 
should get on best by relying upon ourselves, we en‘isted the 
soldier’s services by the prospect of sundry kopeks, by means 
of which he would be able himself to arrive at the same 
blissful state of unconsciousness, and made ourselves as much 
at home as circumstances would permit. Although there 
was a large supply of ice in the house, no water could be found ; 
and as after a hot and dusty ride a wash is always refreshing, 
we sent our military friend in search of the pure element. 
Tn a little time he returned with a black bottle full, carefully 
corked down. However, after some hours we got to rights, 
and leaving the soldier to desire the proprietor of the hotel 
to gct us some “stchee,” or cabbage soup with beef, ready 
as soon as he was recovered from his morning debauch, we 
walked about the town till such time as we supposed that 
event would take place. 

‘We found Shura a large town, of probably six thousand 
inhabitants, built, on the general plan of the frontier fortifi- 
cations, in the form of a square; a deep ditch and high clay 
wall, topped with the usual barrier of thorny brushwood, 
being flanked by square towers on which were mounted guns 
whose fire swept the sides. The houses were solidly built of 
atone and the usual mud mortar; the streets were all laid 
out at right angles to each other, and were ankle-deep in 
slush from the rain that had fallen some days previously. 

This being an important position, placed as it is at the 
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entrance to Daghestan, was occapied by a lange force, an 
entire regiment of cavalry raised among the Titars being 
included in the garrison. The barracks were large and well 
built, the officers’ quarters apparently roomy and good, and 
the house of the governor was a handsome building, erected 
in front of some extensive pleasure-grounds, which were 
tastefully laid out, and planted with shady trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. The town seemed singularly empty, and the long 
streets were apparently quite deserted, the greater part of the 
inhabitants having gone to Gounib for the fétes, which were 
the only topic of conversation everywhere. 

Having thus disposed of some hours we returned to our 
hotel, and found our host quite recovered and busied in the 
preparation of the stchee. He turned out to be a German, 
who had also some land in the vicinity, the possession of 
which most likely furnished him with the means of in- 
dulging in the luxury of getting drunk twice daily—a prac- 
tice of which he did not seem by any means ashamed, or in 
the least disconcerted at its being remarked. 

As Prince Melikoff, to whom we had brought letters 
from General Millivtine, was absent, we called next day, 
the night having been spent on the broken bench, on Cap- 
tain Rugetsky, of the Prince’s staff, to whom the colonel 
we had met at Gengutai had given us a letter. He invited 
us at once to stay with him, and as he spoke French very 
well, we spent our second day at Shura much more plea- 
santly than the first. Captain Rugetsky, belonging to the 
corps of Engineers, was a very well-educated man, and had 
been sent to superintend the construction of some of the 
military roads lately completed through the mountains. 

It is a curious circumstance that when the Russian officers 
talk of each other as being able to speak foreign languages, 
and being otherwise better educated than is usual, they 
always use the word “civilized” as expressive of this kind of 
superiority. Captain Rugetsky showed us everything worthy 
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of remark in the town, and in the public gardens we were 
not a little surprised to meet ladies wearing European cos- 
tumes. In the evening some of the Mussulman officers of 
the Tatar regiment of cavalry quartered in the town came into 
his rooms, and it was difficult to believe that the soldierly- 
looking men in tight uniforms, and in manner no way dif- 
ferent from the other Russian officers, could be Moham- 
medans and Asiatics. The Russian system in this differs 
from our Indian one, inasmuch as, while in our army no 
native can command a European, in the Russian nc distinc- 
tion whatever is made; Mohammedan and Christian officers 
are intermingled, the senior commanding the junior in every 
case, and no limit being placed to the promotion of the 
Mussulman soldier. But it should be remembered that, 
while this is a very safe measure on the part of the Russians, 
in whose Caucasian army the Mohammedan soldier stands in 
the proportion of five to fifty, it would be different in 
India, where the European is as one in a thousand to the 
population. : 
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We had now quitted the mountain district of Daghest.n, 

or the “ Land of Mountains,” which certainly is appro- 
priately named, had left behind us the country raised to 
Enropean celebrity by the deeds of Schamyl, and were again 
to recommence our telega-travelling upon roads. We accor- 
dingly began to make the necessary preparations. Captain 
Rugetsky procured for us a padaroshna with two seals, 
which obtained for us the same position in the eyes of the 
postmasters as if we had been officers travelling on govern- 
ment service, and which was accordingly of great advantage 
to us all the way on our circuitous route back to Tiflis, as far 
as which town we were to travel with it. 

‘We parted from Captain Rugetsky early the next morn- 
ing, the 5th of September, and drove rapidly for some time 
in the direction of the Caspian, through a hilly country, 
which by degrees became covered with brushwood, appa- 
rently full of red-legged partridges, coveys of them feeding 
in every glade, so tame that they scarcely took any notice of 
us as we passed. ‘There were also plenty of rabbits grazing 
in every divection in the more open parts of the scrub, which 
after some miles changed into forest, large trees making their 
appearance for the first time since we had left Videgne. 
Descending near to the shore, we drove along at some 
distance from it, the forest clothing the sides of the hills 
to our right. The trees commenced at the foot of the 
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mountains, the shore being nearly bare of vegetation, which 
was burnt up by the drought and heat. A scanty dry grass 
alone seemed to grow in spite of the parching rays of the sun. 
The Caspian was as solitary and deserted as when for the 
first time we saw its waters from the mountains above 
Gengutai; not a sail being visible upon their surface. 

Changing horses four or five times, an operation which 
was now performed with a celerity that showed us the advan- 
tage of travelling with a government padaroshna, presumedly 
in the service of the State—we arrived at Dischlagar, another 
newly-established military post, at fifty miles distance from 
Shura, where we intended to pass the night. We found it 
a large town for these regions, approaching Shura in size, 
and resembling it also too closely in the character of its 
posting-house, which was also called an hotel. We began 
to find a great difference between the accommodation at the 
posting-houses on this by-road, and those on the main line 
through the Caucasus from Tiflis to Russia. At the latter, 
the universal stchee was always to be obtained in a short 
time, and there was no difficulty in procuring tea and wine ; 
but on the former we soon discovered that the traveller was 
expected to bring with him everything he was likely to want 
on the road, and that consequently no provision whatever 
had been made for his entertainment in any way, rye-bread, 
and occasionally tea, being the only fare to be met with in 
most cases. However, as we had become by this time well 
acquainted with the necessity of prompt action, Giorgi lost 
no time in going to the market, and purchasing mutton 
and potatoes, fare which we considered ourselves very fortu- 
nate in having been able to procure. , 

There was a large garrison at Dischlagar, which aceupied 
an important position, commanding one of the passes into 
the mountains on the eastern flank of Daghestan. It was 
built in a similar manner to all the other frontier posts, but 
being surrounded with woods, had not the same forlorn and 
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solitary appearance that the other fortresses of the Line in 
general present. 

We left Dischlagar next day, and bad only gone two 
versts when one of our hind wheels came to pieces, and we 
had to send back for another. The next stage one of our 
horses kickéd so furiously as to prostrate the unlucky animal 
in the centre of the three, and finally, four miles from Der- 
bend, our front: wheels broke up, and we had to walk the 
remainder of the way. 

Our route for the fifty miles between Dischlagar and 
Derbend lay along the shore on a dead, flat, burning plain, 
intersected by numerous small sluggish streams from tho 
mountains, which had here receded to a distance of some ten 
miles or so from the sea. These mountain torrents, on 
reaching the plain, become changed into muddy streams, 
slowly coursing across the parched steppe, in which they 
are often swallowed up, creating a marsh, covered generally 
with brushwood and rank grass, and a first-rate refuge for 
game, with which, we were told, it abounded, wild boar being 
very common, and pheasants and partridges in great numbers. 

The town of Derbend, in Turkish “the Closed Gates,” 
is built in the form of a parallelogram, three miles in 
length by half a mile in width. A spur of the Caucasus 
juts out to within a couple of miles of the sea, and on it 
the citadel, half a mile square, is built, the town extending 
from its foot to the water’s edge, thus completely blocking 
up the only practicable road to the north from Persia, with 
the exception of that of Dariel. A wall, thirty feet in height 
by ten in breadth, surrounding both town and citadel, is 
flanked at equal distances by sixty towers, each of which 
formerly mounted cannon. This wall is of great antiquity, 
tradition attributing its erection to Alexander the Great. It 
also alleged that it was repaired by Chosroes, and in later 
times by the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, who inhabited the 
city for some time. The stones composing it are of great 
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size, some being six feet long by as many high. The whole 
is in perfect repair, and there being no suburbs or houses 
built outside, it stands out with the greater relief from the 
plain around. The interior of the enclosure is not more than 
half occupied by the modern town, the houses of which are 
small and mean-looking; but here and there a new street is 
rising up straight and wide, according to the usual Russian 
and American rule. The lower part, nearest the water, is 
an empty space, where markets are held, and horses, sheep, 
and cattle sold by the natives of the surrounding districts. 

The port is small and shallow, and seemingly nearly 
empty. The only vessels to be seen are a few schkootes, as 
the flat-bottomed craft navigating the Volga and Cuspian are 
called. These schkootes are often built at Nijni Novogorod 
and Kazan, of the timber composing the box-like boats in 
which the corn and other productions of the interior arrive 
at these places, and are then floated down the Volga, and sold 
to the Caspian merchants at Astrakhan. They are very rudely 
and roughly put together, sail badly, and never venture very 
far from shore. The harbour, or rather roadstead, was totally 
unprotected, but a breakwater to remedy this defect was in 
contemplation, to be completed in some years. 

‘We crawled through the narrow and dirty streets at a 
snail’s pace, in our broken telega, fearing every moment 
that the wheels, which we had patched up as well as we 
could, would again give way, and in this plight reached 
the post-house, in which, although an imposing-looking 
edifice, and containing some very large rooms for such 
an establishment, we were told we could get nothing but 
house-room, and that whatever we wanted we must buy in 
the bazaar. Giorgi was quickly sent out on a foraging 
expedition, and soon returned—the hour being too late to 
attempt any cookery—with a loaf of bread, a bottle of wine, 
and some grapes and figs, the latter remarkably good, Der- 
bend being celebrated for the excellence and quantity of its 
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fruit, which is grown to a great extent on the plains and 
adjacent mountains. The grapes, which were very fine, cost 
two copeks, or two-thirds of a penny per pound; the figs 
half that price; and on them we dined very heartily, not 
having been able to procure anything since the previous day. 
An old soldier, who kept the keys of the different rooms, was 
urgently entreated to provide us with rugs or coverlets of any 
kind, but in vain, so we lay down on the boards, and in spite 
of the mosquitoes, which were in swarms, managed to sleep 
through the night. 

Next morning, while engaged in discussing our breakfast 
of grapes and bread, we were visited by a M. Michelevsky, 
who was exiled to Derbend from St. Petersburg for having 
written some pamphlets displeasing to government, and 
for having been in correspondence with M. Hertzen, the 
editor of the “ Kolokol,” a newspaper professing more 
advanced principles than are tasteful to the Russian cabinet, 
which is published in London for circulation in Russia, 
and, in spite of censors, Custom-houses, and police, is 
largely read there. M. Michelevsky had already been two 
years at Derbend, but having lately petitioned for pardon, 
he expected soon permission to return home, and also to 
travel, a privilege which he seemed to value very highly. 
He had already been in London and Paris, and had a brother 
who was then studying at the Sorbonne. We found that 
by chance we had arrived at Derbend on the anniversary of 
the emperor’s coronation, the 7th of September (N.S.), which 
was celebrated by the firing of salutes by the military. As 
the day was a general holiday, all who took part in the 
Tejoicings were ex grande tenue. 

Derbend being very rarely visited by strangers, our 
arrival apparently caused much curiosity, no European traveller 
having passed since Alexandre Dumas, who seems to have 
discovered there “archives” of something concerning the 
existence of which nothing was known before or after his 
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visit, but on which he has enlarged in one of his remarkable 
volumes to no small extent. 

While walking up from the post-station to the citadel, to 
present to General Loris Melikoff the letter we had brought 
to him from Tiflis, we came suddenly upon an open space, in 
the centre of which a knot of officers in full uniform were 
collected together round one who held in his hand a printed 
paper, which he was reading aloud for the benefit of the rest, 
who seemed to listen to him with great curiosity and atten- 
tion. This turned out to be our padaroshna, which had 
been sent for in the morning by the police-master, who was 
the reader, and who, as soon as he perceived us, came forward 
and informed us that he had been ordered by General Meli- 
koff, who had just heard of our arrival, to invite us to dine 
with him in the fort. He also begged us to come into his 
house while the horses which he offered us to ride to the fort 
were getting ready, and gave us some coffee, the first we had 
tasted in the Russian empire. In his drawing-room, which 
was very handsomely furnished, was a rosewood grand piano, 
that had been sent to him from St. Petersburg, down the 
Volga, and across the Caspian. 

‘We spent an hour with him, chatting over our ride 
through Daghestan. He put many questions to us about the 
fete at Gounib, which seemed to be the universal topic of 
conversation. At last our horses appeared, and we rode up 
to the citadel, where we were most kindly received by General 
Melikoff, who spoke French and German fluently. An 
Armenian by birth, he was a brother of Prince Melikoff (the 
commander-in-chief of the Daghestan district, whose seat 
of government we had visited at Temikhanshura) and had 
only two months previously arrived at Derbend from 
Constantinople, where he had been attached to the Russian 
embassy. He was quite a young man, not seemingly more 
than three or four and thirty, and owed his rapid promotion 
in the first instance to his gallantry at the siege of Kars, of 
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which after it surrendered he was made governor. At the 
commencement of the siege he was only captain of artillery, 
but by his talents and distinguished service had risen in three 
years to be general of division. 

He inquired very particularly for his late antagonist, 
General Williams, and expressed the highest opinion of the 
talents and skill of Colonel Lake, to whom he seemed to 
attribute the chief merit of the defence. 

We walked round the citadel, which is in much the same 
state as when taken from the Persians, the same guns in 
some instances still remaining, and the fortifications being 
unchanged. Down below us lay Derbend, a narrow strip of 
building running like a road with high walls from where we 
stood to the water’s edge. In the centre is a large church 
or cathedral, and there are also some smaller Christian 
chapels, and a Mohammedan mosque. The hill on which 
the citadel is built is some four hundred feet in height, thus 
commanding the whole town, which commences at its base. 
Not a vestige of building appeared outside the walls, 
the inhabitants considering it very unlucky to erect any 
dwellings beyond them. The town consequently presents an 
almost unique appearance, taking one back at once to the 
middle ages, the times when no one dared to live, if possessed 
of anything, without the walls of a fortified town. The 
roofs of the houses, with the exception of the few new 
Russian ones, being all flat, they have, as scen from above, a 
very mean-looking, dirty appearance, and they give the 
town an Oriental aspect. 

Behind the citadel the wooded hills rise higher and 
higher till they assume the character of mountains clothed 
with forests, stretching away into the interior. General 
Melikoff assured us that the remains of a wall, which he 
believed to have been erected by the Persians under the 
Sassanian dynasty, as a barrier against the incursions of the 
wandering tribes to the north, still existed, running due west 
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from Derbend in a line towards Tiflis, and extending a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, until it reaches the main Caucasian 
chain, of which the range of hills we saw were only a spur. 
It had been built of large unbaked bricks, and was flanked by 
numerous towers and forts at certain distances from each 
other, commanding the weaker points. The bricks were, he 
said, eighteen inches square and six high. In many places 
the remains are still plainly visible, and some part of it existing 
in a neatly perfect state at only a few versts distance, he 
pressed us to go to see. 

He also mentioned—a fact of which, though we had been 
at the place itself, we were ignorant—that from Sukim Kaléh, 
on the Black Sea, to the summit of the Caucasus, forty versts 
distant, the ruins of a lofty wall built by the Genoese during 
their occupation of the post as a colony, were yet visible. 
Though by antiquaries the wall near Derbend, as well as 
those of the town itself, are attributed to the time of the 
Sassanian kings of Persia, yet the local traditions assert that 
they were erected by Alesander the Great, of whom num- 
berless legends exist all through the East. General Melikoff 
showed us some exquisitely worked arms which he had pro- 
cured in the mountains, and also assured us that he had 
himself seen at a village thirty miles off, on the hills, a large 
collection of European arms, armour, &c., of the time of the 
Crusades, on some of which the armorial bearings of their 
former owners yet remained engraved, but that he had vainly 
endeavoured to induce the owners to part with any of them, 
although he had offered large sums. He talked much about 
the numerous languages spoken by the mountaineers, 
amounting, according to some authorities, to seventy, and 
traced the origin of some of the tribes to Italian, Genoese, 
and German sources, many German and Italian words still 
existing in common use among them. Probably through 
the lapse of time, possibly through their unwillingness 
to acknowledge a Christian ancestry, their legends make 
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no allusion to their descent from European sources ; and some 
words only of their original language remain mingled with 
their adopted tongues to attest their foreign derivation. In 
many places in the still unconquered districts of the weatern 
Caucasus -Italian inscriptions on ancient tombs are said by 
returned deserters to exist, and many ruins of Christian 
churches, showing in their architecture proofs of the Euro- 
pean origin of their founders or builders, are reported yet to 
remain in the defiles of the mountains. 

A very serious crime had occurred at Derbend a few days 
previously. A Tatar in a fit of jealousy, which was proved 
to have been totally unfounded, had cut his wife in pieces 
with a hatchet, and had then given himself up, feigning 
madness in order to escape punishment for his crime. He 
was to be tried the next day, and, to judge from the story 
told, had very little chance of escape from the bullet, the 
usual mode of execution for the Mussulman, although he still 
persisted in his feint of insanity. 

Not far from Derbend, to the north, are the tombs of the 
Arab chiefs who shortly after the death of Mohammed 
overran Persia and spread their conquests over the whole of 
Asia Minor. Derbend was the limit of their victorious 
advance to the north ; the impenetrable mountains and bound- 
less steppes opposing impassable barriers to their further 
progress in that direction. For a long time during the 
existence of the Arab power, Derbend was considered of great 
importance as a frontier town, and the Caliph Haroun al 
Raschid for some time resided in it and repaired the walls 
and defences. 

On returning to the general’s quarters, he called our 
attention to the window pierced in the thickness of the wall 
at the upper or northern end of the dining-room. This 
window was broken out by Peter the Great, who occupied 
these rooms when he captured Derbend at the commencement 
of the last century, the Persians, who had received large 
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reinforcements after their evacuation of the place, having 
reinvested if and shut him up closely within the walls, He 
remained thus besieged for many days, during which he 
anxiously expected the arrival of a force he had ordered to 
be despatched from Astrakhan to his relief, and in his eager- 
ness to behold its first appearance, he had this window pierced 
in the wall to the north, from which direction the troops 
would arrive. General Melikoff, in a speech that he made at 
adinner he had given a few days before our arrival to com- 
memorate the taking of Gounib, alluded to this circumstance, 
saying that after the capture of Derbend, the fall of Schamyl 
and the reduction of Gounib were the last step to the con- 
quest and ultimate civilization of Daghestan. 

We dined and spent the evening with the general, our 
party including M. Michelevsky, who, beyond an enforced 
residence, had apparently nothing else to complain of. We 
had received much kindness from the general during the short 
time we spent at Derbend, and it was with great regret we 
afterwards heard that, while leading an expedition against 
some revolted tribes, he fell mortally wounded, thus termi- 
nating his brief but brilliant career. 

Having taken farewell of M. Michelevsky, we returned 
to our post-house, from which we were to depart the next 
morning. 

We took advantage, however, of the hour which would 
still remain ere darkness set in to take another ramble in the 
lower part of the town, and we went to see the first resting- 
place of Peter the Great when he arrived at Derbend, and 
before he had taken up his quarters in the citadel. It was a 
small stone hut, and was surrounded by a plain iron railing, 
the space around being used as a market-place and covered 
with filth of every description. We spent our second night 
at the post-house more comfortably than the first, the police- 
master having sent us rugs and coverlets, when we informed 
him that we had been unable to get any at the station. 
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‘We left Derbend on the 8th of September, and drove 
for three or four miles through a succession of vineyards and 
orchards of fruit trees of all kinds, the plain being in this 
particular very dissimilar from that to the north of the town, 
which was bare and uncultivated. After passing the vine- 
yards, the plain assumed again its arid and steppe-like 
appearance; in the distance we once perceived a few deer 
which had descended from the mountains. We passed near 
Derbend a number of bullock-carts laden with garance, the 
root from which the red dye used by the French for the 
overalls of their soldiers is extracted, which is largely grown 
in the neighbourhood of the town. The soil and great 
heat of the climate would seem to answer admirably for its 
production; we were told that the value of the quantity 
annually exported amounted to no less a sum than three 
hundred thousand pounds, and that the supply was on the 
increase. 

At one of the post-stations the postmaster proposed that 
we should spend the time we had to wait while changing 
horses in eating grapes and peaches in his garden, and we 
accordingly made a hearty meal upon the bunches which 
hung invitingly from the vines trained over arbours. This, 
as we found afterwards, was a very foolish proceeding, as 
even the natives themselves seldom eat fruit in the heat of 
the day. 

A muddy river, some hundred yards in width, crossing 
our course, delayed us for some time. It was the Samonr, 
which being now greatly swollen by recent rains, our yams- 
tchik at first seemed doubtful whether we could venture to 
ford it. However, three men, who appeared to have been 
placed there for the purpose of assisting travellers to cross, 
assured us that we might go on, and gave us practical proof 
of the truth of their assertion by coming over themselves 
to help us across the water, which ran like a torrent, reaching 
over their hips. So in we went, the telega lurching to and 
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fro as the current bore down full upon it. When the wheels 
met with any obstacle on the stony bed, two men went to 
the horses’ heads sand held them in the proper direction, 
while another kept down the telega on the upper side, to 
which he served also as a breakwater. So we crossed; a few 
bullocks that had been driven in after us lost their footing, 
and swimming the stream gallantly, landed some distance 
lower down. 

On the opposite side there was a fresh difficulty. The 
bank being very steep, and the water between three and four 
feet in depth, the horses were quite unable to pull even the 
little telega up. But ropes being procured, which we 
fastened round the vehicle, we took a long and strong pull 
together from the shore, and succeeded in bringing it safely 
to land, strange to say, withont any accident. It being too 
dangerous to ford this river by night, travellers are obliged 
to spend the hours till morning breaks, upon whichever bank 
they may happen to be, and piles of brushwood are placed 
for them to burn. In consequence of this and other delays, 
it was very late when we arrived at Kuba, and we drove at 
once to the quarters of Colonel Broussiloff, the governor, to 
whom we had brought a letter of introduction from General 
Melikoff. We found that he was absent at a ball given by 
the officers to commemorate the submission of Daghestan, 
from which he did not return till after midnight. We then 
sat down to supper, and the morning light appeared before 
we separated. 

The next day Colonel Broussiloff proposed that we should 
ride out to Basari, about six miles distant, formerly a for- 
tified aoul subject to Schamyl, but now a Russian fort, and 
the permanent head-quarters of a regiment. It had been 
taken by storm in 1848, and the stumps of the forest trees 
which had been cut down to facilitate the Russian advance, and 
deprive the mountaineers of shelter for their marksmen, still 
covered the hills around. 
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We left Kuba by a road which crossed a small stream 
by a wooden bridge, the great length and height of which 
seemed very disproportionate to the size of the river it had 
to span; but we were told that this insignificant rivulet was 
often swollen by the winter rains to a large size, rising high 
above its banks in many places, and flooding the country 
for a great distance around. 

‘We found Basari a very pretty town, beautifully situated 
among the hills which rise around it on all sides. The whole 
town is a strictly military settlement, all the houses being 
built, by the soldiers themselves, who had erected rows of 
cottages which, for cleanliness and neatness, at least outside, 
could not be surpassed. The marriage of soldiers in the Cau- 
casus is much encouraged by government, a married man 
being allowed many privileges, such as leave from duty while 
engaged in building his house, which thenceforth belongs to 
him. The officers’ quarters were also built by the men, and 
avery handsome building of large size in the centre of the 
town, used as a club-house and for giving entertainments, 
reflected great credit on the military architects and workmen, 
who seemed to practise all descriptions of trades. Being the 
head-quarters of a regiment, four out of the six battalions 
of which it consists are supposed occasionally to be in 
garrison together; but this very seldom happens, as two 
or three are generally absent on various expeditions into 
the mountains, or occupying other posts. All the buildings 
are neatly roofed with tiles, the hideous yellow plaster 
is in most cases absent, and, on the whole, Basari would 
be considered anywhere as an exceedingly prettily-situated 
and nicely-kept town. We remained there for the night, 
putting up in the club-house, and returned to Kuba the next 
day by the same road. 

Opposite Kuba, on the other side of the river, is a large 
straggling village, inhabited solely by Jews, who seem to 
be in a state of poverty and destitution, but nevertheless 
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continue to live there, probably because it has been for 
a long time, even under the Persians, set apart for those 
professing their faith. It stands on higher ground than 
Kuba itself, and is connected with it by the wooden bridge. 

‘We called on Monsieur de Kotzebue, a brother of the 
savant of that name, who had come to Kuba for the sole 
purpose of speculating in garance, the cultivation of which 
dye he hoped to be able largely to extend. Although in 
such an out-of-the-way place, we found him surrounded with 
many comforts and even luxuries, his rooms well furnished, 
and the walls covered with numerous pictures and engravings. 
He expressed great confidence in the future of the country 
when communication with Europe became more easy, 
believing it destined to compete successfully with China, 
Syria, and Italy in the silk markets of the world. The 
climate is well suited for mulberry-trees, and the quality of 
the silk already produced is very fine. He expressed himself 
quite satisfied with his present residence, though at such 
@ distance from all civilization, and found constant employ- 
ment in the various occupations which he had created for 
himself. 

‘We left Kuba on the 10th September, our road lying 
over a dreary steppe, on which nothing occurred to break the 
monotony, except the changing of horses at the different 
post-houses, and the various vexatious delays which always 
attended that operation, generally, however, put an end to 
by a small bribe. By evening we had got over fifty miles, 
and spent the night in a station better than usual, for, 
though mud outside, it contained bread and butter within; 
its appearance reminded us of the proverb, The greater show 
the worse reality. The next day again the same steppe, 
on which, however, there were now to be seen herds of 
two-humped or Bactrian camels grazing, finding a congenial 
food in the tufts of any thorny herbage which can exist 
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in the parched soil. We also passed some flocks of the 
large bustard, and numerous sand-grouse. The sun was 
intensely hot, there was not a breath of wind, and the 
heavy atmosphere was heated by the scorching rays 
which were reflected from the sandy, arid soil beneath. 
Save the sea on our left, the dreary, desolate aspect of 
which was broken only by one tiny sail, no water was to 
be perceived; the thirsty plain drinking up immediately 
the small streams that issued from the hills, some ten 
miles distant to our right. At the post-houses some of 
the horses were always employed in fetching water for the 
others, in skins slung on either side, and in many instances 
it had to be sent for thirteen or fourteen miles. In some 
places the salt crystallizing on the surface gave the plains a 
chalky appearance, and increased the look of desolation that 
everywhere prevailed. At last, when we had reached a 
point twenty versts from Baku, the ground began to rise, 
and we were soon driving over hills, from which we de- 
scended into the town, built at the water's edge, the harbour 
containing three or four steamers and a number of small 
coasting craft. 

Baku stands in the centre of a small bay; the old town 
is surrounded with a double wall, within which are clustered 
together a mass of grey-coloured, flat-roofed houses, covered 
with a layer of asphalt. It is not very large, the greater 
number of the modern houses being built outside the walls, 
when, after the Russian conquest, it became safe to do so. 
The population consists chiefly of Tétars and Armenians. 
The houses have all an Asiatic appearance, there being no 
windows facing the street, and close lattice-work covering 
those in the rear that look out into the courtyard. The 
present residence of the Russian governor, which has been 
modernized into a mixture of European and Asiatie archi- 
tecture, was formerly the palace of the Khans of Baku, whose 
descendant is now a Russian officer. The streets are very 
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narrow and dirty, and many of the older ones near the harbour 
are crooked and steep. The harbour is small, but seems 
large enough for the number of craft it has to contain, which 
are chiefly fish and fruit vessels plying between Astrakhan 
and the Persian ports, and occasionally calling in at Baku. 
The boats of the Caspian Steam Company also call at Baku 
on their regular voyages. 

‘We drove first to the post-house, which was outside the 
town, but were refused permission by the master to remain 
in one of the three small rooms of which it consisted, as he 
alleged that he expected some officers to arrive shortly. So 
we went tothe police-master, who, the governor being absent, 
brought us again back to the post-house, and insisted on 
our being taken in. In this dreary place, which boasted of 
nothing better than the usual bench and table, we had to 
remain for no less than a week, I being Jaid up with fever 
during that time. The Russian doctor of one of the ships of 
war in the harbour came to attend me, and although he had 
been a long time in the country, and ought to have been 
perfectly conversant with the nature of the complaint from 
which I suffered, he did not seem to have the slightest idea 
of what the illness was until four or five days had elapsed. 
He made a daily visit, opened wide his watery blue eyes, 
spoke in an oracular tone of voice some words which, though 
intended to be French, were often quite unintelligible, and 
departed, evidently as ignorant as when he came. However, 
at last he guessed that my illness was the usual fever, and 
soon brought me round. 

On the 19th of September we drove out to the Atesh 
Dja, or Fire Temple, a place of worship which from ancient 
times has been esteemed most holy by the worshippers of 
fire in Persia, and their disciples in India. Our route lay 
for nearly twelve miles over some sandy and stony hills, and 
on approaching the temple, we saw in the distance a large 
building, surrounded by a wall, looking very like a cara- 
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yanserai. All the hill was dotted over with small huts, 
inhabited by those engaged in the manufacture of naphtha, 
which everywhere issues from the soil in a gaseous form. 
The mountain is saturated with it to such an extent, 
that fuel is quite an unnecessary provision, all that is 
requisite being to make a hole in the ground, and put an 
earthenware vessel like a flower-pot over it, when the gas 
arising from the soil fills the vessel, instantly takes fire on a 
match being applied to the orifice in the top, and burns 
clearly and steadily, like that produced from coal, answering 
the purposes of cooking, heating, &. On drawing neur 
the temple, we passed a manufactory lately erected by 
German speculators, for the purpose of utilizing the naphtha. 
English machinery from Manchester lay about on the ground, 
waiting to be put together, in strange and irreverent proxi- 
mity, as it seemed, to the sanctuary of an ancient and 
mysterious faith. 

On entering the temple, we found ourselves in a court- 
yard, round which ran a row of low cells, whitewashed, to 
which low doors alone gave light as well as access. A 
stone platform, with three steps, standing in the centre of 
the court, served as a pedestal for four short, stout, square 
pillars, which were surmounted by a cupola; another pillar 
stood in a corner. All were hollow, and served as pipes to 
conduct the gas from the ground. In the centre, near the 
cupola, a jet of flaming gas issued from a hole in the middle 
of the platform, and burned steadily and clearly. Anywhere 
in the surrounding country, to the distance of a mile from 
the temple, on digging to the depth of a foot, the gas streams 
out and readily ignites. To this temple a great number 
of devotees from among the fire-worshippers of Persia and 
India used formerly to repair in the performance of reli- 
gious pilgrimages; some of whom remained to end their 
days on the sacred spot, where the element, the visible 
symbol of Ormuzd, the Spirit of Good, is to be found in 
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its greatest purity issuing from the earth which they believe 
he created. 

The present temple is quite a modern building, and small 
as it is, seems to afford more room than is occupied by the 
few worshippers who inhabit the cells around. Over each 
little door is an inscription. On entering, a low couch is 
seen, at the head of which is a hole in the ground, from 
whence issues a bright jet of gas. A little altar, composed 
of three steps, each of which is covered with brass and 
bronze images, stands on one side, close to which another jet 
of gas is burning. 

The present inhabitants were only two in number, both 
from India, one being a native of Calcutta, the other of 
Delhi. They were both old men; one of them had lived 
there many years, the other had only arrived the year 
before, but hoped to end his days in the holy place. They 
wore the usual Indian dress and turban, having in addition a 
streak of yellow paint on the forehead between the eyes. At 
our request they went through some of their forms of worship, 
which consisted in prostration before these altars, singing 
alternately a monotonous chant, and beating cymbals in 
unison with the time. After they had spent about half an 
hour in these exercises they ate some sugar-candy, some of 
which they presented to us. They seemed in great poverty, 
to judge by their appearance, but nevertheless did not ask for 
alms or in any way solicit assistance. 

Tradition attributes the first erection of a temple on this 
spot to Zoroaster, the teacher of the worship of fire or light, 
which he adopted as the emblem of Ormuzd, the Spirit of 
Good, as darkness was of Ahriman, the Spirit of Evil, ever 
since whose time a temple has stood on the spot, always con- 
sidered as holy by the believers of his creed. They reverence 
the element, as they call it, in various ways, besides worship- 
Ping it as the emblem of Ormuzd. They will not feed it 
with anything dirty or impure; they will not extinguish it 
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but in a clean and careful manner ; and they do not use it for 
any dirty purposes, such as to get rid of filth, But to 
form an opinion from the present condition of their sanc- 
tuary at Baku, their faith cannot possess a great hold upon 
its profesgors, many of whom are wealthy; and judging by 
the numbers of pilgrims to the once-frequented Atesh Dja, 
the religion of Zoroaster must be in a very effete and 
exhausted condition in the country where for so many 
centuries it was the sole form of worship, and from whence 
it was so widely diffused. 

We returned to Baku in the evening, after having con- 
versed for some time with one of the young Germans who 
was attached to the manufactory in process of building, which 
he was certain would turn out a very profitable venture to its 
projectors. As we left, the gathering darkness brought out 
brighter the light from the fires issuing out of the ground 
all over the hill, and the appearance of the country was 
most strange, illuminated thus by the glare of the numerous 
jets. 

Not far from Baku a spring of naphtha issues from the 
side of a hill close to the shore, and the oily substance, running 
down into the water, floats on the surface, on which in very 
calm weather it forms a film for some distance. After a long 
continuance of calms, it sometimes accumulates to such an 
extent that it may be set on fire, when it burns brightly 
until it is consumed, thus covering the sea for some 
distance with flame. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘TH the exception of the natural phenomena described 

in the preceding chapter, there is nothing to attract 

a stranger to Baku, or make him desirous of revisiting 
it. We left it on the 20th of September, on our return to 
Tiflis, driving for sixty miles to the first post-house, where 
we were to pass the night. The course we took led us over 
the last spur of the Caucasus, where it subsides into the 
steppe on the shore of the Caspian, and ends in low, bare 
hills, arid and stony, on which only a few sheep and camels 
are met with, In every direction throughout the entire 
distance, we saw only naked and rocky mountains, low 
and barren, not encountering 2 human being, or beholding, 
with the exception of the station, a human habitation. Ex- 
cept in the deep wells sunk near the latter, not a drop of 
water was to be found, and accordingly the flocks had all to 
be driven in every night for a supply. Near the station of 
Morosi are the ruins of a large town, which was destroyed in 
the time of Nadir Shah, and of which very little now remains. 
‘We arrived early next day at Schamachi, which we found 

a large and thriving’ town, and where the government have 
erected a building for the reception of travellers. An 
earthquake in the year 1859 had done much injury, but 
the houses thrown down were being rebuilt, and the popu- 
lation seemed busy and stirring. It is the head-quarters 
of the silk trade, which is here a very important branch 
of industry; and as the silk-worms had hitherto escaped 
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the disease which had committed such ravages in the 
Levant, a number of persons connected with the trade had 

"been sent from thence to Schamachi to bring back eggs from. 
the healthy worms. The mulberry plantations in the 
neighbourhood are very extensive, and the quantity of silk 
annually exported to Russia and France by way of the Volga 
and Poti is very great. The bazaars are large and clean, 
and the whole town possesses rather an Asiatic than a 
European character, the population consisting chiefly of 
Armenians and Tatars. 

Our advent seemed to occasion some excitement among 
the silk-merchants, and as travelling merely for curiosity was 
quite beyond the comprehension of any one here, we were 
repeatedly accosted with inquiries as to whether we had 
come to buy silk or eggs, receiving large offers of both. 

The country round Schamachi is carefully cultivated, 
and a complete system of irrigation has prevailed from very 
ancient times, the laws of which are administered by regular 
officers, who allot to each his proper share of the precious 
water. 

We found that no horses could be had till the next day, 
so we spent our time wandering through the bazaars and in 
looking at the shops, to whose contents Manchester appeared 
to contribute very largely. The Russian government had esta- 
plished here a large bakery for the use of the army, all the 
workmen employed in which belonged to the sect of the 
Skoptzi,of whom we had before met a penal battalion at Maran. 
Jn this is baked all the bread issued to the troops in the pro- 
vince, and some of the white, or better kind, is excellent, 
The promised horses being forthcoming the next morning, 
we left early, and after a drive of some twenty miles over 
stony hills, we saw from the summit of one of them, over 
which we passed, an immense plain lying stretched out before 
us as far as the eye could reach. In the distance were some 
sluggish-looking rivers, with tortuous and winding courses, 
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and here and there brilliant patches of green encircling small 
villages, showed where the water had been utilized, and irri- 
gation employed. These spots seemed like so many oases in 
the desert, the remainder of the plain being of a brick- 
colour, parched and arid with the excessive drought and heat. 
We descended by a steep incline into the plain, through 
which our course lay nearly all the rest of the way to Tiflis, 

‘We passed the remains and ruins of innumerable ditches, 
dams, and canals, showing the extent to which the different 
systems of irrigation had been carried in ancient times, and 
the large population that must at one time have inhabited these 
desert tracts. The steppe was traversed in every direction 
by water-courses, a few of which were still in use, and the 
traces of a regular net-work of sluices were still plainly to he 
seen. The construction of these, involving such an extent of 
excavation, and the application of a complete system, must 
have required the power of a well-organized government. 
‘Wherever water was available, vegetation sprang up as if by 
magic, every kind of fruit and grain growing in the greatest 
Jaxuriance in the fertile soil. A nuniber of villages dotted 
the surface of the plain, each with its surrounding vineyards 
and orchards. 

By the time that evening fell we had got over one hun- 
dred and twenty-three versts, and spent the night at a 
station called Arabsky, where the mosquitoes were of a size 
and vigour not to be surpassed. It was no use whatever 
trying to contend with the countless swarms, and there was 
nothing for it but to walk about the courtyard till the 
morning light enabled us once more to start on our journey, 
and flee from our tormentors. We shortly after reached the 
banks of the Kura, which, now a dead, swollen, sulky stream, 
we crossed by a swing bridge, finding on the opposite side a 
number of bullock-carts waiting for a passage, the drivers, 
who were mostly drunk, being fast asleep in the sun. 

We arrived in the evening at Ganja, or Elizabethopol, 
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having driven ninety versts, or sixty miles. The appear- 
ance of this town in the distance somewhat resembles 
that of Damascus, as seen from the side of the desert; the 
numerous and extensive orchards and gardens surrounded by 
low mud walls extending for a great distance round the 
town, and giving it the appearance of a wood instead of a 
city. Over the tops of the trees rose the cupola of a 
mosque, near which stood some very large planes, through 
the branches of which glimpses of slender white minarets 
could occasionally be obtained, 

Driving through a labyrinth of orchards and fruit gardens 
we came at last to the town, which is less altered than 
most other Persian cities by the change of masters; and 
after winding about through the bazaars, proceeding with 
some difficulty on account of the crowd, we arrived at the 
post station, which we found of a better description than 
usual, having no less thun three rooms. One of these, which 
served also as a café, was filled with Armenians chaffer- 
ing loudly, and busily occupied in bargaining with each 
other. 

In the morning, while the telega was being got ready, 
we occupied our time in walking about the narrow, tortuous 

* streets of the old Tatar town, and were much strack by 
the beauty of an avenue of plane-trees which led to the 
entrance of a mosque, the space between them serving as a 
market-place. It was about five hundred yards in length, 
and one hundred in width, and the planes composing it were 
of a great age and enormous size, towering to an immense 
height, and affording a grateful shade. 

The mosque, which had attached to it a kind of monas- 
tery, also used as a college for the study of the Koran, 
Mohammedan law, &c., was surrounded by a high wall, 
by the side of which were built the cells of the dervishes who 
acted as schoolmasters and tutors to the Mussulman children, 
numbers of whom were seated cross-legged round the 
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rooms, studying their lessons with great gravity. The der- 
vish sat in the centre in the same position, turbaned 
and dignified, his flowing garments tucked under him, and 
with spectacles across his nose. His papers, pens, books, 
ink, &., were arranged by his side. The floors were 
covered with mats, which were kept scrupulously clean, the 
little slippers being left behind in rows at the door as the 
wearers entered. 

The space between the cells and the mosque was laid out 
as a garden, through which ran little streams of water, and 
everything belonging to the establishment seemed kept in 
excellent order, the dervishes possessing much wealth, the 
legacies of deceased true believers. 

We left Elizabethopol on the 24th, and drove for the 
whole day over the same dreary flat steppe, passing numerour 
villages surrounded by their little patches of fertility. Near 
one post-station, where we were compelled to stop for some 
hours, the plain for some distance round was covered with 
water-melons, which grew over an extent of some hundreds of 
acres. Some of these were of an immense size, and although the 
greater part of the crop had already been gathered, yet enough 
remained, one would suppose, to feed the entire popula- 
tion of the adjoining village for twelve months. The people 
seem to make them their chief subsistence, and give them 
to their cattle and domestic animals. 

As evening closed in, we arrived at the bank of a small 
stream, near which a few dark-looking objects, seeming like 
the roofs of houses, appeared to issue from the ground, We 
found on approaching them that they were so in reality, the 
rooms being excavated to a depth of ten feet below the 
surface of the soil, and the clay kept from falling in by 
large beams. The roof was also composed of beams of 
wood, which were covered with a thick layer of clay. These 
excavations were the post-station and stables, constructed 
in the old Georgian fashion, such being the method 
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anciently employed for excluding the severe cold of winter, 
before the Russians introduced the common use of stone 
and mortar. 

The post-horses from Elizabethopol to this station were 
provided by a Georgian nobleman, and were wretched animals, 
half-starved, and unable to go at more than a snail’s pace. 
No inducement could prevail upon the yamstchik, who 
seemed to hold this dignitary in great awe, to hasten his 
pace, as he alleged that the great man was himself expected 
to travel along the road that day, and that he dared not be 
seen driving fast. And it so happened that at one of the 
stations we met the individual in question, dressed in his 
national costume, a blue velvet robe, trimmed with fur, silk 
coat, loose trousers, &, He came to see us, and very 
politely regretted that we were unable to pay him a visit at 
his country place, which was not very far off. He was 
travelling about in a tarantasse which, to judge by the quan- 
tity of luggage stowed away in all corners of it, seemed pro- 
visioned for a month. We spent the night in our under- 
ground den, and left in the morning, gladdened by the hope 
of reaching Tiflis the same day. 

The plain became more fertile and better watered as we 
drove along, and assumed a more inhabited and less deserted 
appearance. The surface became undulating, and was covered 
with large flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. It had rained 
heavily during the night, and we found on arriving at a station 
thirty-seven versts from Tiflis, that we should have to wait 
for the subsiding of a torrent which had suddenly risen, ere 
we could attempt to pass, the bridge and causeway being 
covered with water to the depth of five or six feet. An im- 
mense mass of muddy water rolled by, streaming down from 
the Caucasus, and bearing with it trunks of trees, hay, and 
other things swept away by the sudden flood. However, the 
waters lowered as rapidly us they had risen, and after a delay of 
three hours we were enabled to continue our route, changing 
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our course to the north, to avoid the hills which lie to the 
south-east of Tiflis. 

The road and horses both became of a better description 
as we neared the capital, and we spun along rapidly. At 
the last station but one our yamstchik, who in no degree 
differed in appearance from his predecessors, surprised us not 
a little by addressing us in French and Italian, and we dis- 
covered that he had been born at Odessa, his parents being 
of French origin, from whence he had come to Georgia to 
push his fortune. To-judge by his appearance he was not 
very likely to do so, his face betraying his partiality to the 
fire-water of the country, the beloved vodka. 

We drove our last stage into Tiflis in the midst of a 
thunder-storm. The incessant flashes of the vivid light- 
ning were for the moment quite blinding, and showed all 
the brighter for the pitechy darkness, it being near midnight. 
The rain poured down in sheets of water, the deafening peuls 
of thunder burst just over our heads, the flashes seemed to 
dance on the road before us close to the horses’ heads, and 
yet, strange to say, they took no notice whatever either of 
the noise or glare, and continued their course quite calmly 
through the storm. At last it ceased ; we saw before us the 
lights of Tiflis; we passed first one isolated house, then 
another, and after some time entered the narrow and winding 
lanes of the Persian quarter, to which the deluge seemed 
to have been an incalculable advantage in cleansing it from 
the accumulated filth of the summer. We drove into the 
courtyard of the Hétel de Kavkas a little after midnight, 
having been absent thirty-eight days, during which we had 
successfully accomplished the object we had in view when 
we departed, in spite of the prognostications of failure that 
we had received on every side. 

We found on our return to Tiflis that the great heat of July 
and August had disappeared, and that the air was now cool and 
enjoyable. The streets in consequence were fuller during the 
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day ; but still, the viceroy not having returned, the wealthier 
inhabitants had not yet come back to the town. The opera 
was open, but we were told, in order to account for its empty 
benches, that very few people went save when Prince Bariat- 
insky was expected to go. We found, however, that Baron 
Nicolai had returned to his house in town, and took an early 
opportunity of thanking him for having enabled us to accom- 
plish our wishes, and travel over a district possessing so 
much interest, which, with the exception of the Russians 
themselves, had been for a long time unvisited by Euro- 
peans. 

We occupied ourselves during the ten days we re- 
mained in Tiflis, on our return from the mountains, in 
making preparations for our projected journey southwards, 
through Armenia, to Nineveh and Bagdad. The first necessity 
was of course a servant and interpreter, and to find one suitaLle 
seemed for some time an insuperable difficulty. Our sailor boy 
from Kertsch would have been only a useless incumbrance, 
as he did not understand Turkish or Arabic, and moreover 
desired to return to his beloved sea-port, his ships, and his 
“English captains.” He had found out a Persian merchant 
going to Trebizond, who could not speak Russian, and who 
had offered him a seat in his tarantasse on condition of 
arranging everything for him on the route. He had also ex- 
pended his money in the purchase of furs for his winter wear 
at Kertsch, and bought sundry presents for his numerous 
friends and acquaintances there. We parted from him with 
real regret, as he was honest, hard-working, uncomplaining, 
and simple-minded, as most sailors are. He left us in 
great dignity, seated in his tarantasse by the side of the 
stately Persian. 

For some time it seemed as if we should find it impossible 
to get any one to replace him, the great difficulty being to 
find an interpreter who spoke Russian and Turkish as well as 
a European language. At last, one evening, a tall Circassian, 
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armed to the teeth, and dressed in white from head to foot, 
appeared suddenly at our door, and addressing us in Italian, 
informed us that he had heard we were looking for an inter- 
preter, and that he would be glad to come with us as 
such. He knew Armenian, Turkish, Arabic, Russian, and 
Italian, all equally fluently and imperfectly, and had already 
travelled in Georgia and Persia with an English gentleman, 
some years previously, who had brought him to London on 
his return. 

‘We at once accepted the proffered services of this hand- 
some and stately mountaineer, who turned out to be a Greek 
of Athens. He had left his native country some twenty 
years previously, and had spent the intervening time in 
Constantinople, in Russia, and in the Caucasus, in various 
capacities. He had accompanied the Russians on many of 
their campaigns into the mountains, going, however, as 
an Officer's servant, not as a combatant. He had also 
served during the campaign of Kars as a volunteer, 
and had been present at the capture of the fortress. Alto- 
gether he seemed just the person, from experience of 
travelling, and unsettled habits, best suited to us, and we at 
once commenced under his auspices to fit ourselves out for 
the journey we intended making. Saddles we already had, 
but canteens, bullock trunks, and such like improvements 
made by civilization to increase the comfort of travelling 
in barbarous lands not being available, it was necessary to 
form a kit with the materials the country afforded. 

We also purchased some quilted cotton rugs, which, with 
the addition of leather pillows, not only served as beds, but 
also, when rolled up in a waterproof-sheet, furnished us 
with comfortable seats in the post telegas, so long as we 
should continue to use that mode of travelling. A small 
pig skin, filled with wine, holding about twenty bottles, 
some ropes, a bag of potatoes, and another of bread, with 
German sausages, completed our preparations so far. 
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Our next difficulty, that of obtaining a passport which 
would enable us to leave Russia and return to it again, as we 
intended passing the frontier westward to pay a visit to 
Kars, was solved by Baron Krusenstern, the chief of the 
Bureau Diplomatique, who, when we called on him to explain 
our wishes, kindly procured for us an order for the necessary 
document, as also a government padaroshna for as much of 
the journey as we should perform in a telega. 

Although the weather had now become cool and pleasant, 
yet still, owing to the absence of so many of the better class 
of inhabitants, there was a want of movement and gaiety. 
The St. Petersburg newspapers, with the news of European 
events, did not arrive until about a month after the occur- 
rences of which they contained the record had happened; 
but the “Kavkas,” printed in Tiflis, generally anticipated them 
by means of private intelligence. Sometimes a French news- 
paper was to be seen on the table of a French resident, but on 
the whole the inhabitants did not seem to care much for 
politics; railways, and the prospect of a great trade in silk, 
appearing, far more usefully, to occupy their thoughts. When 
the contemplated railway is finished, the trade between Europe 
and Central Asia, in silk and wool, is expected to elevate 
Tiflis to the rank of a first-class city, and probably will 
have that effect. 

A few days before we left, Mr. Taylor, the newly appointed 
British Consul at Diarbekir, arrived at’ Tiflis on his way to 
Constantinople from Teheran, where he had lately been 
attached to the embassy. He related to us an incident 
which had befallen him en route, exemplifying the diffi- 
culties of Russian travelling in any but the rudest post 
conveyances. He had purchased a tarantasse at Erivan, 
in which he intended going as far as Poti, but when he 
had gone only two stages, it fell to pieces, so that he was 
forced to leave it, or rather its remains, on the road, at the 
mercy of the first comer, and, sending back the horses for a 
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telega, to pursue his journey in that more humble but satis- 
factory conveyance. 

General Kolubakine, the governor of the province of 
Erivan, hearing that we intended going there, called to invite 
us to pay him a visit, and remain at his house during our 
stay, which kind offer we gladly accepted. He also informed 
Mr. Taylor that his tarantasse had been brought back to 
Erivan, and that he had made the man, who had sold 
him such a worthless bargain, refund the greater portion of 
the money. Nothing now remained but to get the pass- 
port, to obtain which it was necessary that we should present 
ourselves in person at the police-office, and we accordingly 

. attended there for the purpose. 

We passed through three or four rooms filled with clerks, 
who seemed busily employed in writing, and having ex- 
plained what we wanted, mentioning also that a special order 
had been sent to the office to have the desired document at 
once given to us, we were gratified in a little time by seeing 
a large sheet of paper covered with stamps in the hands of 
one of the officials. This individual, having received a small 
gratuity, passed it on to another, and after it had been looked 
at by two or three more clerks, who all eagerly pocketed the 
expected roubles, we emerged from the Bureau with our papers 
in order. 

On the 7th of October, we took our second and final 
leave of Tiflis, our luggage having increased so much in con- 
sequence of our recent purchases that we had to take two 
telegas, involving the necessity of employing six horses 
instead of three, thus doubling the usual difficulty of pro- 
curing animals at the post stations. We ourselves, seated 
on our cotton rugs, and with a portmanteau as # bench, occupied 
one; Demetri, our Greek in Circassian raiment, stowing 
himeelf away in the other among the pots, pans, and other 
baggage. 

Our route. for the firat three or four stations lying 
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over the ground which we had traversed on our journey 
from Baku, we retraced our steps along the same road, 
coming, at the third station, to a complete stop, the horses 
having all been taken up by the courier with the post. We 
spent some hours in waiting till they returned and were 
sufficiently rested to go on with us; but unfortunately, 
after they had been fed and were ready to proceed, a certain 
General Andronikoff, who was travelling in the same direc- 
tion, arrived, and with a profusion of apologies in Russian, 
carried off the animals which were being already harnessed. 
to our telegas. So there was nothing for it but to spend 
the night in the post-house, which was far from being a bad 
one. We left the next morning at daybreak in the hope 
of making a long day’s work. But all to no purpose; at the 
second station we were detained seven hours for a similar 
cause, and only succeeded in getting over three posts in the 
course of the day, sleeping in a kibitka, the post-house being 
under repair. 

One station more breught us to where the road to Gumri, 
or Alexandropol, as that frontier fortress is now called 
by the Russians, turns off to the south from the road to 
Baku, which we had been hitherto following. Our way lay 
up the valley of the Akstafa, which falls into the Kur not 
far from the station; and as the hill sides on either hand 
soon became wooded, the scenery gradually assumed the 
character of a Swiss glen; a great relief after the dreary 
steppe which we had traversed between Baku and Tiflis, and 
over which we had been lately retracing our steps. Small 
farms were to be seen in the woods, and we passed cattle 
looking sleek and well-cared for, grazing in the numerous open 
gilades of the forest. 

At the second post off the main road we again came to a 
stop for want of horses, and spent our third night from Tiflis 
in the post-house. In consequence of these repeated deten- - 
tions we found the provisions we had broaght with us most 
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useful, there being nothing procurable on the road. Our 
route, the first half of the next day, continued up the same 
valley, which widened out and became more open as we 
advanced. The foliage had begun to change colour, and the 
rich autumn tints commenced to vary the dead green of the 
forest. Having for nearly two days been continually ascend- 
ing, we had now reached an elevation of some 3000 feet 
above the sea-level, when, the stream of the Akstafa having 
become 2 mere rivulet, and the trees having suddenly ceased, 
we emerged upon a bare undulating plain, studded over with 
villages, and broken here and there by low hills. 

‘We were now upon the high table-land of Asia Minor, 
which forms the interior of the entire continent, and descends 
to the sea-coast by a rapid incline, dipping also into the 
Arabian desert, part of its southern boundary. The 
steppe through which the river Kur winds its sluggish 
course forms thus also a boundary to Armenia, which rises 
from the edge of the plain to the level of the interior of 
the country around,—Koordistan and Persia,—the average 
level of the latter being about three thousand feet above 
the sea. Throughout the centre and south of Persia, the 
greater part of Koordistan, and a large portion of Asia 
Minor, so called, this enormous table-land, whose surface 
is broken into valleys and hills, the latter sometimes rising 
into ranges of mountains, is, as a general rule, devoid 
of forest; in many parts of Persia, no trees being 
met with save such as are artificially cultivated. Round 
the edges, on the contrary, where it descends into the 
Caspian Sea (forming the province of Mazanderan) the 
plains of Georgia, the Black and Mediterranean Seas, and 
the desert of Arabia, it is thickly wooded and covered gene- 
rally with a dense forest, forming 2 fringe, as it were, with 
which this enormous plateau is surrounded. Thus bare of 
trees and at such an elevation, it is exposed equally to the 
extremes of heat and cold during the summer and winter, 
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and while in some places, as at Erivan, the summer heat 
rises often to 140° F., the thermometer in winter falls below 
zero. 

Soon after entering on this vast table-land, we passed 
some newly-built Russian villages, the inhabitants of 
which had been transported with all their possessions from 
the interior of Russia to form settlements on the frontier 
of the empire. These villages are constructed of wood, 
on the same plan and in the same manner precisely as those 
met with around Moscow, and the broad, flat features and 
flaxen hair of the Russians in their native costume are 
peculiarly distinct, brought out as they are into relief 
by their contrast with the dark complexions of the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding country. Their agricultural 
implements and general mode of cultivation, though of 
course of the radest kind, nevertheless setmed far in ad- 
vance of those of their neighbours, whose ploughs are 
formed simply of the forked branch of a tree, and who 
make use of no kind of vehicle for the carriage of any- 
thing to or from their fields, conveying all burdens on their 
backs. : 

These colonies, which it has long been the successful policy 
of the Russian government to establish on the frontiers of 
the empire, possess many privileges over the inhabitants of 
the interior, which may counterbalance the exile and hard- 
ships that have for some time to be undergone. They are 
exempt from taxes for a certain number of years, the land 
given to each colonist is his own to all intents, and they 
are free from the conscription or any compulsory levy of 
troops. They likewise meet with many encouragements in 
other ways, receiving presents of cattle, agricultural imple- 
ments, &c. from the government. 

Having driven ninety versts, we stopped for the night at 
a miserable station, which we quitted early in order to arrive 
at Gumri in the forenoon. However, being detained at the 
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next station for four hours, we did not reach it till late in the 
day, having thus taken, owing to the numerous stoppages 
we met with from the difficulty of procuring horses at the 
various post-stations, five days to accomplish the distance 
between Tiflis and Gumri, though only one hundred and 
eighty miles. This will serve to show what Russian 
posting is in the more out of the way parts of the empire. 

Gumri is situated on the plain on the banks of the 
Arpatchai, a small river which, forming the frontier of the 
Russian and Turkish dominions, falls into the Araxes, a few 
miles farther south. Seen at a distance, on the side from 
which we came, the most prominent objects were a couple of 
large churches with the usual green cupolas; but on a nearer 
approach the lines, bastions, and detached towers of the 
fortress came into view on the right hand, and shortly after 
the immense ranges of barracks in the interior became 
visible. 

‘We entered the town at first by some scattered mud 
huts, which, however, were soon succeeded by houses built 
of limestone in the most solid manner, chiefly only one story 
high. Having been before informed that an hotel existed, 
kept by @ German colonist, we at once drove to it, and found 
to our great surprise a clean room and a sober host; of 
course we did not expect beds, with which we had provided 
ourselves, and were consequently independent. Although 
our good German had not been very long a resident at Gumri, 
he expressed himself satisfied with the manner ir which he 
was getting on, having in addition to the hotel a small 
farm in the neighbourhood of the town. He spoke highly 
of the fertility of the soil wherever a sufficient quantity of 
water could be obtained, but the frequent droughts seemed to 
be much dreaded by the farmers. 

Having brought a letter to the chief of the district, 
Major Noumankoff, from General Kolubakine, and being told 
that he resided in the fortress, we walked up there early the 
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next day to present it. We were at first refused admittance 
by the officer of the guard, but on mentioning our letter, and 
our wish to see the commandant, were allowed to proceed. On 
entering, we were at once struck with the great extent of the 
fort, the size of the barracks, and the solid way in which they 
were built. The ranges of building were some two, some 
three stories in height, the massive walls being of limestone. 
Immense sums of money must have been spent in their erec- 
tion, as the workmanship was most excellent. 

A large church stood in the centre, before which an open 
square, surrounded by barracks, served as a parade-ground, 
and behind were more long ranges of barracks, running 
parallel to each other. Artillery sheds and rows of stabling 
were between the outer works and the buildings inside. We 
were told that there existed barrack accommodation in the 
fort for 14,000 men. : 

On the east side the rock is escarped the whole distance ; 
on the north, which seems to be the weakest side, there are 
detached works and round towers, which, similar to those of 
Linz in Austria, constitute a formidable system of defence. 
Altogether the works are of a class that would offer a difficult 
obstacle to the advance of a fur superior force to any that the 
Turks are likely to be able to bring into the field. The 
garrison, which in ordinary times consists of a very small 
number of men, might, in the expectation of war, be quietly 
augmented, and a large force out of the 15,000 men for whom 
quarters are provided, might in two days traverse the fifty 
tiles distance to Kars, and at once seize upon that important 
position, there being absolutely nothing to prevent them. 
The works of that city are all in a neglected condition, 
canton dismounted, and garrison withdrawn, and the road 
from Gumri is still in good order, having been rendered 
practicable for heavy guns by the Russians during the 
late war. 

On arriving at the commandant’s quarters we found we 
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had made a mistake, and that Major Noumankoff, who was 
the civil governor, holding by courtesy that rank in the army, 
lived in the town close to our hotel. However, we did not 
regret having done so, as we were thereby enabled to see the 
interior of this important frontier fortress. 

Returning to the town we found the governor in his 
office, which was crowded with peasants from the surrounding 
villages, to whose complaints he was listening, and whose dis- 
putes he was deciding as judge and arbitrator. On reading, 
the letter we had brought, he at once offered us all the assist- 
ance in his power to facilitate our journey, and promised that 
we should have horses brought next day to take us on to Kars, 
the regular post road ending at Gumri at the Russian frontier, 
the Turks being yet ignorant of the advantage of such an in- 
stitution. He invited us to spend the evening with him, and 
in the meantime we passed the rest of the afternoon in wan- 
dering about the bazaars of the town, in which we saw nothing 
temarkable. 

We bought a few of the largest green grapes we had ever 
seen, some of them fully an inch and a-half in length and 
an inch in diameter, tasting not unlike the black Hamburg 
grape, and also took the opportunity of laying in a fresh 
supply of provisions. 

We agreed, through the chief of police, with an old Turk 
to take us to Kars, and thence by the ruins of Ani and the 
monastery of Etchmiadzin to Erivan, for sixty roubles, or 
nine pounds, he providing us with five horses, and stopping 
on the road at any of the above places for as long a time as 
we might choose to delay. In the evening we went again 
to see Major Noumankoff at his private residence, the 
adjoint to the chief of police, who spoke Italian very ‘well, 
acting as our interpreter. 

The Russians seem to follow this system of having two 
men to fill every office in common with the Japanese ; almost 
every official we had met, from the highest downwards, having 
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a colleague or adjoint at his post. Major Noumankoff did 
not seem to have a sinecure, by his account of his constant 
employment in arranging the affairs of the inhabitants of his 
district, who, Turks, Armenians, and Georgians, all claimed, 
when practicable, to be judged by their own Jaws and customs, 
with which he had accordingly to make himself acquainted. - 
He gave us letters to present to the officials when we should 
re-enter Russian territory at Ani, and promised to send per- 
sons there to meet us. 
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HAs finally made all our arrangements, and bought 
large bags in which to put our baggage, and sing 
it across the horses’ backs, we left Alexandropol next day, 
October 18th; the adjoint accompanying us past the quaran- 
tine, a square stone building, on the bank of the river, about 
a mile from the town. Having here shown our passport we 
were allowed to proceed, and, bidding our friends good-bye, 
crossed the stream into Turkish territory. On the opposite 
bank was a small thatched building, serving as a post for the 
Bashi-Bazouks, who were employed as irregulars to guard the 
frontiers. They also fulfil the same duties as the Cossacks on 
the Russian side, arresting marauders, and preventing rob- 
beries by the subjects of both countries, of which, unless 
common report much calumniates them, the Bashi-Bazouks 
themselves commit not a few. We here procured a couple of 
them to accompany us to the next post, where we obtained 
the escort of a Koord very handsomely got up, and mounted 
on 2 chestnut Arab, who rode with us to Kars. 

We slept half-way in the principal house of a village. 
Near it was a small river in which we saw a number of 
fish like perch, of a good size, swimming about. The 
villagers were far too lazy to fish for them, but by the pro- 
mise of backshish, we induced a man to go down and try to 
getsome. He returned in half an hour with half a dozen of 
them, which proved excellent food, though the people seemed 
‘by no means to appreciate it. Our sleeping quarters were 
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on a low platform at the upper end of a stable, in which were 
spread some rugs and mats. The stable was half full of cows 
and horses, who kept up a continual munching all through 
the night; and the fleas seemed, from their numbers, to have 
scented out the fresh game, and to have deserted their old 
quarters en masse to precipitate themselves upon us. 

Early next morning we were once more on our way, our 
road, like that of the preceding day, being over a rich undu- 
lating plain on which there were villages scattered about. 
The surface was occasionally broken by low and stony hills, 
all utterly devoid of timber or brushwood and bare of any 
vegetation. 

On approaching Kars, which is first seen from a dis- 
tance of four or five miles, it seems to be built in a ravine 
in a dark-coloured high mountain, called Karadagh, or 
Black Mountain, the surface of which is covered with large 
broken stones of the same hue, generally about two feet in 
diameter, and lying five or six feet apart from each other. 
Thousands of these curious stones have rolled down the 
mountain sides, and now strew the plain at the foot, along 
which the road from the east leads to the town, Our 
Bashi-Bazouk having ridden on before with a letter to 
the pasha, we were met at the gate by a dozen dragoons, 
who escorted us through the streets, rugged, stony and filthy, 
to the palace of the pasha, a huge stone building, with great 
wooden galleries running around the upper story. We 
mounted some flights of rickety stairs, at the foot of which 
we were received by the secretary of the pasha, who, as we 
heard, was himself ill. 

After the usual compliments, pipes, and sweetmeats, some 
leading questions were put to us, the purport of which was to 
discover our object in coming, and whether we had any com- 
mission from government; and it was evident that, although 
we denied this, it was the universal impression that our 
coming there had something more in it than mere curiosity. 
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In a little time the secretary told us that rooms had been 
prepared for us in a house belonging to the chief of the 
Customs, which had been newly furnished, and we were 
informed was the best in the town. 

After a few more questions and inquiries for Generals 
Williams and Kmety, and Colonel Lake, we again mounted 
our horses and rode to the house provided for us, where we 
were very hospitably received by the chief of the Customs, 
and put up by him in the guest-room common to all good 
Turkish houses. The furniture of this room, like that of the 
other apartments, consisted of a divan round the walls, on which 
were a number of pillows and cushions, and above which were 
fixed presses and cupboards for holding the household goods. 
Our host welcomed us with the usual Eastern exaggeration, 
wishing that we had come to stay six months with him 
instead of two days, and asked numerous questions about 
General Williams, whom he said he knew, and for whom he 
professed great admiration. 

Our dinner, which soon after made its appearance, was 
brought in on a tray and placed on a low stool in the centre 
of the room, round which we sat cross-legged. It consisted 
first of a stew of mutton and onions, after which came 
apricots and syrup, followed finally by a huge pilau, the 
apex of which was formed by four sparrows shot by Deme- 
tri during our ride. 

‘We soon discovered that the greatest weakness possessed 
by this individual was an intense love of sport, to gratify which 
passion he did not hesitate to stoop to the lowest and smallest 
objects. Far from being too proud to shoot “sitting,” his 
greatest delight was evinced when he could procure a flock of 
sparrows within a reasonable distance. At these he would 
take a long and steady aim, looking in his martial costume, 
armed to the teeth, with kandjar, &c., indescribably ridicu- 
lous ; and when he pulled the trigger, the menacing operation, 
formidable as was the appearance of his murderous-looking 
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weapon, was not always followed by anexplosion. This long 
and seemingly deadly arm had been the spoil which rewarded 
his own valour at the capture of Kars, he having penetrated 
into the city among the first after it surrendered. Of six guns 
which he bore off in triumph on that occasion, he sold five 
for half a rouble, or one shilling and sixpence, each, and the 
other he kept as a fowling-piece for himself; sallying forth 
with it at every post-house, his eyes gleaming with excite- 
ment when he discovered a flock of sparrows, or, which he 
prized much more, of starlings. At these he would take aim 
carefully, pull the trigger, re-cock, again take aim, repeating 
the operation until at last either the little birds flew away or 
the piece went off, the former being the most probable event. 
In the evening the produce of his day’s shooting generally 
made its appearance in the shape of half a dozen miserable 
Jong-legged sparrows, which he would bring in himself with 
an air of triumph, apparently perfectly happy at the resuli 
of his skill. 

After our dinner was ended, divers of our host’s friends 
and acquaintances, some of them the notabilities of Kars, 
made their appearance. We talked on the usual subjects— 
crops, harvests, politics, war, peace, &c.; and at last glad- 
dened the heart of our entertainer by informing him of the 
news we had heard, that the harvest which had just been 
gathered in in Europe was a poor one, and that, conse- 
quently, grain was likely to rise in price. As the corn crop 
hhad been very good that year in Asia Minor, our host had 
purchased a large quantity of grain, which he had then in 
store, and which, in consequence of what we told him, he said 
he would keep over for some time in expectation of making 
a large profit. After two or three relays of visitors had gra- 
tified their curiosity we were at last left alone, and passed the 
night on the divan as well as the fleas, who seemed to have 
early colonized the new settlement, would allow us. 

Next morning we went to pay another visit to the pasha, 
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whom we found sufficiently recovered to see us. Indeed, we 
afterwards heard that the illnesa arose solely from an over- 
indulgence inraki. He was a short, wheezy, fat, courteous old 
gentleman, of some sixty years of age, of the old Turkish school, 
who hed been in his present quarters but a short time, having 
come there direct from Constantinople. He made various in- 
quiries as to our intended journey, told us of some places in his 
opinion worth seeing, and ordered his secretary to give us a 
letter to the Pasha of Bayezid, which we intended making 
one of our halting-places. He also directed us to be furnished 
with a beyourtee, or order to the head men of all the villayes 
in hie Pashalic to provide us with house-room, and promised 
to give us some Bashi-Bazouks to act as guides to the frontier. 
‘We then shook hands with him, and bade him farewell; and 
descending the rickety and dirty stairs mounted our horses, 
leaving Demetri behind to distribute some money among the 
servants, which is etiquette in Turkey on paying a visit of 
ceremony. 

Having accomplished his task, that of pouring sundry 
piastres into the hands of a host of recipients, he rejoined us ; 
and on our return to our house we dismissed the horses, and 
roamed through the small and dirty bazaars, which were in a 
ruinous stute. We then went to look at the house occu- 
pied by General Williams as his head-quarters during the 
siege, receiving on our way numerous inquiries as to what 
had become of “TIllyams Pasha,” as he was called, and 
returned to our apartments again at noon, in time to go 
through another dinner similar to that of the day before. 

In the afternoon we mounted our horses and rode round 
the fortifications, redoubts, and lines laid out and thrown up 
by Colonel Lake in front of the city and on the hills around, 
it having been the original intention of the Turkish pasha 
to shut himself up within the town, which he would infal- 
libly have had to surrender within a week, had he not with 
some difficulty been induced to abandon his project. Although 
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nothing whatever had been done to keep the fortifications in 
repair since the evacuation of the place by the Russian army, 
yet they were still in fair preservation, and wanted very 
little to make them again defensible. 

We got a magnificent view of the town, and of the ruined 
castle on the rock overhanging it, from the “ Ingleez Tabia,” 
a large redoubt crowning the heights on the opposite side of 
the deep and wide ravine, and commanding both with the fire 
of its guns. 

The river on which Kars is built, and which bears the 
same name, turns sharply round just before issuing from the 
mountains, thus forming a craggy promontory on which the 
castle is built, while underneath is the town, surrounded 
by embattled walls similar to those at Baku, but in many 
places ruined and dilapidated. In front of it extends the 
plain, on which are erected two or three large redoubts, 
whose fire crosses each other. These form the defences of 
the city on that side. 

Before evacuating the place, the Russians blew up and 
dismantled the castle, seemingly without any object, as under 
the modern system of warfare it could not form any part of 
the defences. We visited the spot where the battle took place 
shortly before the surrender, in which the Russian troops were 
repulsed with such heavy loss, acknowledged to be four thou- 
sand men, but which Demetri assured us was fully half as 
many more. By his own account, the part this strange indi- 
vidual acted during the siege was acurious one. A number of 
Greek bakers from Van, Sert, and other Armenian towns in 
the Turkish dominions, had at once, on the declaration of 
war, come to the Russian territory and volunteered for service 
against their former protectors. These heroes, to the number 
of seventy, were at once formed into a company, and placed 
under the command of Demetri, whose nationality and expe- 
rience of Circassian warfare may possibly have suggested the 
selection. They were furnished with arms, the use of which, by 
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his account, they were utterly ignorant of, as for some time 
they could not be prevented from loading with the bullet 
first and then the powder. After a few days they were sent 
to Kars, the siege of which was then going on; and one of 
them happening to be slightly wounded, the remainder dis- 
appeared at once, and no more was heard of these warlike 
descendants of the countrymen of Alcibiades. What their 
leader did under the peculiar circumstances of the case, he 
did not vouchsafe to reveal. One fact alone, the successful 
plunder of the six guns, would make it appear that he re- 
mained in the Russian army in some capacity, and partici- 
pated to that extent in the spoil of the beleaguered 
city. 

We returned to Kars in the evening, ascending the side 
of the ravine by a zigzag road, which the winter rains had 
rendered nearly impassable. The houses in Kars are all of 
stone, and very solidly and massively built; the streets, as 
in most eastern towns, narrow and filthy. The palace of 
the pasha is a curious specimen of a Turkish architect's 
idea of what is requisite for a Government House. It 
consists merely of a two-storied building, resembling a dila- 
pidated barn more than anything else, with a crazy wooden 
staircase, or rather wide ladder, outside, leading up to the 
entrance, which is on the second floor. The furniture and 
rooms inside are of the most miserable description, the result, 
probably, of the system which is followed in the selection 
and appointment of pashas, who are sent from Constantinople 
to their posts (for obtaining which they pay a heavy bribe 
to some one in office) only for a short time, during which 
their main object is not only to recover the money they have 
expended, but also to make as much more as they can, either 
by fair or foul means. Under these circumstances, it is not 
to be expected that, remaining as they generally do but 
twelve months in one government, they should pay any 
attention to the welfare of the people, or take any interest in 
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the condition of the country. The bribes which they have 
to pay to perhaps half a dozen hangers-on about the 
ministry, and to the ministers themselves, often more than 
swallow up the entire legitimate salary which they receive 
for the year they usually remain in office, leaving them no 
other mode of existence than that of extorting as much as 
they possibly can, by every means of oppression, from the 
people placed under their charge. This, of course, creates a 
general feeling of insecurity as regards property, and often 
gives rise to disturbances and revolts in the remoter portions 
of the empire. 

We left Kars the next day (16th October) for the ruins 
of the ancient Armenian capital of Ani, and riding for five 
hours over some well-cultivated corn country, arrived at the 
village of Hadji Veli, which was to be our halting-place 
for the night. The chief of the district, Meddit Bey, 
who, in addition fo being an official, was also an hereditary 
landed proprietor and noble—a very rare personage in 
Turkey, where no hereditary institutions exist—hearing of 
our intended visit, sent out his brother to meet us at a mile 
from the village; and on our arrival we met with a warm 
reception from himself. He had just built a large addition 
to his house, a guest room, at one end of which blazed an 
enormous fire of dried cow-dung, the only fuel in these 
woodless regions. This is collected in summer, and made 
into cakes, which are plastered on the walls of the houses, 
and thus dried in the sun; after which they are piled up in 
conical stacks for the winter consumption. Into this room 
we were led by our host, and when we had seated our- 
selves on divans, coffee and pipes were brought. After a 
short time, the Armenian archimandrite of the district entered. 
He had come to spend some time with the bey, with whom 
he seemed to be on the very best terms—a friendship rarely 
seen to exist between a Mohammedan and a Christian 
Priest. 
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We found him an educated and well-informed man, who 
had travelled a great deal in Europe and Asia, had resided 
for a little time both in London and Paris, and was well 
versed in the ancient history of bis own country, whose 
decline and present state he deplored, but whose restoration 
under the auspices of Russia, we could see, although polite- 
ness prevented his saying as much before his host, he, as well 
as most other Armenians, firmly believed in. Soon after, we 
sat down, seven in number, cross-legged, round a circular 
tray, elevated about a foot from the ground, and a regular 
Turkish dinner was brought in in successive courses by @ 
number of servants. First appeared a large bowl of soup, 
into which every one dipped the wooden spoon which was 
handed to him, and thus helped himself out of the common 
mess until the whole was consumed. Then followed a num- 
ber of dishes, one of which, forcemeat rolled up in vine 
leaves, and dipped in grease over which sour milk was 
poured, seemed af especial favourite. The whole feast con- 
cluded with an enormous pilau of rice, two feet high, and 
the same in diameter, into which the nimble fingers of the 
party soon made deep inroads. After dinner came pipes and 
coffee ; and we had the usual conversation on politics. Sur- 
prise was expressed that England could go to war with such 
an empire as China so soon after the Russian campaign, and 
various wild surmises were hazarded as to the motives for 
doing so, as they never could have imagined that that country 
could think it worth while to enter into such a contest for 
the purpose of opening up a trade. At last this discus- 
sion came to an end, and we all spent the night on the 
divans which ran round the room. The fire was kept up 
and burnt brightly, the climate having become, now that 
we were on such an elevation, very cold after the sun had 
gone down. 

The next morning we bade adieu to our host, who was 
a regular Turkish country squire, maintaining an establish- 
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ment of no less than forty servants and hangers-on of all 
descriptions, and rode on towards Ani, intending to sleep at 
the monastery of Khoshavank, near the ruins. The huge 
yolcanic mass of Mount Alaghoz rose in front of us, its 

* desolate and barren slopes covered with enormous beds of 
black scorim and ashes. Although for a long time extinct, 
the lava stream yet remains quite distinct, and its course 
could be plainly traced from the spot where it had issued out 
of the volcano, spreading over the surrounding country ; the 
surface continuing perfectly devoid of any kind of vegetation, 
and preserving the same appearance as when it first: cooled. 
Far away in the distance to the south-east was to be seen 
the snow-capped summit of Ararat, the base of which was 
still concealed by the intervening mountains, over the tops of 
which the peak was visible, sharp and well defined, against 
the blue sky. 

We rode for some hours over the same kind of country 
as the day before, witnessing on the wi a mode of agri- 
culture probably the most astoundingly laborious ever prac- 
tised. Toa wooden plough of no great size were attached 
sixteen oxen, which were driven by five men, two more keep- 
ing the plough, which was of wood, and of the rudest manu- 
facture, in its place. Perhaps a similar expenditure of labour 
for a like result has not been often beheld. 

After some time we came in sight of some distant towers 
and cupolas, which we found on a nearer approach to belong 
to twelve or fourteen churches, standing among a mass 
of rains on a prorsontory, encompassed on three sides by 
deep ravines, and on the fourth defended by a massive wall, 
built of alternate layers of blick and red stone, of which the 
towers we had seen formed part. Through the ravine which 
encircles the town on the west and south sides flows the 
Ani Kai, or river of Ani; while through that on the cast runs 
the Arpatchai. Although the other buildings of the town 
had disappeared, the churches seemed still quite perfect, and 
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the wall appeared in complete repair. The ground in the 
vicinity had become more rugged and uneven, the Arpatchai, 
which we had crossed at Gumri as a brook, had increased 
in size to a considerable stream, and ran through the ravine 
a sluggish and turgid river, at a depth of some hundred 
feet. below, and was crossed under the town Ly the ruins 
of what had been a handsome bridge. 

Making a long circuit, we entered the deserted city by 
the centre gate, there being three great entrances in the 
double walls, which were built of large blocks of hewn stone. 
Over the outer gate was an Armenian inscription, over the 
inner a leopard was sculptured in bold relief; while near it, 
on the towers, were carved crosses, ornamented with decora- 
tions and tracery of a very delicate nature. We found the 
ground in the interior covered with fragments of sculptured 
stones, broken columns, capitals, and carvings. Clambering 
over the masses of ruins we entered a few of the churches, 
three or four of @vhich seemed, with the exception that 
their doors had been carried away, quite as perfect as when 
just out of the hands of the builder. One of them in 
particular, which stood just above the bridge that spanned 
the abyss below, was in complete preservation, the fresco 
paintings on the interior of the dome retaining their bright 
colour and hues uninjured by time, the subjects being Clirist 
riding into Jerusalem, the Virgin at the Sepulchre, &c. 
These churches stand solitary among the ruins, in which, 
save a few pigeons, no living creatures seemed to exist. In 
the centre of the city were two lofty octagon towers, on 
which were small turrets; and not far from them was an 
isolated steep rock, near the edge of the precipice. This 
was also covered with scattered fragments of what had once 
been buildings—the citadel of the fortress city. 

The walls of the palace yet remain, and are of great 
extent and solidity. The masoury is perfect, the huge stones 
are squared and put together with the greatest care, and the 
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whole is covered with the most elaborate carvings, decora- 
tions, and mosaics, all of exceedingly delicate workmanship. 
There were also two mosques; one built on the edge of the 
precipice, the interior of the dome of which was covered with 
perfectly preserved arabesques, resembling in character and 
finish of design those of the Alhambra. In fact, everything 
in this deserted capital seemed to have been spared by time, 
but so marred by the hand of man that it now appeared a 
complete wilderness. All through the decorations the shape 
of the cross is discernible under many forms, and over the 
doors of the churches there are long inscriptions in ancient 
Armenian, The streets, as well as they could be traced 
through the masses of débris, seemed to have been narrow, 
and no traces exist of what may be called private houses 
beyond some fragments of walls. Caves and chambers, 
which were inhabited by the poorer classes when the city 
was at its zenith, were excavated in the precipice over- 
hanging the stream; and in many places; where the natural 
defences were not considered sufficiently strong, walls and 
towers had been erected as an additional security. The 
situation of the city, with the deep ravine running round 
two sides, bears some resemblance to that of Constantine in 
Algeria; but the extent of ground contained within the 
circuit of the wall and surrounding chasm is much greater. 
The churches seemed of the same style as the rest of the 
ecclesiastical buildings to be seen in the country, and were 
apparently of the date of the twelfth century. 

The city of Ani, the last capital of Armenia as a king- 
dom, was much injured by an earthquake in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, and a short time afterwards was 
captured and utterly destroyed by Tamerlane, who carried off 
and dispersed the few inhabitants that escaped a general 
massacre. Since then it has been uninhabited. Its majestic 
walls and towers now stand in the midst of a desert, where 
afew miserable mud huts are still occupied by the descend- 
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ants of its ancient masters. Its massive churches, which have 
defied both the earthquake and the spoilers, now devoid of 
worshippers, are tenanted only by flocks of doves, an un- 
broken silence reigning over the wide scene of desolation and 
solitude. 

As there was no place nearer to the ruins than the 
monastery of Khoshavank where we could pass the night, we 
rode on thither, a distance of half a dozen miles, passing 
on our route the remains of a number of round buildings 
at some distance from the walls. Two small churches yet 
remained entire, having the usual conical-shaped spire 
peculiar to the ancient Armenian sacred architecture. We 
also saw, @ short distance before arriving at the monastery, 
an octagon watch-tower, similar to those within the walls 
of Ani. 

‘We found the convent in a very ruinous condition, the 
church alone, which was large and handsomely decorated, 
remaining perfect. The cells for the monks, the refectory, the 
synod-room, and various other apartments were all rooftess, 
or nearly so, and the carved stones which formed the ceilings 
strewed the floors. What remained of the roof of the synod- 
room was carved in the moresqué style with the finest 
tracery work, the edges of which seemed as fresh and as 
clearly defined as if recently finished. Only one priest 
remained in the monastery to officiate for the few inhabitants 
of the wretched village adjoining its walls, who seemed 
poverty-stricken and miserable. © 

In one of the huts we put up for the night, and tasted for 
the first time a pilau made of millet-seed instead of rice or 
flour, resembling much in appearance and taste the kons- 
koussou of Algeria. A few books and manuscripts yet re- 

" mained in the library, some of. the latter illuminated in a 
very peculiar manner with figures of animals, birds, &. 
Next day we bade adieu to the poor priest, the solitary 
inhabitant of the ruined walls and empty apartments, and 
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passing by two churches similar in architecture to that at 
Khoshavank, but smaller, and which the priest told us had 
been built by one of the Tiridates, kings of Armenia, and his 
queen—the smaller of the two by the latter—soon reached the 
Russian frontier, close to which was another church in a 
ruinous condition. 

At the frontier we were met by a custom-house officer, 
who, announcing himself as Prince Arlotsky, of Georgia, told 
us that he had been sent on from Gumri by Major Noumankoff 
to receive us, and have an escort of horsemen ready to take 
us on to Erivan. The poor man had been waiting patiently 
for us, and had fulfilled all his directions. He had provided 
five Armenian horsemen as a guard, who looked as unmilitary 
and unpromising a lot of warriors as could well be seen, 
sitting on their horses as if they were in momentary terror 
of falling off. 

Our road continued south-cast, over a series of low hills, 
without a tree or shrub to be seen, the entire country having 
the appearance of a vast wilderness, desolate and solitary, 
with here and there a ruin standing naked and isolated, as 
if to remind the traveller that this waste had once been 
fertile, populous, and inhabited by a highly civilized nation. 
Utterly devastated by the Tatars under Tamerlane, its 
cities destroyed, and its inhabitants either massacred or 
carried off into distant slavery, the face of the land has 
reassumed its primitive wildness, and now, abandoned to 
desolation, affords shelter chiefly to robber-bands, who fly 
to either Russian or Turkish territory to escape the conse- 
quences of their crimes. A few miserable, half-starved 
looking wretches are met with, few and far between, creeping 
about the mouldering walls of their mud huts, which are 
scarcely to be distinguished at a little distance from the sur- 
rounding soil. 

‘We halted for an hour at a village called Mastara, where 
stood a church, in form and architecture similar to the others 
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we had visited, and built of the same red stone. A few 
stunted trees grew around it, the only ones we had seen for 
ten days. The building itself, though very handsome and 
well preserved outside, and still used as a church by the 
villagers, was very dilapidated inside, and filthy in the ex- 
treme, having been to all appearance quite recently employed 
asastable. The pavement was dirty and broken, the plaster 
had fallen from the walls, and the rich mosaics strewed 
the muddy floor beneath. 

‘The priest came to sit with us during the hour we spent 
in the village. He brought with him a book which he had 
purchased at Gumri from an Armenian, though, as it was 
written in Russian and German, neither of which he under- 
stood, he did not know what it treated of. It formed his 
whole library at present, and seemingly was not very well 
suited to his vocation, as it was “The Articles of War of 
Russia in 1777,” with a German translation. The poor 
priest did not seem to be much disconcerted when we told 
him what it was—he had bought it as a book, and a book 
it was. 

A few hours’ more riding over the same kind of country 
brought us to Talyn, a village situated near the old Persian 
fortress of that name, and where we were to pass the night, 
We found there two more dilapidated churches, one having 
apparently suffered from an earthquake; the other, which © 
was smaller and in better repair, was still used as a place 
of worship. They were both built of the usual red stone 
and on the ordinary plan—a Greek cross, with 2 conical 
or extinguisher-shaped dome over the centre. The fort, 
which did not seem to possess any very great antiquity, was 
quadrangular, with large and lofty towers at the angles and 
on the sides. It was of no considerable size, and seemed to 
have suffered hardly any injury or damage during the last 
war with Persia, which ended in the cession of the whole 
province of Erivan. Ithad been for some time deserted, its 
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situation not recommending it to the conquerors as a military 
post, and although it might have been converted into grana- 
ries, or put to some other purposes, it remained perfectly 
empty and abandoned. 

The few houses at Talyn are built of stone, seemingly 
taken from the ruins of the former city; and the inhabitants, 
who are all Armenians, had been brought from Bayezid in 
1829, when that city was captured from the Turks, and 
located as a colony on the site of a former town from which 
their ancestors had been expelled. The colony appeared to 
thrive, and the people seemed wealthier and in better cir- 
cumstances than we had yet observed among the Armenian 
village population. We slept in a house the master of 
which, an elder of the town—and certainly so in every sense 
of the word, as he was upwards of eighty—was our com- 
panion in our sleeping-room. This apartment, as usual, 
consisted of the stable and cow-house, and what with the 
incessant wheezing and coughing of the old gentleman, the 
munching of the horses and cows, the crowing of the cocks, 
and the number and fierce appetite of the fleas, who repeated 
their often-repulsed attacks with unwearied pertinacity, we 
were only too glad when the first streaks of daylight told us 
that it was time to depart from our resting-place. 

Our host, who was the patriarch of the village, had been 
the chief man ever since the inhabitants had settled there, and 
seemed well pleased at having come to reside under a Chris- 
tian government, though, from his own account, he had not 
been badly treated by the Turks when living under their 
Tule. 

It would appear that nowhere is the patriarchal system 
carried to a greater extent than among the Armenians. 
During the lifetime of the father, all the sons and their 
descendants live together in one common dwelling; and thus 
houses may be found which, from the number of their inhabi- 
tants, resemble beehives, often comprising three and four 
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generations. All the property is held in common by the 
descendants of the head of the house. Brothers and sisters 
inherit equally, but until the death of the head no one can 
possess anything separate from all the others. Until mar- 
yiage, the Armenian girls go about as they like; they are 
unveiled, and enjoy as much freedom as they could do in 
European countries, flirting, love-making, and marrying to 
please themselves, as in more civilized lands. But once 
married, and all is changed. From that time until she 
bears a child, she never speaks to any one except her hus- 
band ; and then only in private. After she becomes a mother, 
she may speak to her mother-in-law first, and after the lapse 
of certain periods, to her own mother, her sisters-in-law, and 
her own sisters. She is always veiled, even in her own 
house; she never speaks to male strangers, and she seldom 
or never leaves the house. Her finery, jewellery, and orna- 
ments can be shown only to those of her own sex; and in 
every way her seclusion is as complete as that of the Turkish 
women. On the other hand, the Armenian women seldom 
do any hard work ; they remain at home while their husbands 
labour in the fields, and they enjoy, probably on account of 
their acquaintance prior to marriage, much more respect and 
confidence from their husbands than fall to the share of the 
Turkish wife, who, moreover, has to divide with two or threa 
rivals the little affection or respect which her husband deigns 
to bestow on her. As the Armenian woman can only talk 
in her own house below her breath, that nore of her male 
relatives may hear what she says, it follows that the con- 
‘sequence which usually results from the residence of so many 
women in one house, incessant quarrelling, is quite avoided. 
Custom, the strongest of all laws, forbidding them to speak 
above a whisper, a war of words could only be carried 
on under great difficulties; and as yet, at least, speaking 
on the fingers, which would also require a knowledge of 
spelling, an accomplishment very few of them possess, ia not 
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introduced to facilitate the interchange of hostilities between 
those ancient enemies, mothers and daughters-in-law. Yet, 
it is not easy to realize the idea of a large family circle in 
which all the ladies sit mute, or only converse among them- 
selves in whispers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Oo™= next night’s halt was to be at Tseeba, a village where 

the Russian collector, and chief of the district, rosided, 
to whom we had brought letters of recommendation from 
Gumri, An hoor after leaving Talyn, we descended from 
the low hills over which we had been riding, into the vast 
plain of Erivan, extending in length some eighty miles, and 
from ten to twenty in breadth. The majestic mount of 
Ararat rose from its level surface at the opposite side in one 
unbroken slope to the summits, half its height being clothed 
in eternal snows. No hills intervened to take off from the 
immensity of the pile. One of the loftiest mountains in the 
world, it has the advantage possessed by few of being alone 
and isolated in its grandeur; the chains, east and west, 
being dwarfed by comparison into mere hillocks. The icy 
peaks rose clear into the blue sky, reflecting the dazzling 
rays of the sun; the brightness of the snow contrasting with 
the sombre colour of the lower part of the enormous mass. 
It has two summits; the eastern, which is much lower 
than the other, and at some distance from it, being separated 
by a deep depression or glen, is called the Lesser, while the 
loftier conical peak of the main pile is named the Greater 
Ararat, and is at an elevation of over 16,000 feet above 
sea-level, and more than 13,000 above the surface of the 
plain beneath. The Turks call Ararat “Agri Dagh,” which, 
according to Von Hammer, is taken from “ Arghi Dagh,” or 
Mountain of the Ark; the Persians name it “ Koh-i-Noo,” 
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or Noah’s Mountain: and the Armenians denominate it 
“ Massees,” or Mother of the World. The form of the 
higher peak, which runs precipitously down to the plain 
on the north, is broader and less pointed at the top than 
that of the lesser. The colour of the mountain from the 
snow line downwards is of a peculiarly volcanic-looking 
black. On our left, opposite Ararat, rose the three peaks of 
Alaghoz, also covered with snow, the slopes of which were 
sterile, devoid of verdure, and covered with volcanic stones 
and masses of cinders and scoria. Although both Ararat 
and Alaghoz were originally volcanoes, the remains of former | 
streams of lava to a great extent bearing witness to this 
fact, yet within the limits of historical record there has not 
been any eruption, neither has smoke ever been observed to 
issue from any part of these mountains, 

Towards noon we approached what seemed to be a large 
town, surrounded by embattled walls and towers, the whole 
standing in the centre of a lake. The day was oppres- 
sively hot; we were riding over stony and arid soil, on which 
the only plants that seemed to thrive were numerous varie- 
ties of a little shrub, about eight or ten inches high, called 
by the Turks ‘‘Schura,” and which were covered with small, 
primrose-like flowers, of every shade of colour, purple, red, 
pink, yellow, buff, white, and green, so compact that in some 
places it seemed as if a carpet covered the soil. As we advanced 
towards the city in tHe lake, the water, whose appearance was 
caused by the mirage, became gradually more circumscribed 
in its mits, and at Jast all semblance of it vanished. Yet 
it was hard to believe that the sheet of water, whose level 
and shores were so clearly defined a quarter of an hour pre- 
viously, was only one of the commonest optical delusions in 
warm climates, 

The town was Sirdarabad, so called from its builder, who 
was one of the last Sirdars or Persian governors of Erivan, 
and by whom it was erected about fifty years previously, and 
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roughly fortified with thick and high walls of dried mud. Two 
of these, thirty feet in height, and with an interval of 
fifty yards between the outer and inner line, surrounded 
the miserable collection of huts huddled together inside, 
every shower of rain carrying away large portions of both 
the walls and the hovels which they were erected to protect. 
On the towers which flanked the walls at equal distances 
from each other, were huge breaches and cavities that had 
doubtless previously been embrasures for guns. 

The inhabitants seemed chiefly Armenian, but a few 
Persians yet remained lingering on in the wretched place, 
whose only attraction to them could be that it had been their 
home from childhood. 

After passing Sirdarabad the plain became more fertile, a 
system of irrigation being practised which at once changed 
the nature of the landscape. ‘The large extent of flat table- 
land before us was dotted over with numerous villages, 
round each of which fruit trees seemed to luxuriate in the 
rich soil. The careful cultivation that we observed every- 
where, and the numerous canals that traversed the stubble 
in all directions, afforded the best proof that the country was 
inhabited by an industrious population. Game also made its 
appearance. We saw many flocks of sand grouse; and on 
approaching T'seeba an enormous quantity of wild ducks were 
feeding in a low rushy stream, or rather succession of ponds, 
that we passed ou our right hand. The ardour of Demetri 
being excited to frenzy at the view of such large game within 
easy shot of the bank, he unslung the “ fucile,” but alas! the 
ducks not being either so ignorant or so foolhardy as the 
sparrows, would not wait for a second trial after the first cap 
snapped, and flew lazily away, angrily quacking at the dis- 
turber of their repose. After each exploit of this kind 
Demetri would recap and carefully sling round his shoulders 
the impracticable fucile, which he seemed to cherish the more 
as its utter worthlessness became more apparent. 
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Atashort distance from Tseeba we saw some way off a small 
body of horsemen, whose appearance seemed immediately to 
throw into the most dire consternation the five valiant 
Armenians composing our escort. They at once stood still, 
and some of them proposed an immediate return at full speed 
to Sirdarabad, leaving, of course, the baggage behind at the 
mercy of the supposed robbers. We at once opposed this 
arrangement, and the trembling warriors stood their ground. 
The dreaded band approached nearer, and the escort flocked 
together with terror depicted in their features; but their 
alarm was turned into rapturous joy, when, as the advancing 
riders came near enough to distinguish their uniforms, it was 
discovered that they were Cossacks. We were received most 
kindly by the chief of the district, in whose house we put 
up, and the cleanliness and comfort of which we appreciated 
all the more after the cowhouses of the preceding nights. 
Tseeba is a large village, in which some Russian officials 
lived, their houses contrasting with the mud huts of the 
inhabitants—of a somewhat better description, however, than 
those in the more secluded hamlets. 

‘We rode on next day (20th October) to the monastery of 
Etchmiadzin,or,as called by the Turks, Ouchkilissa, or the Threo 
Churches, On approaching it all that could be seen wasa high 
wall with eight towers enclosing a space of ground of some 
extent, over which, in the centre of the square, was visible the 
conical dome of a church. Around the wall were growing in 
rows some poplar trees, which were the more conspicuous from 
the dead flat on which they stood, and on which the monastery 
was built. A few mud houses—in all probability originally 
erected there for safety in the Persian times—clustered near 
the gateway, on reaching which we dismounted and found 
ourselves in a bazaar filled with shops of every kind, at the 
opposite end of which was an archway with side doors. 

On passing through this, we entered a cloister running 
round the inner court, in the centre of which stood the 
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church, and where in a few moments we met; one of the six 
bishops who always reside in the monastery. The bishop 
whom we met in the cloisters wore 2 robe of black silk; 
a high conical black silk hood covered his head, coming low 
down on his forehead, and fell down over his shoulders behind. 
Although a young man, he had a careworn air and sickly 
appearance, probably from the confinement of the convent. 
His servant, who wore the usual Armenian dress, to which 
were added long red stockings, wasin attendance. The chief 
of the district of Tseeba presented us to him, and after 
some minutes’ conversation he offered to introduce us to the 
patriarch, to whom he sent to announce our arrival. 
Conducted by him, we passed through a low corridor 
leading from the cloisters into another court, laid out as a 
garden, and surrounded on two sides by various buildings. 
Crossing this we entered a small archway on the left hand, 
and ascending a short flight of steps, found ourselves in an 
ante-room, small but neatly furnished. After waiting here 
for some time, we were led into a large room with a throne 
at one end, before which hung a red silk curtain, drawn 
partially aside. One side of this long chamber seemed wholly 
glazed, and looked out into the garden beneath; the other 
was covered with glass, cut in various shapes, and of every 
colour and hue, exquisitely arranged in arabesque designs. 
In other respects the room was handsomely furnished with 
Turkey carpets, embroidered sofas, &. Out of this hall 
opened three or four smaller rooms, into one of which we 
were conducted by some attendants in red stockings. The 
bishop accompanied us, and presented us to the patriarch, 
who was seated at the further end of the apartment. He 
received us with much dignity, yet most courteously. 
We kissed his hand, he, as we did so, touching our heads 
with his lips. He had sent for his physician, who was 
an Italian, to interpret, at which we rejoiced exceedingly 
for many reasons. He seemed to be about fifty-five 
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years old, was a very handsome and dignified-looking man; 
with a remarkably fine profile, and a large iron-grey beard, 
which fell down over his chest. He was dressed, like the 
Dishop, in black silk, but wore a diamond cross round his 
neck, and another glittering in the front of his conical cap. 
He seemed careworn and delicate, his features having the 
sickly look produced by want of exercise. He desired us to 
be seated on his left, the bishop who introduced “us, as well 
as another, who for some reason wore a purple robe instead 
of a black one, with the star of an order on his left breast, 
sitting opposite us on his other hand. 

‘We talked for some time, through the medium of the 
‘Italian doctor, on various subjects; the patriarch, who had 
resided for some time in Constantinople, seeming well versed 
in all European diplomacy, at least so far as regarded 
the East. He spoke with much joy of the rising state of 
Armenia, and related some circumstances to illustrate the 
improvement now rapidly taking place in the condition of the 
inhabitants, who, as the means of intercourse became more 
facilitated, he hoped would be brought more into communica- 
tion with the civilized world. He handed us a book entitled 
“Stubbs” Register; or, Succession of Bishops in England,” 
which he said had been sent to him by Mr. George Williams, 
who, he believed, shortly intended coming to visit the monas- 
tery. Not having at the convent any one who could read 
English, he asked us:to inform him what was the subject of 
the book. Allnding to. the then absorbing Italian question, 
he said that although such an ancient institution as the 
temporal power of the papacy could not be done away 
without exciting much disturbance, yet.he could not regret 
such an event, as.a priest: had no-business to meddle with 
the affairs of this world. After.an ‘interview of half an 
hour’s duration we rose to- take leave, when he invited 
us to remain for the night in the monastery. We gladly 
accepted the invitation, and the bishop wha had accom; 
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panied us offering to. be our guide over the building, 
we left with the same ceremony as had been observed on 
entering. 

‘We went, immediately on quitting the apartments of the 
patriarch, to the church, which is in the centre of the great 
court, and, like all the other Armenian churches we had seen, 
built of red sandstone. We entered by a portico, or three- 
arched gateway, the outside of which is very richly deco- 
rated with tracery and friezes carved in stone. Over the 
gateway is a curious old fresco painting, the ground of 
which is of gold; but the whole portico seemed to be of a 
later date than the rest of the building. The centre of the 
church underneath the dome is occupied by a high narrow 
baldachino, covering a stone on the spot where St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, the patron saint of Armenia, to whom the 
church is dedicated, saw, in the year 302, Christ descend, and, 
opening the earth, cast down into the chasm a statue of a 
pagan deity which stood near, together with all the devils 
which happened at the moment to be in Armenia. Hence 
the Armenian name of Etchmiadzin, or Descent of the 
Redeemer. St. Gregory had a block of marble placed on the 
spot, but the Persians carried it away on one of the numerous 
occasions when they plundered the monastery. 

The patriarch had two thrones, one quite close to the 
altar, the other removed to some distance from it. Near the 
altar was also a very beautiful chair, carved and inlaid, a 
present from the pope to the patriarch in the sixteenth 
century. Ina recess was acurious genealogical tres, if it can 
be so called, having its root in Abraham, the ends of many 
of its branches terminating in crowned busts with mild and 
joyous countenances, and on the highest the Virgin and 
Child, all being of silver. The whole church, which is 
large, and to judge from the massive chandeliers and the 
number of silver vessels and ornaments it contains, very 
tich, is covered from about eight feet from the ground with 
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frescoes and paintings of saints, martyrdoms, and scriptural 
scenes, executed early in the last century by an Armenian 
artist in the Persian style. The interior was very dark 
and gloomy. The monks boast of the numerous relics that 
are contained in the monastery, the chief of which are the 
hand of St. Gregory the Illuminator, the spear which pierced 
our Saviour’s side, the body of St. Repsima, and the arm of 
St. Caiana. 

Old Chardin, who wrote in 1686, gives 2 very detailed 
account of the monastery as it existed in his time. He says :— 
“The first Monastery of this Church was built by Narses 
the 29th Patriarch of Armenia. This the Tatars ruined, 
and if we may believe the chronology of the place it has 
been five times levelled with the ground. It is at present 
built of brick, the Patriarch’s apartment lying to the east. 
There are besides in the convent lodgings for all strangers 
that come to visit it, and for 80 monks besides, but usually 
there are not above 12 or 15. And here it is that the 
Patriarchs of Armenia are compelled to reside. But to say 
truth, the avarice, envy, and ambition with which they are 
possessed in this age finds ’em so much business, that they 
spend all their time in rambling over Persia and Turkey. 
This Patriarch hath 20 Bishopricks under him.” He also 
enumerates the relies and wealth of the church in ornaments 
and plate, remarking in the same spirit of the latter—* The 
chiefest of which wealth was the munificence of papal 
liberality, and testimonies of Rome’s credulity as well as 
Armenian dissimulation.” In winding up his remarks, he 
says—‘I shall forbear to speak of the other Monasteries, or 
of the particular stories which the Armenians recount con- . 
cerning them... . for in truth the Armenian tradition 
has nothing of common sence. Nor shall I speak anything 
of the Armenian belief or worship, for it is well known 
what they are, as having been for several ages wrapped up 
in the opinions of the Monophysites, who in the East are 
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called Jacobites, of which at this day, they understand 
nothing at all, being altogether drowned in ignorance.” 
The old traveller loses no opportunity of conveying to his 
readers his disbelief in the legends which he relates. 

The church was founded in 304 on the site of a heathen 
temple of Artemis by St. Gregory and Tiridates the Great, 
but was destroyed by the Persians half a century after- 
wards, and it remained in ruins till the seventh century, 
when the present building was erected by the patriarch 
Gomidas. 

On leaving the church, we found at the entrance a num- 
ber of the monks, all dressed in black robes, whom curiosity 
had collected to see the strangers. Near the door lies buried 
the body of Mr. Macdonald, a former minister from England 
to Persia; and above the grave is a small monument in 
the wall, with an inscription to his memory in English, 
Greek, and Persian. One could not help contrasting the 
kindly feeling thus shown towards the remains of a stranger 
of a different faith with that manifested by Roman Catholics 
in Rome. We visited the refectory, a large apartment, the 
walls and arched roof of which are of stone, and in which 
the monks, the boys of the school, and the servants of the 
monastery were at dinner at separate tables; the fathers 
sitting at one table by themselves, the boys occupying an- 
other opposite, and the servants being placed at a cross-bench 
at the lower end of the apartment. Stone seats lined the 
walls, in front of which ran the stone benches, some three 
feet in height, which served as tables, all covered with white 
table-cloths and a plentiful supply of provisions. Between 
every two monks stood a bottle of wine, for which the convent 
is famed. The bishops and superior monks dine always in 
their own apartments. 

There seemed about fifty or sixty boys present, with 
bright, intelligent, and lively countenances, looking as if they 
Jed a very happy life. They were nearly all destined for the 
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priesthood, and some of them would probably remain all 
their lives within the walls where they had been educated. 
The monks were about forty or fifty, chiefly men in the 
prime of life, as most of the provincial dignities in the 
Armenian church are filled up from their number; conse- 
quently, while their youth is spent in the convent, their old 
age is generally passed in different sees. 

Re-entering the patriarch’s house, and passing through 
two rooms which were undergoing repair, we came to a 
third in which a mass of books and manuscripts lay piled 
up on the floor, but all numbered and ticketed, awaiting 
their places on the shelves of the new library, which was 
not then completed. Many of these were of great antiquity, 
and beautifully illuminated in a style which seems peculiar 
to Armenia; some Bibles in particular, of the fifteenth 
century, were marvels of labour in that art. They were all 
written on vellum, and were well preserved. The writing 
was very clear and good, and the execution of the designs, 
which were generally very minute, and interspersed with 
grotesque figures of animals and monsters, was perfect. The 
monks said that there were many more ancient illuminated 
manuscripts than those which they showed us, but it would 
have taken too long to search for them among the heap of 
books in which they lay. 

On leaving the library, we descended into the smaller 
court in the patriarch’s palace, and crossing it entered a room 
in which we soon after dined, our companions being our 
fellow-guests. We tasted the celebrated white wine, made 
only at the monastery, and which is renowned all over the 
Caucasian provinces for its delicacy and flavour. It certainly 
merited justly its fame, having an exquisite bouquet, and 
tasting something like Ch&teau d’Yquem. The manu- 
facture of a wine so delicious does much credit to the care 
and attention which the monks are said to bestow on it. 
After dinner the Russian chief of the district went back 
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to’ Tsecba,” promising to return next morming and ride 
with us to Erivan, where he had business. Being left 
alone we found ourselves our own masters, and able to 
employ our time as we wished—a luxury which can 
only be fally and thoroughly appreciated by those who 
have travelled in the East, where a traveller is the common 
property of ull who may take it into their heads to gratify 
their curiosity by sitting down opposite to him and staring 
at him fixedly, perhaps for hours. 

We spent the remainder of the evening in strolling about 
the environs of the monastery. Near it, but now in ruins, 
are the two churches dedicated to St. Repsima and St. 
Caiana, Roman martyrs who were put to death on the 
spots where the churches stand, In the neighbourhood is 
the large reservoir which furnishes water to the convent 
and village, and also the necessary supply to a poplar 
grove at a little distance, where the trees seemed to thrive 
well and grow rapidly, although without this artificial 
irrigation they would certainly perish in the arid and 
burnt soil. 

The Italian doctor who had interpreted for us during our 
interview with the patriarch, joined us at supper, and we 
found him a very agreeable and well-informed man. He had 
been for some time in the monastery, and professed to enjoy 
the life of tranquillity and quiet that he led there. The next 
morning we had another interview with the patriarch, to 
take leave and thank him for the hospitality and attention 
which had been shown to us. He asked us about the route 
we intended taking, said he had been at some of the places 
we purposed visiting, and recommended us to see some other 
spots of interest. 

‘We then kissed his hand, and having bid him farewell, 
departed from Etchmiadzin, and in company with the chief 
of the district of Tseeba, rode on to Erivan, where we arrived 
ina fewhours. The revenues of the convent, and the means 
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of maintaining the large establishment which is kept up for 
educational and ecclesiastical purposes within its walls, are 
derived partly from the contributions of Armenians all over 
the world, and in some degree from lands which belong to 
the monastery, and for which certain sums are paid by the 
villagers as rent. There are also some lands in Georgia which 
are the property of the monks. 

The convent both in ancient and modern times has done 
much for the population of the surrounding villages, in 
assisting them with means to undertake larger works than 
they would be otherwise able to attempt, and in making new 
and restoring old canals for the purpose of irrigating the 
thirsty plain. The villages belonging to the convent, as well 
as the monks themselves, pay no taxes to the government, 

Being the central point to which Armenians all over the 
world turn as the seat of their first bishop and head of their 
religion, Etchmiadzin was a great acquisition to the Russian 
empire—a centre of unity, destined, perhaps, in future times 
to be of infinitely-increased importance. It is true that at 
Sis in Cilicia and at Akthamar, a monastery on an island in 
the lake of Van, two other patriarchs exist who do not 
recognise the supremacy of Etchmiadzin. But they are both 
in a state of great poverty; their authority is very cireum- 
scribed, being acknowledged but by a very few in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood; and they are regarded as schismatics 
by the great body of Armenians. 

The Armenians recognise the pope as the first patriarch 
of Christendom, taking the first place; but in all other 
respects refuse to admit his universal authority. The Catho- 
Ticos or Patriarch of Etchmiadzin, once anomtced, cannot 
again be deposed without his own consent. They are a very 
tolerant people, as was evinced by the permission to inter 
the body of Mr. Macdonald close to their principal church ; 
aud they recognise every baptized person as a Christian, no 
matter to what sect he may belong. The number of Armenians 
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iow in Armenia Proper is not very large; they are supposed 
altogether to consist of ten or twelve millions, scattered over 
nearly every country in the world, 

Haxthausen says with regard to the mode of electing the 
Catholicos and the history of the Patriarchate—‘ The Arme- 
nian legend of King Abgar, who wrote to our Saviour, relates 
that shortly after the Ascension, Thaddeus, one of the seventy 
disciples, came to Edessa, where he baptized Abgar and 
several of his subjects. Abgar’s successors, however, apos- 
tatized, and Christianity retained its footing in Armenia with 
difficulty until the arrival of St. Gregory the Tlcminator, 
descended from the royal line of the Arsacides, After preaching 
the Gospel to the people and enduring severe persecution, he 
succeeded in converting the king, Tiridates the Great. St. 
Gregory has from that time been held in honour by the 
Armenians as their upostle and the real founder of their 
Church. At the commencement of the fourth century he 
was consecrated by Pope Sylvester independent Patriarch of 
Armenia, und the Patriarchs of Etchmiadzin maintain that 
they derive from him their dignity and right transmitted in 
unbroken succession. They are therefore always consecrated 
by the incorruptible hand of the saint, which is preserved as 
a relic in the cathedral of Etchmiadzin. The Catholicos 
alone, as Head of the Church, has the right to appoint Bishops 
and prepare the holy oil used for anointing in baptism. On 
the other hand, the patriarch recognises the authority of the 
Ccumenical Councils in all things ; even the decisions of the 
council of the separate Armenian Church he regards as 
binding. As it is, however, almost impossible now to as- 
semble such a council, a synod is constituted at Etchmiadzin, 
which, under the presidency of the patriarch, decides all 
ecclesiastical regulations and controversies. The number of 
members has varied from time to time, The patriarch can 
attain his office and dignity only by election. When Arme- 
nia was an independent kingdom, all classes, spiritual and 
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secular, were summoned by the king to the election of a new- 
patriarch; frequently he was chosen by acclamation. The 
participation of the laity subsequently diminished, and the 
appointment remained ‘chiefly in the hands of the clergy, 
often entirely with the monks. Still the laity have never 
been excluded, and recently they have again taken a decisive 
part. The secular government has always claimed the right 
of confirming or sanctioning the choice. Formerly this was 
natural and just, when Armenia had her own kings. When 
all took part in the election the king could not be excluded, 
and as it was his duty to protect the patriarch, it was right 
that the election should await his sanction. But when 
Armenia fell under Mohammedan rulers, this right of con- 
firmation became both unnatural and unjust, and gave rise to 
grievous abuses. The primacy was put up for sale by the 
Persians, and conferred upon the highest bidder, and simony 
penetrated from the centre of the Armenian church down to 
her lowest offices. The catholicos, in order to pay the enor- 
mous sum for which he had purchased his see, was obliged to 
sell the archbishoprics; the archbishops, in their turn, sold 
the rite of consecration to the priests; and the priests sold 
the sacraments to the laity. The degradation of the patri- 
archs at length reached such a point that they came to 
attach greater importance to a firman of confirmation from 
the Sultan at Constantinople than to the canonical election. 
Thus, for instance, they asserted their superiority over the 
Patriarchs of Sis on the ground that the latter were confirmed 
only by the Pasha of Adana. This degradation of the patri- 
archal see lasted till late in the eighteenth century... . 
Russia has earned the gratitude of the Armenian Church by 
taking the patriarchate under her protection, as on this 
ground she interferes in behalf of any Armenian who suffers 
persecution in the Mohammedan states ; she has also removed 
most of those abuses in the mode of electing the patriarchs 
which had for so many centuries corrupted the clergy. The 
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deputies, members. of the synod, and the seven eldest bishops 
at Etchmiadzin take part in the election.” 

Haxthausen continues :—“ The Armenians were the first 
beyond the limits of the Roman empire to accept Christianity 
as a nation, with their king at their head. The constitution 
of the Armenian Church is in all essentials identical with 
that of the Latin and Greek Churches; but in non-essential 
points it occupies an intermediate position. It owed its 
origin to the Greek Church, but afterwards uniformly con- 
nected itself rather with Rome than with Constantinople, its 
independence appearing to be more threatened by the latter. 
No absolute heresy separates it from Rome, nor did it ever 
represent Rome as having apostatized from the faith of the 
universal church, as did the Greeks. . . . I have already de-. 
scribed, the office and privileges of the Catholicos of Etchmi- 
adzin; the other patriarchs, of Jerusalem and Constantinople, 
are, properly speaking, only his representatives. Patriarchs, 
archbishops, and bishops are selected from the monks, and 
always reside in the monasteries. The priests are mostly 
chosen by the communities and ordained by the bishops; 
they must be married before they are consecrated, but are not 
allowed to marry a second time. The revenue of the Catho- 
licos is derived from the offerings of pilgrims, the sums col- 
lected for him by all the Armenian monasteries, contributions 
levied every three years in all Armenian churches by his 
vicars, the property of deceased archbishops, the vast sums 
he receives for the holy oil (which he alone can consecrate), 
and fees paid by the patriarchs and archbishops on entering 
upon their office; he also receives the revennes of several 
villages belonging to the patriarchal see, of which’ Vag- 
harshabad is the largest. The archbishops have the revenues, 

_ often considerable, of the monasteries in which they reside. 
On their annual visitations a collection is made for them in 
every church. They receive considerable sums for the ordi- 
nation. of priests, and on the transfer of ecclesiastical appoint- 
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ments, an arrangement which formerly often degenerated 
into sinfony. To them also accrues property left by childless 
priests, as well as by all persons dying without heirs. Clearly 
defined parishes are not always to be found in Armenia; but 
every village has at least one, often three or four, ecclesiastics 
—in the latter case certain farmsteads are assigned to each, 
. . . The principal source of income, however, is the tithe. 
The church revenues of the whole village are thrown together 
and divided among the priests, the head priest receiving 
considerably more than the others. For all ecclesiastical 
services, baptisms, marriages, burials, and special prayers, 
payment is demanded. There are no settled fees, but the 
offices of the church are frequently subjected to the most 
disgraceful traffie. When any one dies, a full suit of the 
deceased person’s clothing must be given to the church. The 
secular priests are almost without exception uneducated; in 
their earlier years they have generally been artisans or shop- 
Keepers. . . . On Sundays and feast-days mass is celebrated, 
but not on ordinary week-days, unless specially required and 
paid for. Auricular confession is practised, and if no priest 
can be found, confession may be made to a layman. In case 
of necessity—for instance, if a person is at the point of death 
and there is no human being near—confession may be made 
to a tree or a stone, and in place of the consecrated elements 
the dying man may take earth into his mouth. . . . A con- 
siderable number of Armenians are in connexion with the 
Roman see—they are called the United Armenians. . . . 
The Armenians of Poland, together with their patriarch, sub- 
mitted to the Holy See as early as the year 1616. Buta 
more important fact in connexion with these views was the 
foundation of the order of Mechitarists, first in the Morea, 
and afterwards in the island of San Lazaro at Venice. Me- . 
chitar, an Armenian monk, was born at Sebaste, in Asia 
Minor, in 1676; thirsting after knowledge, and filled with 
ardent love for his people, he endeavoured, by spiritual and 
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moral influences, and the dissemination of European culture, 
to elevate his unfortunate and oppressed nation, and to this 
purpose he dedicated his life. He submitted to the pope, 
and founded with his consent, an order and a monastery, into 
which only native Armenians were received. He also esta- 
blished an Armenian printing-press, He avd his companions 
and successors have done much in translating from other 
languages into Armenian. He himself translated Thomas & 
Kempis. These Armenian books are sent by caravans into 
Persia and India, and prepare the way for the education of 
the people. . . . In Georgia there are many Roman Catholic 
Armenians; they have a great dislike to their non-united 
countrymen, and do not call themselves Armenians, but 
Catholics, as if that were the name of a nation. . . . Many 
attempts have also been made to unite the Armenian with 
the Greek Church. Six Armenian villages on the west bank 
of the Euphrates have adopted the Greek faith, the largest 
of which is called Aga or Aguntsi. The Protestants, too, 
have endeavoured to make converts. The Basle missionaries 
founded an Armenian school at Shusha, which was however 
removed at the request of the patriarch, who regarded it as 
dangerous. In Calcutta the English have established an 
Armenian college and printing-press, probably to counteract 
the Russian influence over Armenians. Russia, however, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


S the town of Erivan, which is open to the plain fac'ng 
Ararat on one side, is surrounded on the other three 
sides by hills, we did not come in sight of the fortress which 
commands it from the eminence on which it is built, until 
quite near, nor did we see the town itself until we had almost 
entered it. As we approached, the ground became more un- 
even; we passed through numerous orchards and vineyards, 
surrounded with high mud walls. Riding for some hundred 
yards up the craggy valley of the Zanga, we crossed it by a 
stone bridge, and soon found ourselves in the great square, 
on one side of which is a series of bazaars, and opposite to 
them the house of the governor. We went at once to it, 
and were soon greeted by General Kolubakine, who had 
returned from Tiflis, and was expecting us. 

In a short time we sat down to dinner, forming with the 
general’s suite a large party. The centre of the table was 
occupied with a large plateau, heaped some feet in height 
with layers of red and white grapes, the contrasting colours 
of the strata having a very original effect. These grapes 
were of enormous size, some of the red being two inches 
and upwards in length. 

In the evening we all went to a little theatre, which had 
just been built, to see the performance of some private thea- 
tricals by the young lady pupils of the “ Institut,” or Govern- 
ment School, for girls of the upper classes, of which the 
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empress is patroness all over the empire, and which she 
endows liberally. A comedy was acted, seemingly with 
much calmness and self-possession, by the young ladies; but 
as all the dialogue was in Russian, it was not easy for us to 
make anything of it. Later in the evening there was a 
ball, at which all the young performers appeared, together with 
about a hundred others, Russians, Armenians, Georgians, and 
Persians, whose rich and varied costumes gave the whole 
scene exactly the appearance of an exceedingly well got-up 
fancy-bull. The room was most tastefully and beautifully 
decorated. The walls were not only adorned with a pro- 
fusion of foliage, and as many flowers as, notwithstanding the 
advanced state of the season, could be found, but also hung 
with festoons of vine leaves, out of which peeped numerous 
bunches of real grapes. Some of the Georgians were very 
pretty, and shone to much advantage, as far as personal 
appearance went, among the Russian ladies; their graceful 
figures, in their becoming national costume, quite eclipsing 
the latter, in their French dresses and crinoline. A 
supper concluded the ball, which lasted till after midnight, 
when we returned to the general’s house, thinking of the 
very different manner in which we had spent the last few 
nights, passing from a cow-house to 2 monastery, and thence 
to a ball and the palace of a governor. 

After breakfast the next morning, General Kolubakine 
lent us horses, and we rode out to get a view of the town from 
the top of a neighbouring hill, from whence it had the appear- 
ance of an enormous orchard, so numerous were the fruit- 
trees growing both around and inside the city, only the great 
square, or meidan, and the government-house, appearing out 
of the thick grove. 

‘We thence went to the gardens of Sirdar Hussein, the 
last Sirdar or Governor of Erivan under the Persians, from 
whom it was taken by Prince Paskievitch, and who in con- 
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sequence of his surrender was disgraced and punished by the 
Shah. 

Tn the centre of the gardens, which were sadly neglected, 
stood a large summer-house, or kiosque, of an octagon shape, 
partitions from each angle joining in the centre, and thus 
forming eight small rooms. Here the sirdar, with the ladies 
of his seraglio, used to resort in the intense heat of sum- 
mer to enjoy the grateful shade of the surrounding trees, 
while numerous fountains, now broken, and their basins over- 
grown with weeds, cooled the parched air with their gushing 
waters. The rooms were painted in the style of the modern 
Persian school, in which great attention is paid to the careful 
execution of minute detail, the rules of perspective being 
utterly neglected. 

We visited the old fortress of Erivan, with its mud 
walls and bastions, now in a tottering and ruinous condition. 
Formerly, before the introduction of artillery, a place of great 
strength, it is now useless as a defence to the town, being 
commanded on every side by the adjacent mountains, at a 
distance of five or six hundred yards. The palace of the 
Persian sirdars is contained within the circuit of its walls, 
which enclose a good deal of ground, and are above two 
thousand yards in length. The palace is built on the western 
side, its front standing on the verge of the precipice which 
overhangs the Zanga, flowing at a distance of eighty or one 
hundred feet below. A great part of it is now in mins; 
some of the part which is still standing is used as an hospital. 
A small mosque yet remains, covered outside with tiles of 
different colours, green, blue, and white, presenting an odd and 
brilliant appearance among the dirty buildings and mud walls 
by which it is surrounded. Some of the reception rooms are 
still maintained in a state of repair; among the rest, the 
Hall of Mirrors, or audience chamber, one end of which is 
open to the court inside, while the other is terminated by a 
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large coloured glass window looking out over the abyss of 
the Zanga far below, into which in ancient times culprits 
were thrown, sewn up in bags, from the roof of the palace. 

The view from this window is very beautiful. The 
old stone bridge over which we passed on entering the 
town stands at some little distance up the stream, the gar- 
dens of Sirdar Hussein lying opposite, separated from us 
by the wide and deep chasm through which runs the boiling 
Zanga. 

The interior of the hall is fitted up with mirrors, a 
yast number of which are let into the walls and ceiling. On 
the walls, as well as on those of the kiosque in the garden 
opposite, are painted some of the most wonderfully con- 
ceived lions, not bigger than cats, hunted by very big men 
in splendid dresses, who obstinately persist in looking in 
an opposite direction from the tiny animal they are pur- 
suing. The magnificently caparisoned horses on which they 
are mounted do not seem to care in the least for a lion 
Jeaping on their backs, continuing their canter calmly, their 
necks being rather longer than their bodies, and arched like 
a bow. 

There are also pictures of scenes in the life of Rustum 
and other fabulous heroes of Persia, and others representing 
the Shah, Futteh Ali, and the last Sirdar. Rustum is 
invariably painted beardless, with an enormous moustache ; 
the Shah, on the contrary, being celebrated for the length and 
beauty of his beard, is represented with one two feet long. 
All the paintings are exeented with an utter disregard of 
perspective, the artist making an officer much bigger than a 
soldier, and a general on a still larger scale than either, what- 
ever position he may occupy in the distance. The Shah 
himself, seated on a horse of colossal bulk, is of gigantic 
size; his height in proportion to that of the private soldiers 
being almost equal to that which distinguished Gulliver from 
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the Lilliputians. A couple of small white marble fountains 
still stand on either side of the hall. 

The remainder of the ground enclosed within the walls 
of the fortress is used by the Russians for different purposes. 
Some of the buildings are converted into an arsenal, and others 
into sheds for artillery and gun-carriages. 

The bazaars of Erivan do not present any features different 
from those of an ordinary Eastern town. They are small 
and dirty, like the streets, which are purely Asiatic; for 
very little European architecture is anywhere to be seen. 
The shops, filled with the usual admixture of Eastern and 
Russian produce, are almost wholly kept by Armenians, very 
few Persians being visible. 

Tn the course of our wanderings in the city we observed 
several objects that excited our curiosity, among the rest a 
primitive bellows for maintaining the blast to the furnace of 
a forge. A small boy, sitting on his hecls between two little 
goat-skins, open at one end, the orifice being closed at pleasure 
by small sticks held in his hands, worked them up and 
down alternately with either arm, and so communicated a 
feeble current of air—which, however, seemed to be quite 
sufficient—through leather tubes, to the furnace. Some 
oddly-shaped boots were exposed for sale, the tues elon- 
gated to a length of eight or nine inches, and pointed at the 
extremity, which curved backwards, precisely similar, in 
fact, to those seen in the prints of costumes of the time of 
Henry II. of England. The heels of these extraordinary 
boots, which are worn by some Kurdish tribes in the south, 
were shod with iron pegs an inch in length, rendering it an 
impossibility even to attempt to walk in them. 

The thin cakes of bread in use everywhere in Persia and 
Turkey are made particularly well at Erivan. The paste is 
Placed by the baker on a long and broad wooden shovel, 
which is whirled about until the dough spreads suffi- 
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ciently to form a sheet as thin as a shilling, and about four 
feet in length by one in breadth, when, with a dexterous 
tarn of the wrist, which long practice alone can give, it is 
thrown on some hot stones at the bottom of the oven. 

Immense quantities of fruit lay about everywhere. The 
sweet stoneless green grape seemed to be the commonest and 
most sought after, the larger kinds having thicker skins, 
and a coarser flavour. Nothing can be more delicate than 
these grapes, which are small and of a pale green colour, 
without any stones or seeds. 

Eating shops, where the filthy Eastern cookery was con- 
tinually going on, everywhere abounded. Chopped liver and 
onions, meat and fat, cut up very fine, and fastened to skewers 
ready for frying over a charcoal fire, lay close at hand, ready 
for the process of cooking whenever the delicate-looking 
morsels should have tempted the appetite of a hungry passer- 
by. Kabobs, or bits of meat and fut transfixed on wooden 
or cane sticks, were also in the greatest demand by 
those who could afford such luxuries, the majority of 
the poorer classes living on rice and bulgour, or pilau of 
millet. All the bazaar was roofed in with rotten boards and 
beams. 

We visited a large mosque, the handsomest building in 
Erivan. The court in front was lined with an arcade, divided 
into small cells. A few old plane trees stood in this court, 
throwing their shade over the greater part of it. Very few 
people seemed to be in the interior, into which we contented 
ourselves with looking from the gate. In one of the cells of 
the arcade were assembled a number of boys sitting cross- 
legged round the schoolmaster, a venerable-looking Mollah, 
all reading aloud as hard as they could from different books, 
and creating a noise sufficient, one would suppose, to dis- 
tract any one else, but which the hoary-headed Mollah did 
not seem to mind in the least, as he sat calmly and quietly 
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in the midst of the deafening uproar. A tray of coffee cups 
and a pipe lay beside him, the whole scene reminding us of a 
similar one we had seen at Elizabethopol. Opposite the 
entrance to the mosque a corpse, enveloped in a white sheet, 
lay on the ground, over which a Mollah was lazily droning 
out some passages from the Koran; the relatives of the 
deceased stood about, but, save by some veiled women, very 
little grief or interest seemed to be shown by any one. The 
Mollah stood in front, the rest behind him in two rows. 

‘We spent the few days we remained at Erivan in visiting 
everything that was mentioned to us as being of any interest 
in the town, the kindness of General Kolubakine affording us 
every facility. The general is a well-known officer in the 
Caucasian provinces, where his services, talents, and bravery 
in numerous campaigns against the mountaineers, raised him 
to the high rank he occupied as general of division and 
governor of an important province. 

Various anecdotes of his courage and presence of mind 
under fire were related by the soldiery, by whom he was 
much liked; one of which is very characteristic, of the 
Russian soldier. During an engagement with the moun- 
taineers the hour of evening prayer arrived, when the Mo- 
hammedans at once commenced their devotions. Observing 
this, the Russian soldiers hesitated to attack them while 
so engaged. General Kolubakine, inquiring the reason for 
this reluctance to advance, was told that the soldiers did 
not like to attack men praying, whereupon he rushed to 
the front and asked them “whether they were not also 
fighting for their religion and their God,” and “whether 
they were not better than the religion and god of the enemy ?” 
With loud cries of “They are! they are!” the soldiers at 
once advanced, and closing with the mountaineers, who 
did not expect the attack, drove them back in confusion. 
Remarkably well informed on the condition not only of his 
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own, but of most of the other European countries, he took 
a deep interest in the then absorbing topic to a Russian of 
the abolition of serfage, which he earnestly desired, hoping to 
see it carried into effect in the manner in which it has been 
accomplished since, by giving the peasant, in addition to his 
personal freedom, the land on which his house stood, and a 
small additional portion. 

He had formed a very good library of books in French, 
German, Italian, and Russian, in his house, which he had 
furnished also with much taste. One of the reception-rooms 
was fitted up in the Persian style. The windows were of 
coloured glass, niches in the walls were lined with small pieces 
of looking-glass set at different angles to refract the rays of 
light, the walls were hung with suits of armour richly gilt and 
inlaid, and carpets and divans covered the floor. He often 
spoke freely to us on the great difficulty of contending with 
the dishonesty of the Russian officials, which is everywhere 
complained of both by residents and strangers; but he hoped 
in time to succeed in eradicating it in his district, or, if he 
should fail in accomplishing an object which he so earnestly 
desired, at least in checking it considerably. 

We took our leave of him on the 24th October, he also 
quitting Erivan on a tour of inspection to the district and 
town of Nakchivan, distant about seventy miles from Erivan, 
on the east or Tabreez side. All the officers, the ladies of 
Erivan, the pupils of the “ Institut,” and a number of Per- 
sian and Armenian dignitaries, came to bid him farewell, as 
he was to be absent for a month. We parted from him 
with much regret, expressing our sincere wish for a future 
meeting. 

‘We retraced our steps over the same road by which we 
had come to, Erivan ; the chief of the district of Tseeba, who 
had been our fellow-guest at General Kolubakine’s, accom- 
panying us. Crossing the stony and sterile spur of the hills 
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which project into the plain west of Erivan, we soon 
descended into it, and passing by Etchmiadzin, arrived 
at Tseeba, where, as we were to stay for the night, we were 
again received by the hospitable chief. 

Early next morning we were roused by the sound of 
wailing and great lamentation proceeding from a crowd 
assembled in front of the house, and, on looking out, we 
noticed one man in particular who distinguished himself 
by his wild gesticulations and the energy with which he 
beat his breast. On sending out Demetri to ascertain the 
cause of all this grief and excitement, he retured laughing 
heartily, as if something most comical had occurred to occa- 
sion so much mirth, and informed us, grinning from ear to 
ear all the time, that the brother of the man whom we had 
remarked in the crowd had been murdered during the night, 
his throat having been cut while he lay asleep, and his house 
robbed, by some marauders. On inquiring why he was so 
much amused at such an event, he carelessly said that these 
people were always cutting each other’s throats, and that, as 
it, was an event of such common occurrence, nobody minded 
such things; adding, with a fresh burst of laughter, that most 
likely all the grief which we had seen exhibited by the 
brother was only feigned, in order to get some money from 
anyone whom he could induce to sympathize with his sorrow. 
The village where this tragedy had occurred lay, as it hap- 
pened, in our route southwards, and in the district of our 
host, who accompanied us so far, it being his duty to make 
immediate inquiry into the circumstances. 

Riding due south from Tseeba, our course lay in the 
direction of the western shoulder of Ararat ; and on our route 
‘to Bayezid we had to pass over the high hills which joined 
on to that side of the great mountain. We forded the river 
Aras, the ancient Araxes, in this part of its long course a 
wide but shallow stream, a large portion of its clear waters 
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having been diverted for the purpose of irrigating the thirsty 
plain. 

We stopped for an hour at the village where the murder 
had occurred. From all that could be ascertained, it 
seemed that the crime must have been committed by some 
persons living in the neighbourhood, as no robbers or 
marauders had been observed to cross the frontier anywhere. 
‘We parted here from the chief of the district, who, having 
been our companion for the last week, seemed almost an old 
friend, and rode on to Ikdyr, a village on the frontier, where 
there was a custom-house station. 

We.arrived there in a few hours, and became the guests 
of the custom-house officer, who at once, on hearing of our 
coming, invited us to stay in his house instead of remaining 
in the mad hut to which we had at first been brought by our 
guides. There were two or three officers employed in the 
collection of the revenue on the imports which crossed the 
frontiers at this post, but, according to report, their duties 
must have been very light, smuggling being carried on to an 
enormous extent along the whole line of the Russo-Turkish 
frontier. Occasionally an insignificant capture is made, but 
always of small value; and, as we heard, smuggling is the 
tule, legitimate trading the exception, in these wild and 
lawless districts. 

The house to which the custom-house officer brought us 
was small but neatly furnished. He showed us with much 
pride a collection of arms, among which figured a revolver- 
rifle by Deane and Adams, which he evidently valued very 
highly. One of the officers also showed us a collection of 
coins which he had made during his residence at Ikdyr, a 
period of sixteen years. They were of all nations—Persian, 
Greek, Roman, and Cufie, including a number of coins of the 
ancient Armenian and early Mohammedan kingdoms of Asia 
Minor. He seemed to have made his collection solely as a 
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speculation, not knowing anything whatever of numisma- 
tics, and spoke of shortly sending it to St. Petersburg for 
sale by auction. 

We tried to gain some information ahont the route we 
intended taking through Kurtistan, but beyond 1 Zid 
every one seemed in ignorance of the country or passes which 
we had to traverse. We accepted from the numismatist what 
turned out to be a most invaluable present, viz., a large bag 
of flea-powder, the use of which saved us much annoyance in 
the half-underground mud houses in which we passed many 
a subsequent night. This powder ix made from a small 
plant growing wild in large quantities on the plains and hills 
near Erivan, which, after the summer heats have dried up the 
stem and withered the leaves, is pounded or ground into a 
fine dust. Its eflect was miraculous as a defence against the 
attacks of those lively little insects, as well ax those of bugs, 
both these pests seeming to hold it in such abhorrence 
that, although the roof, walls, and floor of the dens in which 
we slept were frequently swarming with them, a xmall hand- 
ful thrown over our rugs or carpets was sufficient to secure 
the most complete impunity from their attacks. 

We engaged at Ikdyr horses to take us on to Buyezid. 
An Armenian, who seemed to possess the only animals for 
hire, took advantage naturally of the monopoly, and charged 
us accordingly. 

We left Ikdyr on the afternoon of the next day, 26th of 
October, and soon reached a large encampment of Yezecdis, 
who divided the pastures at the foot of Ararat with a 
tribe of Kurds professing allegiance to Russia. Both 
were dwelling amicably at a short distance from each other, 
an advantage that only the all-powerful protection of Russia 
could have procured for the former; the Kurds, as good 
Mohammedans, regarding the Yezeedis as utter infidels, whom 
they may lawfully spoil, seeing that they are neither Jews nor 
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Christians, with whom, though unbelievers, yet as “ People of 
the Book,” or mentioned in the Koran, and followers of the 
prophets anterior to Mohammed, it is lawful to make treaties 
which are binding on true believers. 

With Yezeedis, on the contrary, devil-worshippers as they 
are considered, no bargain is binding, no oath is sacred ; they 
are not only considered outlaws in this world, hut condemned 
to eternal damnation in the next. Nothing indeed but 
their bravery, and the determined resistance they have several 
times made to acts of oppression, could have enabled them 
to exist for such a length of time, scattered as they are in 
small bodies over a large portion of Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia, where from time immemorial they have enjoyed 
an independence which they have never forfeited, ackuow- 
ledying even in their dispersion a central spiritual authority 
in their supreme chief who resides in the mountains near 
Mosul. 

We halted for half an hour at the encampment, alighting 
at the tent of the chief of the tribe, who pressed us to stay 
the night with him, and on our declining set before us coffee, 
buttermilk, honey, and other refreshments. He was very 
handsomely dressed in the Kurdish costume,—a purple 
velvet short jacket braided with gold, the sleeves open and 
hanging down from the elbows, a waistcoat or tunic jacket 
of the same material, and loose trousers tucked into yellow 
boots. 

The Turks of our escorts neither entered the tents of the 
Yezeedis nor ate with them, considering them unclean. This 
tribe had long occupied their present pastures, having found in 
olden times a secure refuge from the attacks of the Turks and 
Kurds in the fastnesses of the neighbouring mountain of 
Ararat, to which they fled with their flocks and herds, offering 
a desperate resistance if followed, and remaining there till 
their enemy had retired. There were about five hundred 
tents composed of the usual black horsehair, each family 
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paying @ small tax to the Russians for the pasturage. They 
all seemed fine handsome indvpendent fellows. and would 
doubtless form efficient allies for the Russias in any future 
war against the Turks, whom they detest and despise. 
Leaving the encampment of the Yezvedis. rody on ina 
few hours to Orzof, another encampment occupied by Kurds 
on the frontier line at the foot of Ararat. 

Our road for about an hour before we arrived at the tents 
began to ascend from the plain, and we seo reached a con- 
siderable elevation, the black tents dotti 
all around us. 

From the encampment we Ivooked down upon the vast 
table-land studded with countless villages. A spur of the 
mountain hid Erivan from view, but opposite rose the snow. 
capped summits of Alaghoz, no longer dwarfed by eam- 
parison with Ararat, which lay te our right hand, hidden by 
some intervening eminences. The evening ing advanced, 
the flocks and herds were all returning from their pastures te 
their accustomed sleeping ground near the tents, where a 
sufficient nuniber of watchers guarded them from both 
four and two-footed marauders ; this part of the country, we 
were assured on all sides, be’ 
the entire frontier. The pastures lay on both sides of the 
frontier line. A small tax for the privilege of grazing 
their flocks was paid by the tribe to both the Russian and 
Turkish governments, but the encampment was prudently 
placed on the Russian side, where they had nothi 
from Turkish rapacity. 

The chief of the tribe, Eyoub Aga, not only had a beil tent 
pitched for us, but also provided us with numerons carpets and 
coverlets ; and in spite of the cold, which began to get severe, 
as we were not far from the snow level, we managed to make 
ourselves very comfortable. He gave us a very good dinner 
of boiled mutton and rice, the large wafer-thin cakes of 
bread serving for plates and napkins as well as food. His 
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own tent was a large and handsome one; Turkey carpets 
both covering the ground and being so suspended as to 
separate the division appropriated to the women from that 
occupied by the other inmates. , 

Oar host was a man of very dignified appearance and cour- 
teous manners, and he talked freely of the advantages which 
he enjoyed by placing himself under Russian in preference to 
Turkish rule; a swall tax per tent being all he had to pay to 
the former government, while, whatever amount he paid 
the lutter, he was never safe from extortion at the hands of 
the Turkish pasha in whose government he might take up 
his abode. We spoke to him a good deal about the late 
ascent of Ararat by the Rev. Mr. Thursby and his compa- 
nions, which he asserted had not been quite successful, inas- 
much as a wall of rock of great height surrounded the summit 
and barred effectually any further advance. However, as 
he only spoke from hearsay, and, like everyone else dwelling 
near the great mountain, was deeply impressed with the 
superstitious idea that it was impossible for mortal feet to 
tread the sacred and mysterious summit, his testimony, opposed. 
ax it was to that of our countryman, who had, without 
mecting with any such difficulty, ascended the highest 
peak, was not of much value. Indeed, on the 9th of October, 
1829, Parrot, with six companions, after some unsuccessful 
attempts, reached the summit of Ararat, and there erected 
a cross, having ascended to the height, according to his 
measurement, of 17,210 feet. 

The legends related about events said to have occurred to 
too curious investigators into the secrets of the holy moun- 
tain are very numerous, and always inculcate the same 
reverence and awe for the sacred ground, on which, if not the 
whole ark, at least some fragments of it, are still believed to 
rest. Ghouls, or beings half mortal, for they are born and 
die, half supernatural, for they live for a period surpassing 
the age of man, lurk in the rocky caverns, and dragging the 
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lonely traveller or solitary shepherd into their bloodstained 
caves, there devour him at leisure. Most of the storics 
relating to these ferocious, yet stupid and cowardly monsters. 
whose existence has never been doubted by the inhabitants 
of the plains, run upon the mamner in which they have been 
deceived by the ready wit of some intended victim. Another 
supernatural dweller on the haunted soi] of Ararat is the 
serpent, of which there is only one, 
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summit, Of a light blue culour, and transparent as the purest. 
crystal, if seldom issues from its frozen retreats, but when 
beheld, on those rare occasions, by those who are rash or 
curious enough to delay for un instant immediate flight, o 
mortal chilliness penetrates their irames, their bodies hecome 
benumbed and paralysed, and their lifeless carpses are found 
frozen, but in other respects uninjured, on the spot where the 
deadly glance of the ice-spirit fell on them. 

A number of wild animals are said to lind a secure refuge 
among the rocks and crags of the mountain side. 1 
and deer are not uncommon, and the gigantic partridge is 
often met with on the verge of these perpetual snows. We 
were also made aware of the existence of a more familiar 
animal, by the numerons visits paid to us during the night hy 
inquisitive rats, which, discovering as if by instinct the pre- 
sence of strangers, satisfied their curiosity and love of amuse- 
ment by running races over our prostrate bodies as long as 
darkness lasted. In the morning, a breakfast consisting of 
tea, bread and butter, with mountain honey, was placed befure 
us. It was curious to find such fare in the horseliuir tent 
of a Kurdish chief. 

We rode on, starting as early as we could, to Bayezid, 
our road for a couple of hours ascending the mountains, 
which soon became rocky and broken into crags and fissures, 
through which we wound our way in single file. We quickly 
came upon snow, of which there had been lately a heavy 
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fall, and our horses had enough to do to keep their footing, 
floundering about in it over the knees. We passed several 
tracks of bears, and jackals appeared to be in great plenty, to 
jadge by the number of footprints visible. All the hills 
around us were covered with a thick layer of the freshly- 
fallen snow, the pure white surface of which reflected the 
dazzling rays of the sun, which shone out brightly. We 
now perceived that we had acted wisely in taking the 
advice of our friends at Tiflis, by whom we had been urged 
to cross the Armenian mountains before November, as 
although this was only the 27th of October, yet, the eleva- 
tion being so great, and the winter having set in rather 
early, it was as much as we could do to get the baggage- 
horses through the snow-drifts, often very deceitful and 
deep. 

On reaching the summit of the pass, if it could be so 
called, where no trace of a path existed, we saw beneath us 
to the south a large plain, similar in appearance to that 
of Erivan, but not of such extent. At the opposite extre- 
mity was a lofty range of mountains completely covered with 
snow, the summit line of which was very broken and irregular, 
presenting a grand panorama in the clear, frosty air. 

Floundering down the steep descent through the soft and 
treacherous snow, in a short time we reached the plain, which 
we crossed in the direction of a hollow in the mountain, in 
which our guides told us was the town of Bayezid, although, 
covered as it was, like all the surrounding country, with asnowy 
sheet, we could not distinguish it. However, after a couple 
of hours’ riding, a large square stone building, having partly 
the appearance of a monastery and partly of a barrack, became 
visible, perched on the summit of a crag half way up the 
mountain side, which receded at this point and formed a large 
amphitheatre. Round and below this building lay the town, 
which seemed to consist of a number of houses piled up one 
over the other, without any apparent plan, wherever a spot of 
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ground could be found among the rocks sufficiently large to 
erect a dwelling upon. The stone of which they were built 
was quarried from the hill-side, and the 
whatever used in their construction, it w: 
to distinguish them from the surrounding 
with which both were covered rendering the ‘l 
more deceptive, so that at the distance of a couple af miles it 
was difficult to believe that we really had a large town belore 
us. On approaching nearer, there appeared high up in the 
rocks above the town the ruins of an ancient fortress, the 
towers of which, perched among the cliilk, were comiveted 
with each other by walls that ran up and down the rocks 
without any seeming plan or regularity. The whole formed 
a mass of disjointed shattered ruins, which, standing out 
clearly defined against the blue sky, and rising from amid the 
snow that lay upon and nearly hid the few wretched hoyels 
forming the town, had a most picturesque apy 

Having sent on one of our Kurds to inform the Pasha of 
our arrival, we were met half way up the winding ascent to 
the town by his son-in-law, who had been sent by him to 
welcome us, and who brought us to the house of Mehemet 
‘Effendi, alias Count Alfred di Romany of Venice, who received 
us warmly, and expressed his joy at meeting with travellers 
from Europe in the out-of-the-way miserable place in which 
it was his fate to live. His house, which he had just finished, 
was small but clean, and was an astonishing structure consi- 
dering that he himself was both designer and builder. 1t was, 
indeed, the only house in the town that deserved the name. 
Our host was one of the numerous Italians who had had to 
leave their native land in consequence of their participation in 
the events of 1848. After various adventures and ¥: udes 
he had found his way to Turkey, and having had some slight 
previous knowledge of medicine, was, upon changing his reli- 
gion, appointed stafl-surgeon, and sent to Bayezid, where he 
had remained for a long time, loying his time as well as 
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he could in 2 place so devoid of occupation to a man of his 
stirring and active mind. Nevertheless, he was cheerful and 
even gay, resembling in his lightheartedness a Frenchman far 
more than an Italian, and spoke with apparent interest of his 
little avocations, the affairs of the province, and one or two 
projected roads which were to be made at some infinitely 
distant period. In this contented mood he presented a strong 
contrast to an unhappy fellow-countryman and friend, a 
native of the Italian Tyrol, who was staying with him, and 
for whom he had procured an appointment as doctor to the 
quarantine establishment, still kept up in name on the 
frontier. The latter, having served against the Austrians 
during the late war, could not return to his native place, and 
having been invited by his friend the count to emigrate and 
try to push his fortune in the East, he had come to Bayezid, 
where he had now been for some months. He was most 
melancholy and desponding, and evidently did not intend 
remaining long among the Turks, for whom he seemed to 
have the utmost contempt. In short, it would have been 
difficult to find a more disappointed man in every way, one 
more completely destitute of the power possessed by the 
count to such an eminent degree—that, namely, of accepting 
his situation. Our host was married, 4 /a Turgue, to a pretty 
little Mussulman woman, who of course did not appear pub- 
licly, but of whom, nevertheless, a momentary glance was 
sometimes obtained. 

Our arrival seemed to be a godsend to both, the latest 
news they possessed being already out of date in more civi- 
lized places, and we spent the evening discoursing chiefly of 
what, to them, naturally were all-absorbing topics—Italian 
affairs. The cold in these high regions was excessive, and 
was felt all the more from the absence of good fuel, the only 
means of heating the rooms being “ mongols” or braziers placed 
in the centre, previously filled with red-hot embers. The 
natives, who were wrapped up in furs and sheepskins, seemed 
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to feel it as much as if they had not been accustomed to it 
jrom their birth, crowding together in the most eager manner 
over any morsel of fire that they could obtain, and crouching 
round the tiny mongols in shivering circles. The windows 
of our house were all hermetically closed, and only one pane 
of glass, a rare thing in Bayezid, where oiled paper generally 
serves the purpose, was occasionally opencd to admit a small 
draught of fresh but icy-cold air. 

When it was time to retire to rest, the mongol having 
been replenished with a fresh supply of embers, we lay down 
close to it, wrapped up in quilted coverlets and furs, aud 
soon forgot all about the cold outside. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


'N the morning we went to see the Pasha, who lived in the 
large monastic-like building whose appearance had struck 
us from the plain below. We ‘rode up and down streets 
which, from their narrowness and ruggedness, were more like 
broken flights of stairs, and having turned and twisted through 
a number of tortuous passages, at Jength came to a small 
piece of level ground before the entrance to the yulace. 
On approaching it we were very much struck with its size and 
the richness of its decoration, the walls being all of cut stone, 
in many places ornamented with the most chiborate and 
intricate carvings. We had heard the beauty of this edifice 
much spoken of before, both at Erivan and Titlis, but hud 
set down what we had heard to the usual ¢ 
prevalent, and were, consequently, so much the more sur- 
prised when we beheld it. 

The palace of the hereditary Pashas of Bayezid, now 
possessed by the Turks, was erected by one of them a century 
and a half ago, Italian and Greck artists having been brought 
to execute the work. The entrance gateway, sume twenty 
feet in height by ten in breadth and seven in depth, is carved 
in stone, in the Byzantine or Arabesque stylu—the tracery, 
which is of the most intricate and difficult description, inter- 
lacing and intertwining in all directions, being cut out of 
the marble with the greatest delicacy. On passing thruugh 
this gateway, we found ourselves in a courtyard, on the oppo- 
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site side of which was another gate or archway, leading into 
a second court. The pillars of this archway were ornamented 
in a different manner from the first, being covered with 
foliage, fruit, and flowers, carved in the marble in the most 
exquisite manner. The right and left hand sides of the first 
court appeared to be used as stables; at least, a few Kurdish 
horsemen attached to the Pasha’s service had stabled their 
horses in the deserted buildings. 

On passing through the second archway, we found the 
second court, which seemed to be of the same size as the first, 
paved with blocks of marble. Opposite to us was another 
archway carved in a similar manner to that through which 
we had just passed; but’ the decorations were still more 
elaborate, and the foliage and flowers, if possible, still more 
delicately executed. On our right was the entrance to a 
mosque, whose slender minarets of alternate layers of black 
and white marble rose high above the roofs of the sur- 
rounding buildings. The gateway to the mosque was also 
covered with carvings, and the cornice which ran round 
the court under the eaves of the flat roofs was of great 
beauty. To our left, standing isolated in the court, was a 
building, the use of which we could not ascertain. It consisted 
of'a small, low tower with a conical roof, the walls of which 
were richly decorated. The vaulted dome of the mosque, 
built of marble, was of very graceful proportions, and still in 
perfect repair. The slender iron bars to support the lamps 
used in the mosque yet remained pendent in their places, 
but the lamps themselves were gone. 

The remainder of the interior of the building, the decora- 
tions of which had not been of the same solid kind as those that 
still existed in perfect preservation outside, was in a ruinous 
condition. A few rooms alone remained habitable and 
weathertight, and in these the successor to the proud race of 
hereditary chiefs, who had erected the palace from which 
they governed a large district of Kurdistan with irresponsible 
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power, dwelt with half-a-dozen ragged fullowers. On the 
walls of some of the dilapidated rooms were still to be seen 
the remains of paintings and frescoes very creditably exeeuted, 
and the gilding, which had been applied with no sparing 
hand, still shone on the remnants of plaster that adhered to 
the stone. Niches in the style of those at the Alhambra 
Kned the walls, the painting and gilding of some of which were 
yet fresh and uninjured, and the ceilings of one or two of 
the handsomest rooms had once been finished in a similar 
manner, but the plaster had nearly all fallen down, and a 
thick, black coating of soot now obseured the gay colouring 
of the small portion that yet remained ta show the former 
beauty of the apartment. 

Emin Pasha received us in a small room the walls of 
which were perfectly black from soot, and which, at the 
moment when we entered it, was nearly filled with smoke 
from a fire of damp wood that bad been lately kindled. The 
Pasha was quite a superior man for a Turk, had travelled a 
little, had been for some time Turkish consul at Tiflis, and 
really, considering the disadvantazes of his carly education, 
seemed to have profited by the experience which he hut 
gained in other countries. Our host, Mehemet Eflondi, or 
Count di Romano, acted as interpreter for us, and we xpent 
half an hour in conversing about varivus topics, the chict 
subject being Garibaldi, who the honest Turk conceived 
would, some day or other, make himself“ Padishah” of Ttaly, 
not being in the smallest degree able to understand how any 
one could take so much trouble save for himself. He did 
not seem to have much liking for his present residence, the 
feeling with which he regarded it being much the same as 
that professed by the poor confrére of the count, who never- 
theless smiled merrily as he translated to us the Pasha’s 
regrets at leaving the delights of Tiflis fur the snows and 
barbarism of his more dignified but less enjoyable abode of 
Bayezid. Some ragamuffins, with most undeniable cut- 
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throat faces, dressed in their national Kurdish costume, with 
jackets whose long sleeves were covered with faded em- 
broidery, brought in coffee, and listened with glistening eyes 
to the glowing description which their lord gave of the 
delights of the Russian, or rather Georgian town, most pro- 
bably drawing in their vivid imaginations lively pictures of 
the joys that true believers would experience in sacking and 
plundering such a city. 

Having decided upon going straight to Van, we asked 
the Pasha to procure horses for us thus far, as those with 
which we had come from Ikdyr had been dismissed on 
arriving at Bayezid. This he not only promised to do, but 
said that he would give us some Kurds to escort us to Van; 
adding, that he would come and pay us a visit in a couple of 
hours. We then took our departure, and the tribe of re- 
tainers outside having been duly backsheeshed by Demetri, we 
floundered and scrambled back to our house through the 
break-neck streets. 

The Pasha in due time made his appearance. Our host, 
who again acted as interpreter, coming forward also as an 
entertainer, produced a bottle of brandy, a glass of which 
he offered at once to his Moslem guest. The Pasha, giving 
at first a sly glance at a white-bearded dignitary who sat by 
his side on the divan, then smilingly reached out his hand 
and swallowed the forbidden strong drink with an ease which 
showed he was by no means unaccustomed to the use of such 
powerful stimulants. Our host, without changing his coun- 
tenance in the least, next offered some to the white-bearded 
old gentleman gravely looking on, who, being celebrated for his 
piety and blind devotion to the law of the Koran, refused it ; 
whereupon he was laughed at by the bystanders. When 
some sweetmeats had been handed round, more brandy was 
offered to the Pasha and his suite, who all accepted it, and 
after some time departed, the various individuals forming the 
cavaleade being much more joyous, though possibly not quite 
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so steady, as when they came through the winding lanes of 
Bayezid to visit us. 

In the evening we walked about the town. making our 
way as well as we could through the snow and mud which 
lay deep in the strects. Two-thirds of this once large and 
important place Jay in ruins, and the remaining houses 
were hardly worthy of the name, inhabited as they were by a 
few wretched, half-starved creatures, who seemed in the 
utmost extremity of misery and want. 

The old castle of the ancient Pashas, perched high up 
among the crags, and now, since the destruction of their 
power, deserted by their successors, seemed to be uscd as a 
quarry by any one who wished to erect one of the cavernous- 
looking dens which appeared to be the usual dwellings of the 
inhabitants of Bayezid. The earthquake, which we were 
told had done so much injury to the town in 1840, lad 
wrought great destruction among the ruins. large portions of 
which were prostrated by the first shock, Still, enough 
remained to form a very extensive fortification, which, no 
doubt, before the invention of gunpowder, was all but impreg- 
uable. ‘Now, however, being commanded on all sides by the 
surrounding heights, it is quite untenable, and has been Jong 
deserted. While the hills and erags around us were covered 
with snow, the plain below was green and cheerful. We 
looked down on it from an elevation of more than a thousand 
feet, our height above the sea being probably from five to six. 
thousand. Opposite us lay Ararat, not appearing, however, so 
imposing and stupendous as when viewed from the plain of 
Erivan on the northern side. Seen, as it was at Bayezid, from 
a different angle, the mountains around it seemed to touch it, 
and to form part of the mass, and thus to a considerable extent 
diminished the majestic appearance which it presented as it 
rose in its isolated grandeur from the great plain of Erivan. 
All the mountains were completely covered with snow, and it 
seemed strange that such bleak and wintry weather should 
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have so soon succeeded the intense heats to which we had 
been exposed in Georgia, and on the Caspian, only a few 
weeks previously. 

We returned to the house tq make preparations for leaving 
the following day, and found that the tariff of charges which 
we had hitherto been paying the Armenian horse-dealers 
under the Russian auspices, was to be changed very much to 
our advantage. We had paid from Erivan to Ikdyr, not 
more than twenty-five miles, fifteen shillings, or five roubles 
for each horse ; from Ikdyr to Bayezid, thirty miles, eighteen 
shillings, or six roubles; while from Bayezid to Van we were 
told we were to pay only nine piastres, or one shilling and 
sixpence, per day. We were to change horses each day at 
the village we stopped at for the night, the zabehis or guards 
whom we brought with us procuring us fresh ones; and we 
found the people quite contented with this rate of hire. 

On the afternoon of the next day we bade adieu to our 
host, who accompanied us to the bottom of the hill, and we 
parted from him sincerely wishing him a more enjoyable 
scene of existence than his present one, though with the 
happy art of a contented mind it seemed that he could find 
satisfuction even in it. The Pasha gave us half a dozen 
dragoons to accompany us as far as the village of Deriazin 
Abba, the residence of Mehmet, scheikh of the Heideranly, 
and the greatest Kurd chief in the neighbourhood. We had 
also a couple of zabchis who were to go on with us to Van, 
and make themselves generally useful, procuring us horses 
from village to village, acting as guides, and doing everything 
that was wanted. 

As we left Bayezid so late, we only went about ten miles 
to the village of Kara Kend, inhabited by Yezeedis, who 
seemed in a totally different condition from their thriving co- 
religionists on the plain of Erivan, being in a very poverty- 
stricken and miserable state, living in semi-subterranean 
houses, mere dens of filth and vermin, which swarmed in the 
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crevices and chinks of the mud-walls in which they found a 
congenial warmth. By means, however, of the Persian pow- 
der which we had procured at Ikdyr, we were enabled to set 
at defiance their fiercest attacks. Early next day we left 
this wretched village, whose misery was to be accounted for 
by Turkish oppression and misrule, and riding fur some time 
across the plain in a southerly direction, soon Legan to ascend 
the range of mountains which bound the plain of Bayezid on 
that side. 

Tn a short time we reached the snow, and continued for 
five hours to ride through and over it; the ascent, which oceu- 
pied about half that time, being very tedious and laborious. 
The snow lay about two feet deep, but in the drifts, of 
which there were many, the surface being so uneven, it was 
much more, and it was with difficulty that the laden horses 
could be extricated when they chanced to flounder into une. 
There was no trace whatever of a path, and our guides were 
frequently at fault, not knowing in some places in what direc- 
tion to move. Luckily, however, the worst inisvhance that 
resulted from their ignorance or embarrassment was an occa- 
sional fall in the soft snow. A biting cold blast swept with 
unchecked violence over the frozen surfuce of the mountains, 
and whistled through the rocky gullies down which we some- 
times rode. Not a tree or shrub of even the smallest size 
was to be seen; there was nothing to oppose the least obstacle 
to the icy wind. The mountain seemed devoid even of 
wild animals or birds—no tracks or traces of life being 
observable on any side. It was a scene of utter solitude, the 
silence of which was unbroken by a single cry of any living 
creature. A more desolate country we had never travelled over. 

On our right hand rose the grim summit of a long-extinct 
voleano, from which an immense stream of lava extended 
in an unbroken line far into the plain of Bayezid, and for 
a still greater distance into the plain of Deriazin, to which 
we were then descending. The distance from the point at 
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which it commenced to flow out of the crater to that where 
it finally ceased abruptly in the plain, could not have been 
Jess than ten miles. 

‘We rode, for some time after leaving the mountains, by the 
edge of this river of stone, the margin of which was marked 
by enormous blocks of scuria lying strewn about on the 
surface of the lava and adjacent soil. The black mass being 
completely devoid of vegetation, and on such a low level 
that the snow had melted on it, stood out naked and bare 
amid the surrounding pasture. We rode across the plain of 
Deriuzin for some hours, and while still only half way we 
were overtaken by the darkness of night ; and as none of our 
guides had the slightest idea where the scheikh then lived, 
we rode zbout for some time in utter uncertainty where to 
go, until fortunately being attracted by a distant light in a 
small village, we galloped up to it, and on inquiring of the 
inhabitants, we received from them directions as to the course 
it was necessary to pursue, 

In due time we arrived at the scheikh’s village, and were 
soon seated at a roaring fire made of the usual dried cow 
dung, which, under the name of argal, forms the only fuel 
procurable in these woodless countries. The scheikh, who 
was an old and seemingly simple-minded man, spoke a good 
deal to us about the prospects and present condition of the 
tribe over which he ruled. 

He complained of the excessive taxation to which he 
was subjected by the government. For the grazing of the 
flocks and herds of the tribe, which could send out one thou- 
sand men well mounted, he had to pay 15,000 piastres, 
or about £130 annually. The tribe by his account pos- 
sessed six thousand sheep, one thousand head of cattle, 
and one thousand five hundred horses. A new impost 
of one piastre and a half, or three pence sterling, per head, 
had just been laid on as an annual special sheep-tax; 
and this he considered greatly too much. The price of 
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a sheep was thirty piastres, ‘or five shillings. They were all 
of the fat-tailed breed. He might levy the gross sum at 
which the entire tribe was assessed as he chose among it ; 
but the sheep-tax being a special one, he did not like it for 
many reasons, the chief one probably being that the govern- 
ment would thus arrive at a knowledze of the wealth of the 
tribe. He told us also that he ont 
pastures for a few years, ax he till then lived tn Persia, 
not far from Choi; but being interfered with by the antho- 
rities there, he had crossed the frontier with his tribe. wud had 
been allotted his present pastures by the Turkish government. 
Since his emigration. the Persian government had often sent 
to try and induce him to return to his old quarters; tut he 
said he never would trust himself into their power ayain, 
whatever promises might be made to him. 

“Although he spoke of the taxution it had to pay as im- 
poverishing the tribe, yet there was very little appearance of 
poverty visible around us. The scheikh’s own house, which 
had been but lately finished, was most solidly built. The 
men of the tribe whom we saw also appeared well dressed 
and in good circumstances, and we could not help thinking 
that the old gentleman rather exaggerated the amount of his 
burdens. However, he was a fine specimen of the chief’ of a 
tribe of pastoral Kurds, and it was impossible to louk without 
interest on aman who, though living in a house worse than 
a Jabourer’s cottage in England, as far as comfort went, had 
at any time the power of directing and ordering one thousand 
horsemen, and had been solicited as a favour to re-enter the 
dominions of a powerful monarch. 

The scheikh asked with much interest whether we intended 
to return by way of Constantinople. On our replying in 
the affirmative, he requested us to represent his case to the 
English ambassador who, he said, he had heard, could do 
as he chose with the sultan—and to ask him to interfere 
to have his taxes lowered, as he asserted it was of no 
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use for him to apply to the Pasha of Van, his immediate 
governor, in whose district his pastures were. This of 
course we said we should do, if we had an opportunity, and 
the old chief seemed much pleased by our acquiescence to 
his request. It was strange that the knowledge of the 
great influence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe over the Turkish 
government should have penetrated even to the tents of a 
Kurdish tribe, in one of the most remote and unvisited dis- 
tricts of Kurdistan, and that his favour should be solicited 
by a man who would think but little of leaving the Turkish 
dominions should he receive a slight, or have to endure any 
intolerable amount of oppression; for the only English 
Elchi he knew of was one that had been at Stamboul a long 
~ time, and could do as he chose with the Padishah. 

After some time the pilau of mutton and rice made its 
appearance, and shortly after, the hour being late, the scheikh 
retired and left us to ourselves. 

We left him early next morning, and rode still in a 
southerly direction over the mountains, which shut in his 
pastures on all sides, forming thus a kind of basin. As the 
dragoons whom we had brought with us from Bayezid were 
to return from Deriazin Abba, the chief gave us three or 
four men of his tribe to accompany us to Van, our zabchis 
continuing to procure us horses at the different villages. 
‘We were soon again in snow, which came down nearly to 
the level of the plain, but was not very deep, and, con- 
tinuing in it for a couple of hours, descended into another 
plain, where we spent the night in the village of Nushar, 
after a very short journey of only five hours. 

The country now began to present. a strange appearance. 
Between the snowy mountains, the aspect of which was 
desolate and bare, there were several green and grassy plains, 
on which numbers of sheep and cattle were grazing. 

On crossing the mountains this day (81st October) we 
got our last sight of Ararat, the lofty peak of which was 
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plainly visible over the range we had crossed on the pre- 
ceding day from Kara Kend. The air being clear and frosty, 
the outline stood out well defined against the blue sky, and 
appeared much nearer than it really was, the mountains 
intervening between us and its base forming a false fore- 
ground. There was nothing in Nushar to distinguish it 
from any other Kurdish village which we had passed through. 
We observed only the usual semi-underground houses with 
mud walls and flat roofs, and the dirty women, men, and 
naked children by whom they are inhabited. 

‘We had now left the more settled districts, and were 
entering upon what had lately been the most disturbed part 
of Kurdistan, the country around Lake Van, and thence to 
Sert, which enjoyed the reputation of having been the most 
lawless and barbarous place in the whole Turkish empire, 
inhabited as it was by a set of banditti who, constantly at 
war with each other, every man plundering his neighbour, 
combined only to resist the pressure of established authority. 

This rugged country is in the possession of several petty 
Kurdish Beys, or chiefs, who, though now shorn of the 
power which until a recent period they possessed, are yet, 
owing to the difficulty of identifying or apprehending the 
culprits, enabled to commit many robberies and assassinations 
with comparative impunity. 

In a country which is covered with snow for seven 
months of the year, it is not easy to track to their mountain 
homes the bandits who sally out, sometimes for Jong dis- 
tances from their recesses. Being, as they usually are on 
their plundering excursions, well mounted, they are enabled 
to laugh at any attempt at pursuit. When the crimes and 
robberies of some particular chieftain have brought his name 
into celebrity, the Turkish Pasha of Van, or some other large 
town of the country, is roused into a fit of activity, large 
Tewards are offered for the head of the offender, with propor- 
tionate backsheesh for those of any of his tribe or followers ; 
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his nearest friends and most trusty companions are bribed, 
and after some time, unless he speedily comes to terms by 
bribing not only the lower officials, but also the Pasha him- 
self, in order thus to obtain from him a pardon on promise of 
better behaviour in future, he is tracked down and betrayed 
into the hands of his pursuers. 

The district to the east of Lake Van, through which 
we were to pass, was considered the most lawless of all, on 
account of its vicinity to the Persian frontier, there being no 
such things as extradition treaties between the two great 
Maussulman powers, who, on the contrary, endeavour, by 
shielding refugees, to people their sparsely populated borders. 
A few Armenian and Nestorian villages are scattered among 
the mountains, but the oppression and spoliation which the 
inhabitants undergo at the hands of the Kurds have reduced 
them to great poverty and misery. 

Descended from the ancient Carduchi, who opposed such 
a fierce resistance to the passage of Xenophon and the Ten 

- Thousand, the sesavage mountaineers have in no way departed 
from the habits of their ancestors, cherishing a liking for 
that kind of independence which is implied in the right of 
every one to do as seems good in his own eyes. The name of 
Kurd is synonymous all through the Turkigh and Persian 
empires with that of a savage, bloodthirsty, and treacherous 
barbarian, who but too often adds cowardice to the list of his 
other bad qualities. They have enlisted largely in both armies 
as irregulars, but their impatience of discipline makes them 
almost as formidable to their friends as to their enemies ; and 
so great is their love of plunder, so inveterate their roving 
habits, that, when most wanted, they are generally found to 
be absent. In short, to call any one a Kurd is a deadly 
insult among the more civilized Turks or Persians; and, 
while hated and despised, they are also feared and dreaded 
by all their neighbours. Like most other Asiatic depre- 
dators, however, they have a well-grounded dislike to inter- 
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fering with Europeans, not that they are more watchful or 
more difficult to plunder than the natives, but on account of 
the consequences which any act of violence against them 
invariably entails. Representations are made by ambassadors 
at Stamboul to the ministry, the Pasha of the district is 
goaded into fury by a series of reproaches from head-quarters, 
necessitating the payment of large bribes to avert the conse- 
quences of the neglect of which he is accused, he in his turn 
visiting with his wrath the entire district inhabited by the 
tribe to whom the robbers are suspected to belong. Many 
of the more influential are seized and put into prison until 
large sums are extorted from them, which serve in some 
measure to repay the Pasha the expenditure that, to avert 
the consequences of the crime, he has been obliged to make 
in bribing the officials at Constantinople; and for many years 
subsequently the robbery or assassination of the Frank serves 
as a pretext for any act of extortion or of oppression. that 
the Pasha or his successors may practise on the inhabitants 
of the ill-famed district. 

The prescriptive rights claimed by the various tribes to 
certain pastures give the Turks favourable opportunities for 
checking their excesses. If the Turkish government finds it 
necessary to punish a refractory village, no method is more 
effectual than that of giving to another in the neighbourhood 
a coveted tract of grassy land, in the possession of which 
the new owners are maintained by troops sent to assist them 
in resisting any violence. Thus by various means, generally 
arbitrary and unscrupulous, but doubtless best suited to their 
character, the Kurds are held in a kind of subjection by the 
Turks, who, fully understanding the danger of allowing any 
individual to become too powerful and prosperous, foster 
internal dissensions among the tribes as much as possible. 

We left Nushar on the 1st of November, and rode for 
five hours in a westerly direction across a plain covered with 
the flocks of the Shemseddin, a tribe of nomad Kurds 
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similar to, but not so numerous or powerful as, the Heideranly. 
Several of these nomads, who inhabit tents during the summer, 
returning on the approach of winter to the mud huts, which 
they construct with much ease and abandon with as great 
indifference, had only just taken possession of their dwellings, 
which they were busily employed in making weathertight by 
piling up heaps of stones and mud on the roofs. 

Having crossed to the other side, we threaded our way 
for some time through small but tortuous defiles in the 
hills which shut in the plain on the south. Keeping as 
much as possible to the bottom of the valleys, and following 
the course of the smal) streams which ran through them, we 
passed several small mud villages, generally consisting of 
not more than twelve or fourteen houses, the inhabitants 
of which stood upon their roofs and at their doors, gazing 
upon us with as much amazement as if we had fallen from 
the clouds. The water-courses along which we rode seemed 
well stocked with wild fowl, numerous flocks of duck and 
teal rising before our horses. They appeared more tame than 
usual, probubly from being so little disturbed. 

At last we arrived at the foot of a steep ascent, up which 
we toiled fora mile, and, on reaching the summit, were grati- 
fied by the sight of a large sheet of water lying in a south- 
westerly direction far beneath us, among the rugged and 
rocky mountains to our right. On the eastern shore, where 
the hills receded for some distance, leaving a large plain 
between them and the water, stood a village surrounded by 
trees, which, from being such rare and unaccustomed objects 
in this barren land, at once attracted the eye. The moun- 
tains around descended abruptly to the water, which was of 
a deep blue colour. Though the lake was of large size, being 
fifteen or sixteen miles in length, no boat was to be seen on 
its surface. The lake of Artshag, as this sheet of water 
is called, lies some twenty miles from that of Van, with 
which, however, short as is the distance that separates them, 
it has no communication: 
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In an hour after commencing the descent from the 
summit of the steep pass we reached the level ground on the 
shore, and riding along it for a few miles arrived at the 
village of Kara Kenduz, which was inhabited solely by Arme- 
nians, who seemed: more prosperous and thriving than we had 
as yet seen any of their countrymen under Turkish rule. 

The village, a place of considerable size, possessed a 
church, near which stood the residence of the priest. As it 
was rather more respectable-looking than the other houses 
around it, we would fain have taken up our quarters in it. 
But our wish was not to be gratified, the mudir, or head 
man, who was applied to by the zabchis, allotting us ancther, 
whose dilapidated and dirty outside but too faithfully in- 
dicated what was to be expected in the interior. We found 
that we were to be lodged in a stable, which seemed never to 
have been cleansed since it was first built. The space in une 
corner of it given up to us was hardly six feet square, and on 
two sides cattle were busily employed munching their suppers. 
Our disappointment at being so lodged was the greater, as 
from the apparent eize and wealth of the village, we had been 
promising ourselves luxurious quarters. However, as there 
was no help for it, we submitted to neceszity, and by degrees 
became accustomed to the stench, which at first seemed 
unbearable. Having disposed of the usual old cock and 
matronly hen, a sacrifice which it was our greatest cure 
to effect immediately on our arrival in any village where we 
intended to pass the night, we retired into our corner, keep- 
ing as far as we could from the cattle, which evinced a great 
liking for the cotton wadding of our rugs, and slept as well as 
we could in spite of the various sounds that never ceased 
till day dawned. 

The next morning we found that the rascally mudir, not 
satisfied with having given us, as we were afterwards told, 
one of the worst houses in the village, was trying to make us 
pay double the rate we had hitherto paid for horses, with 
which he was bound to provide usfsupposing probably that 
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he could easily cheat us in this instance, as we had acquiesced 
so readily in accepting the stable which he had given to us 
as our lodging the preceding evening. But one of our zab- 
chis soon settled the point, by telling him that if the horses 
were not at once brought at the usual rate, he would enter 
his own stable, before which we were standing, and take the 
animals inside for our use. This threat at once so frightened 
him, that in a few moments more the horses appeared, and 
the mudir who at first was so insolent, became at once, like a 
true Armenian, when met with a determined spirit, cringing 
and submissive. 

The trees we had seen round the village were chiefly 
poplars planted in rows, the branches of which were used 
as fire-wood; and between the poplars stood plum and apple 
trees, 

On leaving Kara Kenduz we skirted the lake of Artshag for 
three or four hours, riding along the shore to the south-west, 
and then began to ascend one of the hills which we had seen 
from the mountains we had passed over the preceding day, 
and which separated the lake from that of Van. Near the 
top we came upon the remains of an extensive fortification 
of a square fourm. The large stones of which it was built 
were put together without mortar or plaster of any kind. 
Some of these stones were of great size, and the entire ruin 
seemed to be of very remote antiquity, We inquired in 
vain from our guides whether there were any legends 
or stories about it, but they declared they had never heard 
any, all they knew being that it was “chok iski,” or very 
old. 

From this we saw below us at only a few miles distance the 
city of Van, squatted round the base of a gigantic rock which 
rose isolated near the edge of the lake, and whose summit 
was crowned with numerous towers and fortifications. The 
great lake which lay beyond formed the background, its 
opposite shore not being visible from the haze which over- 
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spread the water. The plain below, on which the city stood, 
extended from the foot of the mountains to the shore, a 
distance of some miles, and was dotted here and there with 
groves of fruit trees surrounding small villages, forming a 
warm and pleasing contrast to the bleak and rugged moun- 
tains around, which were covered with snow for half their 
height. 

We soon descended into the plain, and rode across it 
through well-cultivated fields and carefully-kept fruit gardens 
towards the town, having sent on a zabchi with a letter to 
the Pasha, which had been given to us by the Pasha of 
Bayezid. Our messenger returned with a request from the 
Pasha that we would stay with him ; and accordingly turning 
out of the direct road to the city, we rode to his house, which 
was about a mile from the town, We found it a large two- 
storied yellow building, with numerous balconies, most of 
which seemed thoroughly rotten, and on the point of fulling 
by their own weight. It stood in the centre of an extensive 
but badly-kept garden or orchard of fruit trees, surrounded 
by a high mud wall, and intersected by many walks and 
alleys almost hidden by a dense matting of weeds and briars. 

Dismounting among a lot of wild-looking Kurds, who 
eyed our baggage most longingly, we climbed up a filthy 
staircase on which the dirt that had accumulated during a 
succession of years was thickly encrusted, and after passing 
through a few corridors, the appearance of which matched the 
stairs,entered a small room furnished with divans and cushions. 
On one of these, in the corner, sat the Pasha, who rose as we 
entered, and begging us not to apologize for our travel-stained 
and muddy condition, desired our luggage to be brought into 
the house. He again asked us to stay with him while we 
remained at Van, and after we had partaken of the usual 
coffee and smoked the inevitable pipe, he said he was sure 
we would like to take possession of our room as soon as 
possible, to which we at once agreed. 
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Accordingly, we were conducted to an apartment in 
which were seated three or four grave-looking Turks, en- 
gaged in casting up accounts and transacting business with 
a number of people who stood in the doorway and passage 
outside. Into this room as much of our luggage as we 
wanted was brought, and we were informed that we were to 
share it with the Pasha’s treasurer and secretary, to whom 
it belonged. In some time the business was got over; the 
crowds who seemed never to tire of staring at us, «were un- 
ceremoniously dismissed, and the secretary began a con- 
versation with us on his own account. At last he also de- 
parted for a time, and we were enabled to look about us. 

From the window was plainly visible the large tablet, 
cut in the face of the precipitous side of the rock below the 
fortress, at a height of eighty or one hundred feet from the 
ground. The entablature, scarped as it was out of the front 
of the crag overhanging the town, at once attracted the eye, 
though we were at too great a distance to distinguish any of 
the characters engraved upon its surface. After a little time a 
dinner, of the usual Turkish kind, ragouts covered with sour 
milk, and sweetmeats swimming in grease, the whole followed 
by an enormous pilau of rice and mutton, made its appearance, 
the dishes, as soon as they were removed from the room, 
being emptied by the herd of half-famished retainers outside 
the door. 

The sun set brilliant and gorgeous over the snow-capped 
mountains on the opposite side of the lake, which, calm and 
smooth as glass, reflected their golden-tinted summits from 
the unruffied surface of its waters. By and by these disap- 
peared, a leaden haze overspread the horizon, the night 
clouds gathered rapidly, and a gloomy darkness gradually 
overshadowed and obscured the splendid panorama which lay 
extended before us. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


1 ama next morning we rode up to the castle on the 
summit of the rock. Precipitous ou three sides, on 
the fourth, that namely opposite to the city, it is cnly ap- 
proached by a winding ascent, in some places very steep and 
rugged., Before the invention of artillery this fortress must 
have been quite impregnable, the only access being crossed 
in several places by walls and other defences. These are 
now, however, mostly in ruins, those that remain ere toppling 
over to their fall, and it did not require much more than a 
single glance to convince us of the truth of the boast uttered 
by one of our guides, who happened to be an Albanian, that as 
it then stood he could, with a couple of hundred of his coun- 
trymen, take it from the Turks in a few hours. Yet it: is 
held by the rulers of the country to be a first-class fortress, 
on the possession of which depends the security of the pro- 
vince, and admittance is jealously refused to any one without 
special permission. This we found to be the case in a very 
disagreeable manner, being denied permission to enter by the 
commandant, although accompanied by the servant sent with 
us by the Pasha. He requested us, however, to come again 
the next day, when he held out a hope that he might have 
changed his mind. 

We were thus obliged to abandon all hope of seeing the 
celebrated inscriptions in cunciform characters which are 
carved on the walls of a series of chambers, supposed to 
be tombs, excavated in the rock on the southern side, at a 
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few yards below the summit of the precipice, and to which 
access is obtained by some broken and nearly destroyed steps. 
The eminent antiquarian, Dr. Hincks, considers these inscrip- 
tions to be the work of a king of Armenia who reigned about 
seven hundred years before Christ, and was contemporary 
with Sargon, King of Assyria. The monarch in these in- 
scriptions celebrates his victories, describes the deeds of his 
armies, and recounts the immense booty which he ‘has 
earricd away from the country of the enemy. The name 
of the king, as it has been deciphered, is Arghestis, the 
language, Medo-Assyrian. The chambers were probably the 
tomb of the monarch whose name is recorded on these walls. 

There are some more inscriptions on the northern side of 
the rock, carved on the sides of a deep recess, These are 
attributed to the grandson of Minuas (who was the futher of 
Arghestis). They record the amount of spoil and booty 
carried away from three different countries, and the victories 
gained over their inhabitants, together with various other 
exploits of the king. The name of one of these countries is 
supposed to be Babylon. On the walls of an inner chamber 
are more inscriptions, according to Dr. Hincks, of Minuas 
himself, containing only his titles and the usual invocations 
to the gods. 

We returned, after our failure to gain admittance to the 
fortress, to the town below, and spent the remainder of the 
day in wandering about the bazaars and streets. The city is 
of very great antiquity, its situation near the shore of the 
lake and at the foot of what was long an impregnable fortress, 
presenting great advantages. Founded, according to tradition, 
by Semiramis, who made it her favourite summer residence, 
and who built numerous villages, excavated many canals, and 
turned the plain around into a garden, the name of Schami- 
ramjird was given to it after her own, and fur a long time 
subsequent to her death it enjoyed great prosperity. Having, 
however, in the course of time fallen into decay, it was rebuilt 
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by a native king called Van, who gave the restored city his 
own name. It was again rebuilt by Vagharsch, the first of 
the Armenian dynasty of the Arsacides, and then fell under 
the power of the Byzantine emperors, from whom it was 
taken by the Turks. At last it was captured by Tamerlane, 
the great destroyer, who, according to his usual habit, mas- 
sacred all the inhabitants, after which for some time the once 
populous city was deserted. 

By degrees Van began to recover from the terrible dis- 
aster, settlers came from the surrounding country, and until 
recently it was ruled by a race of hereditary Pashas, who, 
originally Turks, and professing a nominal allegiance to the 
sultans of Constantinople, yet were in everything but name 
independent rulers. At Jast it was seized by a rebel Kurdish 
chief, Mahmoud Khan, who cut the throats of the Turkish 
garrison, and levied large sums of money upon the Christian 
inhabitants, oppressing, torturing, and despoiling them in 
every way he could. He was driven out some years ago 
by the Turks, under whom the place now constitutes an 
important pashalic, and who maintain in it a garrison of 
some strength. Since then the town is beginning to recover 
from the effects of the vicissitudes it has so long undergone, 
and according to the inhabitants themselves is every day 
advancing in wealth and importance. 

At present it is a collection of mud huts, for they can 
scarcely be called houses, which are inhabited by twenty-five 
or thirty thousand Armenians; Turks, and Kurds. There 
are no old buildings within the town, excepting one or two 
Armenian churches ; that of St. Peter and Paul is considered 
to be very ancient. The streets and bazaars are narrow and 
dirty, and the houses, which are low and flat-roofed, are covered 
with a thick coating or layer of clay, wrought into plaster, to 
serve as a shelter against the long winter's cold, and the short 
but fierce heat of summer. The garrison consists of one 
thsasand men, the commander of whom is also governor of 
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the fortress, and independent of the Pasha. At the time of 
our visit, he was on bad terms with him; a circumstance 
that in all probability procured us our exclusion from the 
fort; in fact, we were afterwards told as much. 

Van is situated at a considerable elevation, its height 
above the sea being 5600 feet. The waters of the lake are 
salt, its depth in some places very great, and it has no 
outlet. A few small rivers falling into it supply the loss 
sustained by evaporation. It is said that only one kind of 
fish is caught in it, but as large shoals of these approach the 
shores at certain seasons, they are then taken in great quan- 
tities. Its greatest length from west to east is about forty- 
five miles; its breadth, where widest, north and south, 
through the island of Akthamar, about thirty. The moun- 
tains which surround it are sterile and bare of vegetation, 
except on the southern shore, where they are covered with a 
close growth of dwarf oak and hazel, while a few splendid ash 
and plane trees grow to an enormous size in some sheltered 
spots in the secluded valleys. which intersect the hills. 
An occasional sail was to be seen creeping along by the 
shore, the boats being laden generally with timber and 
brushwood brought from the southern side for consumption 
at Van. 

The best view of the great inscription, executed by order 
of Xerxes, in the face of the precipitous side of the rock 
overhanging the town, is to be obtained from a street oppo- 
site it, and a short distance from the base of the cliff. The 
tablet. is divided by two perpendicular lines into three com- 
partments, the ‘first of which is larger than the two others. 
The inscription is repeated in three different languages, 
Median, Babylonian, and Persian; one in each compartment, 
and all in cuneiform characters, every letter being clear and 
of large size, and forming in all twenty-seven lines of writing. 
The lines were distinctly visible, but the characters themselves 
could only be made out with the aid of a good telescope. At 
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such an elevation they have escaped the fate which generally 
befalls such remains of antiquity, that of being disfigured or 
obliterated by the hand of man; and probably they have 
never been touched since the time when they were completed 
by the proud king. The lapse of so many centuries, and 
exposure to the weather for so long a period, did not seem to 
have affected the clear and well-defined edges both of tablet 
and letters. The former appeared about twenty feet square, 
the lower edge being, as well as we could judge, some ninety 
or one hundred feet from the base of the rock. 

Sir H. Rawlinson translates this rock writing as follows — 
“ The great god Ormazd, the chief of the gods, (he it ix) who 
has given that heaven, who has given mankind, who has 
given life (?) to mankind, who has made Xerxes king, both 
king of the people, and lawgiver of the people. (2) Iam 
Xerxes the king, the great king, the king of kings, the king 
of the many-peopled countries, the supporter also of the great 
world, the son of King Darius, the Achmmenian. (3) Says 
Xerxes the king, King Darius who was my father, he by the 
grace of God executed many a noble work; he also visited 
this place ; in celebration (?) (of which) why (?) did he not 
cause a tablet to be engraved? After that I arrived here, I 
caused this tablet to be written... ..... ig 

This inscription, as far as the word “ Achemenian,” is 
precisely the same as the inscription of Xerxes at Elwand. 

There are no means of ascertaining at what period of his 
life the king had this inscription executed; it might have 
been on his march westwards with the host which met with 
such a signal overthrow at the hands of the Greeks. We 
inquired in vain for intelligence concerning the bronze tablets, 
gilt statues of bulls, and vases, which, according to a letter 
published in the “Levant Herald,” were found a short time pre- 
vious to our arzival. All that we could ascertain was that 
in the spring, on making certain trifling excavations for 
watercourses in the neighbourhood of the town, a number 
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earthen vessels, with characters of some kind stamped upon 
them, had been dug up, but what had become of them we 
could not learn. 

The first person who gave any detailed account of the 
antiquities of Van was Schultz, a German traveller sent by 
the French government to explore the antiquities of Persia 
and Armenia. He went to Van in 1827, and soon sent home 
to Paris a memoir of his researches, with copies of no fewer 
than forty-two cuneiform inscriptions, among which was 
the great one high up on the precipice, which he copied by 
the help of a powerful telescope. Having some time after 
returned to Kurdistan, he was murdered in 1830 by the 
Hekarri tribe, who supposed, from his having Persian ser- 
vants, that he was sent by that government to survey their 
country, an idea probably strengthened by the circumstance 
that he was wandering about, as it appeared to them, without 
any intelligible object. 

The inscriptions on the rocks at and around Van are 
believed by the Kurds to be magic words, which, when spoken 
by the fortunate person who deciphers the characters, will 
prove a talisman to open at once the caverns behind them, 
which, filled with gold and precious stones, are guarded 
‘by demons, to whom this duty is allotted as a punishment. 
Near the city is a long inscription on the rock, not far from 
the ground, from behind which sounds of wailing and lament- 
ing are sometimes heard by the lonely husbandmaa toiling at 
his task near the spot. 

Various legends have grown around this ancient inscrip- 
tion. A story is told of a shepherd to whom the words 
composing the all-powerful talisman that would open the 
rock and place in his possession the enormous riches in the 
cavern behind were revealed in a dream. Immediately on 
awaking, he pronounced the sentence, and the solid rock 
before him opened with a fearful crash. Tempted by the 
aight of the glittering heaps by which his eyes were dazzled, 
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he summoned up courage to enter, when the rock behind 
closed round him. Being in possession, however, of the 
talisman, he felt no alarm, but proceeded to fill with gold 
the bag in which he carried his food, and then uttering the 
spell, the cliff was rent asunder with the same hideous clang. 
Having gone a few steps, however, towards home, he dis- 
covered that he had left his crook behind him in the 
enchanted cavern, to which he returned with the view of 
recovering it. Again uttering the words which possessed 
such mysterious power, the solid stone was once more torn 
apart with a sound like thunder, and he entered the en- 
chanted portals. Alas! it was for the last time, for when, hav- 
ing recovered his crook, he desired to come forth, he found to 
his horror that he had forgotten the magic words, which not 
only opened the rock, but made the demon guardians of the 
treasure submissive to his will; and as he has never since been 
able to remember the talisman, he still remains imprisoned, 
his life preserved by the power of the charm, weeping and 
bemoaning his sad fate. His sole hope of deliverance is that 
some one else may yet be able to interpret the mysterious 
Iines, and thus restore him to life and liberty. 

Other legends resembling those told of the Alhambra, 
are related of various persons who have suddenly dis- 
appeared, and years afterwards been found living in great 
wealth and luxury in distant lands by travellers whom mis- 
fortune or a desire for gain had led to wander far from their 
native country. 

The recent researches of Europeans, particularly those of 
Mr. Layard at Nineveh, have served to strengthen the natives 
in their belief that enormous wealth is buried in the bowels 
of the earth near the mysterious writings on the rocks. 
People so rude and ignorant are of course unable to under- 
stand why any value should be placed upon “old stones.” 
Nothing can shale. the conviction universally entertained in 
the remoter districts, that the excavations and explorations of 
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which they have heard so much had for their only object 
the discovery of hidden treasure. This conviction is 
strengthened by the general belief that in very ancient times 
the country was inhabited by a race of the same origin as 
that from whence the European peoples have sprung, and 
which was expelled by the ancestors of the present possessors. 
This forgotten race, flying before their conquerors, buried 
in the earth, or concealed under rocks, the more valuable 
portion of their wealth, in the hope of afterwards returning 
and recovering their property, the security of which they 
further provided for by placing it under the protection of 
potent spells and magic enchantments, 

Meanwhile any antiquities discovered im the wilder and 
more inaccessible districts have but a poor chance of pre- 
servation from destruction. On the one hand, the Moslems, 
deeming all the statuary that is excavated to be the idols 
revered by the former infidel inhabitants of the country, 
consider it as a duty peremptorily commanded by the 
Koran to break them in pieces; while, on the other hand, 
the no less ignorant and bigoted Christians, convinced 
that these figures are the images of demons and evil spirits, 
regard it as an act of piety, worthy of all commendation, 
to mutilate and destroy them. The great rock of Van, 
visible as it is from a considerable distance all round the 
Jake, and celebrated for its caverns filled with inexhaustible 
treasures, its magic writings, and its traditions of Semiramis, 
the Great Queen, has long been regarded with peculiar awe 
and veneration by the wild and uncivilized inhabitants of 
Kurdistan. 

‘We remained at Van till the 5th of November, employing 
our time between visits to the Pasha, with whom we had 
frequent conversations, and riding about the environs of the 
town. ‘We were told that a canal constructed of large 
blocks of stone, which conveyed water from a great distance 
to the city, was, from some cuneiform inscriptions found on 
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the rocks through which it is carried, attributed by the 
inhabitants to Semiramis, The gardens surrounding the 
town were well watered, and there seemed no scarcity of the 
Precious fluid from whatever source derived. Our next halt- 
ing place for any time was to be Bitlis, our road to which 
would lead us round the whole southern side of the lake, 
passing by the nearest point of land to the island of 
Akthamar, the monastery erected on which, being one of 
the most ancient in Armenia, and the seat of a patriarch 
who, in opposition to the Catholicos of Etchmiadziu, claims 
to be the legitimate head of the Armenian church, we 
desired much to visit. 

By the advice of the Pasha we hired horses for the whole 
journey, which, including one day spent at Akthamar, we 
were to accomplish by easy stages in six days. The price we 
were required to pay was one hundred and twenty piastres 
for each horse, about twice as much as the sum we paid for 
the horses we obtained for each day’s journey by means of 
zabchis and a government requisition. However, it was a 
much more convenient arrangement, inasmuch as the inevit- 
able delays in procuring fresh animals were thereby avoided. 
‘We laid in a fresh supply of provisions, as the nakedness of 
the land through which we were to pass was described to us 
as very great, the constant robberies of the Kurds from the 
mountains having deprived the poor Armenian dwellers on 
the shores of the lake of nearly all they possessed. The 
necessaries of life did not to cost much at Van. A 
sheep was sold in the market for sixteen pinstres, or three 
shillings and eightpence sterling. 

Having bidden farewell to Ressoul Pasha, who gave us 
a couple of zabchis to attend us to Bitlis, and made many 
apologies for his inability to compel the caimacam, or 
commandant of the fortress, to admit us within its walls, 
we left behind us the dilapidated kiosk in which he lived. 
Emerging from the garden in which it stood, we rode for 
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some time by the walls of the town, which were double, and 
from the distance at which we saw them appeared solid and 
in good. repair, and then continued our course along the 
shore, close to which the road ran, arriving in a couple of 
hours at Adramit, an Armenian village, where, as we had 
started late in the day, we were to pass the night. 

The plain was well cultivated the whole way, and we 
passed through numerous vineyards, the vines in some of 
which were of great size and age. Adramit is a place of 
some beauty as to situation, being nestled in among crags 
and rocks, at the foot of which, wherever space was avuil. 
able, fruit-trees and small gardens were planted. There were 
some large and very old plane-trees, underneath which the 
inhabitants seemed to have assembled, and one of them, 
who turned out to be the head man, came forward and 
brought us to a house. The huts were of the same miserable 
description as those of the other Armenian villages which we 
had seen, built of rough stones, put together with mud, and 
erected close up to the side of the hill, into which part of 
the dwelling was excavated. The flat summit of the rocky 
hill, on the slope of which the village stood, was surrounded 
by an ancient wall, built of huge stones laid one upon another, 
without mortar or cement of any kind, and resembling some- 
what in appearance Cyclopean remains, To our infinite satis- 
faction we found that our resting-place for the night was not 
to be the usual stable, with its accompanying noises and 
smells. Having walked about the village till sunset, we were 
surprised to find the inhabitants—at least the men, for the 
women kept close to their houses, and favoured us with only 
an occasional sight of their faces—so cheerful-looking, and 
apparently comfortably off. 

If only a quarter of the stories told about the sufferings 
which the Christians in this district have undergone at the 
hands of the Kurds be true, they must be the most extra- 
ordinary race in existence, endued with more fortitude and 
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perseverance than usually falls to the lot of mankind, to 
enable them, after the many repeated misfortunes they have 
endured, still to maintain themselves in such comparative 
prosperity as that enjoyed by the inhabitants of Adramit. 

A great part of the summer crop of fruit was saved and 
stored up for winter consumption, the dried figs and plums 
being boiled and eaten with the pilau of grain, which, with 
the usual wafer cakes of bread, forms their chief food. The 
corn is kept in large pits dug in the ground in dry places, 
the sides of which are coated with cement, and become 
after a little time perfectly solid and impervious to damp 
or wet. The mouth, made very small, is closed with a flag, 
over which the earth is piled, thus forming a safe and 
secure receptacle, possessing also the advantage of not being 
easily discovered by robbers unacquainted with the neigh. 
bourhood. 

We were told that there were some inscriptions on the 
rocks not far from the village, similar in appearance to those 
at Van, but much smaller. 

The next morning we made an early start, wishing, before 
sunset, to arrive at the monastery, from the usual ferry to 
which we were distant more than twenty miles. Our road 
for the first part of the day led over a broken, hilly country, 
rocks of red and green marble appearing in many places ; 
it occasionally descended to the level of the water, and then 
rose to cross some steep and rugged promontory jutting out 
into the lake. 

The hills were covered with dwarf oak, a thick brush of 
hazel, and wild cherry-trees—large gaps in which showed 
where the supplies of fuel for the towns on the shores were 
obtained. We passed but few people on the way, those 
whom we met being chiefly Armenian villagers mounted on 
donkeys. The views up some of the ravines, with small 
hamlets on the limited portion of level ground at the bottom 
of the valleys, were very pretty. Large trees, much valued 
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by the inhabitants for the shade afforded by their leafy 
branches during the summer heats, sometimes appeared in 
these secluded nooks. 

‘We crossed the Khash Aub, the largest stream which 
runs into the lake, and continued our route to the village 
of Aghavank, the usual landing-place for the boats belong- 
ing to the monastery, which is three or four miles distant 
from the shore. We passed Vastan, once a place of some 
importance, but now a miserably poor village, and soon 
after arrived at Aghavank, where one of the bishops resident 
in the monastery (there being always some of that degree 
in attendance upon the patriarch) met us and invited us to 
a house to await the arrival of that dignitary, who hap- 
pened to be then on the mainland. He offered us bread, 
honey, and kymak, a kind of thick cream, made by boiling 
the milk of buffaloes and then letting it stand for some 
time. It is eaten instead of butter, for which it forms an 
excellent substitute, all through Asia Minor. 

After about an hour, during which time we strove in 
vain to obtain from the worthy bishop any information as to 
antiquities, even of his own church, or about any objects in 
the neighbourhood likely to interest a traveller, the patriarch 
himself arrived, attended by a few monks, and taking his 
seat cross-legged on a divan in the corner of the apartment, 
the bishop sitting at a little distance from him, welcomed us 
to the monastery, and made a few inquiries as to whither we 
were going, and whence we had come, getting, however, at 
once out of his geography as soon as we proceeded above 
a hundred miles in any direction from where we were. He 
questioned us a great deal about Etchmiadzin, being very 
desirous apparently of ascertaining the number of monks, 
the size of the monastery, and more particularly the con- 
dition and circumstances of the wealthier and more powerful 
ecclesiastic, whom he looked upon as a usurper. His own 
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circumstances, indeed, were very inferior to those of his great 
rival. Save for the better material and more ample folds of 
his black robes, he was in no way different in appearance or 
manners from an ordinary Armenian monk. He was dressed 
in much the same way as the patriarch of Etchmiadzin. A 
conical cowl covered his head, from underneath which some 
stray locks of his long dark hair escaped. He was a man of 
middle age; not a gray hair could be seen in his jet black 
beard, which was of ample dimensions, and came down low 
upon his chest. The expression of his countenance and the 
brightness of his eye showed great keenness and acuteness, if 
not intellect. 

Having replied as well as we could to all the questions 
he put concerning Etchmiadzin, we began in our turn to 
ask him for some information about his own monastery and 
archiepiscopal seat of Akthamar ; but in all relating to it, ita 
founders and antiquities, he displayed the most profound 
ignorance. At last an idea, more brilliant than those which 
usually occurred to him, seemed to strike upon his mind. 
He informed us that there was a large stone in the court of 
the monastery with a long inscription on it in English, 
which he was told would, if conveyed to England, be worth a 
great deal of money. He begged of us eagerly to look at it, 
and tell him what the writing on it meant, his manner at 
the same time indicating his readiness to sell the precious 
mass to us if we should desire to purchase it. Having 
promised him to examine carefully the stone, and, if pos- 
sible, les him know whether it could be turned to any 
advantage, he informed us that the boat was ready to convey 
us to the island, and that the bishop whom we first met on 
entering the village would accompany us to the monastery, 
and remain with us there to show us all we desired to see, 
and afford us any information he could, which, judging from 
what we had already experienced, was not much. We then 
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rose and took leave of him, he again impressing upon us his 
wish to ascertain the value of the stone with the mysterious 
writing. 

‘We embarked on board a flat-bottomed boat, built, evi- 
dently by no boatbuilder, of thin boards of pine so crazy 
and frail that it was certain to go at once to the bottom 
if the water became rough. We were accompanied by 
Demetri and one of the zabchis—the other remaining on 
the mainland with the owner of our horses—and a few 
of the convent followers. Having all taken our seats, we 
waited impatiently for the bishop, who was to be our fellow- 
passenger, and who had disappeared shortly after we quitted 
the patriarch. In a little time he arrived, carrying in his 
hands a cock and hen screaming loudly, which we at once 
divined were to form our dinner at the convent. The good 
man apologized for keeping us waiting, stowed the fowls 
carefully away, and then, squatting down on a bench, chatted 
and talked gaily in Armenian with those around him. 

‘We partly rowed, partly sailed, to the island, which did 
not seem more than a couple of miles distant, and the wind 
being very light, and the water so calm that there was hardly 
a ripple on the surface, we were two hours in reaching the 
convent. Adjacent to the island on which the monastery 
was built were two small islets, about a hundred yards apart. 
On one, a mere rock, were the ruins of a church and fort, 
partly covered with water, the level of which, both from 
appearance and report, varies considerably at different times. 
The larger of the two islets, about 2 mile and a half 
distant from the convent, appeared devoid of buildings or 
ruins. It was quite dark when we arrived at the island, 
on reaching which we had to clamber up the slippery and 
sharp-edged rocks. 

Deferring to the next day on our sight-seeing, we went at 
once to the bishop’s apartment, which was very small, but 
comfortable enough. A number of cupboards were in the 
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walls, in which were a few articles of crockery, and on one 
side of the room, which was not more than twelve feet 
square, blazed a wood fire, all the more cheerful for the cold 
and darkness outside. Though the walls were formed of mud 
and the ceiling of wood, the bishop bad made himself very 
comfortable inside with carpets and divans, and had done the 
most he could with the limited space at his disposal. 

In a short time one of our feathered fellow-passengers 
made its appearance, manufactured into soup with rice. 
‘We sat down on the floor around the little tray, the worthy 
bishop, as well as another who came in shortly before dinner, 
refusing to join us, alleging an obligation to fast as an excuse. 
Both these poor men performed the duties of hospitality to 
us in the most simple manner, removing and placing the 
dishes with their own hands, and then squatting down by our 
sides, looked on at the meal which they did not touch. They 
did not offer us wine, not possessing any, but after some 
time our host rose, and opening one of the little cupboards, 
took out carefully an English ginger-beer bottle, from which, 
after withdrawing the cork and smelling the contents, appa- 
rently to his satisfaction, for he smiled approvingly, he filled 
a small glass and handed it to us. We found it to be an 
excellent raki, as hot as fire, and of this, after a little 
solicitation, the good bishops partook along with us. Our 
hosts were dressed in the same manner as the patriarch, 
but being within doors had removed their cowls, and wore 
simply the round cap with flat top which is the usual head. 
dress of the Armenian clergy in common with the Greek, 
from underneath which their long hair fell in flowing locks 
over their shoulders. They did not seem to be treated with 
very great respect by the inferior clergy or the people em- 
ployed about the monastery, and were in a state of ignorance 
perfectly amazing to one who had not previously been made 
acquainted with the limited amount of education commonly 
possessed by the Armenian ecclesiastics. 
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After dinner they asked a number of questions about 
Europe—whether England was not a large town on a rock 
on the coast of Spain, which with France seemed to be the 
only countries they had heard of—how many days’ riding 
it was to Stamboul, and from thence how many to England, 
and which was nearest to Stamboul, England or France? 
The evening passed in answering such inquiries as these, 
and at last, at alate hour, our simple-minded hosts withdrew, 
evidently considering that they had gained a great accession 
to the very limited store of geographical knowledge which 
on their own admission they possessed. 

The whole convent and its inhabitants excited equally 
the contempt and ridicule of Demetri, whose opinions were 
always formed from present and exterior impressions, and who 
spoke of the poor bishops in quite a patronising manner as 
“ questi poveri diavoli,” 

Our first business on rising the next morning was to 
view the church and buildings composing the convent. 
The monastery consisted of a square, three sides of which 
were occupied by the cells of the monks and other con- 
ventual buildings, while on the fourth was the church, 
built of red sandstone in the same style as the other 
Armenian churches which we had seen at Ani, Etch- 
miadzin, &c. Like them it was in the shape of a cross, the 
centre surmounted by a many-sided low tower, with pointed 
conical roof. Built, according to Layard, by Kakhik, King of 
Armenia, who reigned in the tenth century, and of very small 
size, its exterior was nearly covered with ornaments and bas- 
reliefs, a most striking and original cornice of animals and 
scroll-work running round the top of the centre tower under- 
neath the eave of the conical roof. A frieze composed of 
heads of animals, interlaced with the most intricate lines, ran 
round the aisle under the eave of the roof, and underneath 
this were carved bas-reliefs representing in the most gro- 
tesque manner scriptural subjects, among which were inter- 
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mingled the figures of Armenian saints, the size of life, in 
remarkably curious costumes, those most quaint and peculiar 
in design being apparently the best executed. A row of 
haman heads was underneath another portion of the projecting 
roof, and a border of scroll-work encircled the church at 
some feet from the ground. 

The interior was very poor. A paltry gilt throne for the 
patriarch was placed near the altar, the walls being covered 
with frescoes in a desperate state of dilapidation, representing 
saints and martyrs, many of which were nearly obliterated, 
and hardly any uninjured, Over the door of the church 
inside was a row of heads of sheep, lions, horses, and elephants 
very boldly but rudely carved. 

‘We were shown several manuscripts, two of which, we were 
told, had been copied by a Catholic priest who had remained 
for five months in the monastery for the purpose. Many more 
had been lately taken to Constantinople, but the greatest 
loss had been sustained at the hands of the Kurds, who had 
destroyed many from sheer wantonness, using the covers in 
some instances to make soles for their boots. 

On the steps of the church we were shown the stone 
which the patriarch believed bore an inscription in Englieh. 
It was in form like a small millstone, circular, and of a black 
colour, and was cavered on both flat surfaces with cuneiform 
characters, which had already been copied by Schultz. The 
monks evidently seemed deeply disappointed when we told 
them that we were not able to decipher it for them, 
the writing not being English, as, from its having been 
visited and examined by Mr. Layard, they were impressed 
with the idea that it must have been. The buildings round 
the court forming the apartments of the bishops, the cells 
for the monks, the storehouses, bakeries, &., were of a most 
wretched and miserable description, of the same character as 
the huts in the villages we had passed through, to which 
they were by no means superior. 
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The Kurds, until within the last few years, were often in 
the habit of plundering the monastery, carrying away and 
destroying whatever the unhappy monks were unable to con- 
eeal. Of church plate, furniture, and other usual appoint- 
ments, it was thus completely destitute, the apartments being 
stripped of everything to the bare walls. We were told that 
forty monks and eight bishops belonged to the monastery, 
in which, properly speaking, they ought to live, but as af 
this time there was only room in the shattered and dilapidated 
buildings we had seen for a fourth of that number, the 
remainder, if indeed they really existed, must have been 
scattered about in the different villages. 

We saw while at Akthamar only two bishops and four 
monks. Among the books in the very small collection be- 
longing to the monastery, hardly exceeding a dozen volumes, 
was one really in English, about the contents of which, as 
well as of the others in different languages, chiefly Eastern, 
we were eagerly questioned, when it appeared we could read 
them. The English book was “Tales from the German,” 
the story of the fairy Nip, published by Murray. How it 
came into the monastery, or when, no one could tell, but 
it was supposed that some one had given it to one of the 
monks, who had afterwards gone away, or died, and left it 
in the convent. 

In the graveyard belonging to the monastery are the 
tombs of some of the patriarchs covered with carvings and 
ornaments in bas-relief. One in particular of an early 
patriarch who lived im the fourteenth century, and was, 
according to Mr. Layard, called Zachariah, was distinguished 
from the others by the superior decoration bestowed upon it. 
The cemetery is very extensive. Occupying a large portion 
of the broken and irregular surface of the rock of which 
the island consists, it is difficult sometimes to find soil deep 
enough for a grave near the convent. 

There are two small springs of fresh water on the island. 
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Formerly a village existed, of which the ruins now alone 
remain, strewn about over the surface of the rocks, from 
which, as they resemble them in colour, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the fragments of walls. 

According to tradition, the first founder of the monastery 
was a prince or king of Armenia, Theodore, who lived in the 
seventh century; but 2 fortress belonging to the ancient 
Armenian kings is said to have existed here from a very 
distant period. The patriarchate was founded in the twelfth 
century by the archbishop resident in the monastery, who 
declared himself independent of the Catholicos of Etchmi- 
adzin, with whom his successors have maintained an unequal 
contest. Its authority is acknowledged only in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Van. The clergy under its juris- 
diction are even more ignorant than their orthodox brethren, 
and the short interview which we had with the present 
occupant of the patriarchal chair did not tend to impress us 
with a very high idea of his intellectual attainments and 
culture. 

We left the monastery in the afternoon, the monks 
assuring us that, with the exception of the Catholic priest, 
only a couple of European travellers had visited the convent 
within the memory of anyone then resident within its walls. 
There being s slight breeze, in a little more than an hour we 
reached the shore, and proceeded at once to see the patriarch, 
whom we found in the same house as on the preceding day. 
He inquired immediately about the inscription, and seemed 
no less surprised than disappointed when we told him that 
it was not in English, and that we could not assist him 
to any knowledge of its meaning. He did not repeat his 
offer to sell it, probably considering that it was too great a 
weight for a horse to carry away. We afterwards learned 
that this inscription, which was unimportant, related to 
Minuas, one of the kings whose name is found on the walls 
of the caverns in the rock of Van. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


AAT thanked the patriarch for his hospitality, we 

took our leave, and riding along the shore, in a, couple 
of hours reached the village of Narkjugh, where the strange- 
looking dome-shaped roofs of the houses, covered with clay, 
and having somewhat the appearance of enormous mole-hills, 
presented a very strange scene, being so different from the 
flat tops which were universal all through the country we 
had passed over since landing at Poti. The interior of these 
dwellings consists of one large room, with a row of massive 
wooden posts standing about eight feet from the walls all 
round the apartment, which is generally about forty feet 
square. On these posts are placed cross-beams, from whence 
the roof is built up with timbers crossing each other in 
precisely the same manner as those of a crib made by boys for 
catching small birds. The dome thus formed is covered first 
with a layer of reeds, over which is piled up a coating of 
clay a couple of feet in thickness. In the centre of the roof 
a small hole is left to admit light and allow the escape of 
smoke. ‘The space between the posts and the walls is 
appropriated to the cattle; the centre of the room, which 
is generally a platform raised a foot or two from the ground, 
being occupied by the family, who squat round the fire 
under the hole serving as a chimney. These semi-subter- 
ranean houses, warmed as they are by the cattle as well as by 
the fire in the centre, form a very efficient protection to the 
inhabitants against the intense cold of the long winters at an 
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elevation of 5500 feet above the sea. Two or three of these 
rooms are joined together, each with its separate dome of 
clay and timber, as the family or wealth of the owner becomes 
greater, and he requires increased accommodation. 

At Narkjugh we first saw rings in the noses of the 
women, the left nostril being generally selected for the 
ornament, which is commonly of silver. It is sometimes 
decorated with a small turquoise or one of the more ordinary 
kinds of precious stones, which, about the size of a button, 
glitters conspicuously on the left side of the nose of its fair 
owner, After all, it requires only custom and habit to make 
a jewel worn in the nose appear as ornamental as one 
pendent from the ear. The village is also celebrated for the 
handsomest specimens of the white cats, with long, bushy 
tails, for which the district: around the Lake of Van is famous, 
and of which but very few ever find their way to Europe, 
though in Persia and in the more immediate neighbourhood 
of their native country they are highly prized. Of a large 
size, much exceeding that of the common cat, they are all 
of a snow-white colour, and their fur is very thick and long, 
enabling them to resist the cold. They abound in this par- 
ticular district, where no other kind is to be met with. 

In one of these primitive cavern-like rooms we passed 
the night, the owner dispossessing his small family from 
their platform to make room for us. The ladies were very 
discontented at the inconvenience thereby occasioned to 
them, and grumbled audibly at their expulsion, their ill- 
humour, however, vanishing at the usual promise of back- 
sheesh the next morning. 

Our road the next day led us across a spur of the moun- 
tains which here form a kind of broad peninsula running 
out for some miles into the lake. We descended into valleys 
and passed through ravines whose sides were clothed with 
dwarf trees and brushwood, their picturesque appearance 
striking us the more, accustomed as we were since we had 
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left Georgia only to the bare plains and sterile mountains 
over which we had been travelling. A number of lofty 
cypresses towered up among the dwarf oaks, and in the 
more sheltered parts of the valleys the plane and walnut- 
trees grew to a large size. The path lay along the 
mountain side, sometimes receding from the lake, at others 
winding along the face of the cliffs, and presenting con- 
tinually varying changes of scenery. 

‘We passed a small church with a few mud buildings 
around it, forming a monastery called Aintag, The whole 
was very dilapidated and decayed, one or two monks being 
the only inhabitants. A solitary sail appeared on the blue 
surface of the lake, coming from Van to a small village at 
the water's edge, where a supply of brushwood for fuel had 
been piled up in readiness for it to return with. 

Continuing for seven hours to ride through scenery of 
this description, we at last descended into a small plain at 
the other side of which was a good-sized village, where we 
were received by Kelesh Aga, the Kurdish chief of a small 
district around, who brought us to his own house, built on 
one side of the hamlet. It was of the same kind as those 
at Narkjugh, but it seemed to be inhabited only by himself 
and his male retainers; that for his harem, which, to judge 
by the number of women we saw standing around the door 
to look af the strangers, contained a goodly company, being 
built on the side of the hill, at a little distance above. It 
was & square fort-like edifice with towers at the angles, and 
could have stood a siege for some time against a small force. 

As our host’s dignity was too great to permit our relying 
upon our own resources for a dinner, we were obliged to 
trust solely to his hospitality, and after some time food con- 
sisting of a pilan and bread was placed before us, the Aga 
apologizing for the absence of any kind of meat by saying 
that the zabchi whom we had sent on had only arrived a 
few minutes in advance of us, and that, although he had 
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killed a sheep, yet too long a time would elapse before any of 
it could be got ready for us. He promised us, however, 2 
good breakfast next morning, and although we were well 
aware that the sheep was altogether a visionary animal, we 
thanked him beforehand for the favours which were to come. 
Our host’s insignificance had served as his protection at the 
late general subjection of the country after the fall of the 
great chiefs Beder Khan Bey and Mahmoud Khan, and he 
was allowed to remain undisturbed in his .village, though 
shorn of all substantial power to do any mischief or create 
any disturbance in his petty district. He seemed a very 
cunning, keen-eyed old fellow, and asked a good many 
questions about Stamboul, the Sultan, and the Turkish and 
Russian armies. 

The place in which we spent the night was not the 
usual cow-house, our host being able to set one of his 
rooms apart for the reception of travellers and guests, whom 
he assured us it was a great pleasure to him to receive. 
In the morning, he fulfilled the promise of the preceding 
evening, by giving us on the top of a pilau a few 
mutton bones from which the meat had been nearly all 
removed, a proceeding which excited the intense disgust of 
our zabchis and the men who took care of our horses, who 
when we left were loud in their reproaches of the Aga’s 
Toeanness and niggardly behaviour. 

The next day our road lay through much the same kind 
of country as on the preceding one, the path winding in and 
out among the rocks along the’ shore, at one time rising to 
cross a promontory, and at another descending to the edge 
of the water. The hills remained covered with dwarf oak, 
among which were some scattered cypresses, and the cliffs, 
from time to time receding from the shore, left small level 
plains or recesses between them and the water, which, well 
irrigated and cultivated, were studded over with trees of 
great age and size, chiefly walnut and chestnut, beneath which, 
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on stone seats, the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
were accustomed to congregate. 

We saw both on this and on the preceding day large 
flocks of wild fowl, but as we were ourselves unprovided with 
guns, and Demetri’s “fucile” still obstinately maintained 
its original practice of refusing to go off at anything larger 
than its usual prey—the sparrows on the housetops—we 
were unable to shoot any of them, though they were far 
from being wild or difficult to approach. We crossed a few 
streams, one of which, the Kizdeer, was of some size, and 
after a ride of eight hours reached the Armenian village of 
Ortab, where we were to pass the night. ‘During the day 
we saw at some distance off, on the western shore of the lake, 
the town of Akhlat, the former seat of the sultans of the 
Ak-Kouyunlou or Tatars of the “white sheep,” who had 
emigrated from Persia three hundred years previously, 
and formed a settlement there. Our guides told us that 
remains of their palaces and some of their tombs still exist, 
which Mr. Layard also mentions having seen. : 

Ortab was a miserable hamlet, containing a couple of 
dozen wretched huts, in one of which we witnessed the pro- 
cess employed to make butter in these regions. A goatskin, 
half filled with milk, is suspended by a cord to a beam, and, 
with all the power that the wretched old crone who acts as 
dairymaid can exercise, shaken violently to and fro until 
the butter comes. We spent the night in a stable, and in 
the morning started for Bitlis, from which we were distant 
only ten or twelve miles. We passed by Tadwan, a village 
at the bottom of a deep inlet at the south-western corner of 
the Jake, and which had once been a place of importance, 
and then striking into the main road leading from Erzeroum 
through Moush to Bitlis, entered a small rocky valley or 
ravine running in a southerly direction, at the bottom of 
which flowed a petty stream, increasing in volume as we 
advanced. 
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This was the Bitlis Sou, one of the many sources of the 
Tigris, whose appearance showed us that we had crossed 
the high range in the centre of this part of Asia Minor, 
and were now commencing our descent into the southern 
plains, the rivers we had hitherto seen, discharging their 
waters into the Black and Caspian Seas, with the exception 
of the insignificant rivulets falling into the Lake of Van. 
Here also we entered upon the road traversed, according to 
most authorities, by Xenophon and the Ten Thousand in 
their famous retreat. The route we had struck out would 
take us for some distance over this road, until below the 
town of Bitlis, when, on turning into the road to Sert, we 
should leave it on our right hand. 

Taking our last look at the immense sheet of blue water 
stretched out before us, and the snowy summits of the moun- 
tains around, we began to descend the ravine. The ruins of 
a number of large caravanserais, at short distances from each 
other, showed how important had been the trade in former 
times on this great highway from the Black Sea to the 
Persian Gulf. Built some of them very handsomely, and 
containing accommodation for a large number of persons, 
they were now deserted ; in only a few instances being made 
use of as sheepfolds by wandering shepherds tending their 
flocks. 

The valley at its commencement was stony, the sides 
were rugged and bare, but in a little time signs of cultiva- 
tion began to appear, gardens and trees being seen scattered 
among the rocks. Several rivulets, falling into the Bitlis 
Sou from lateral ravines; augmented the stream into a 
boiling river, and the valley becoming wider and more open, 
the castle and houses of Bitlis, perched on high among the 
crags overhanging the waters which foamed below, came into 
view. 

Having as usual sent on to the mudir, or governor, the 
letter with which we had been furnished by the Pasha of 
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Van, we were met on approaching Bitlis by his secretary, 
accompanied by a few zabchis. The rain, which had been 
threatening for some hours, had commenced to fall a short 
time before we arrived at the town, and we entered it in the 
middle of a down-pour which had the most pitiful effect 
upon the dandy secretary, who had got himself up very 
gaudily to meet the Fravk strangers. The efforts of the 
poor man to appear pleased and polite, under the streams of 
falling water, were most ludicrous. 

We clambered up some steep and narrow streets, paved 
with large square blocks of stone, and lined with substan- 
tial houses built of hewn stone, some of them having large 
windows with pointed arches and balconies, solidly con- 
structed. In every little courtyard, or small garden, trees 
were planted, sometimes having the appearance of a grove, 
when in sufficient numbers. Both houses and streets were 
cleaner by far than any we had seen as yet in a Turkish 
town, most probably from the rains having swept away all 
the impurities from the smooth surface of the pavement. 

We rode to a large house inhabited by Halit Effendi, the 
mudir, who, on hearing that we intended remaining in Bitlis 
only for a couple of days, invited us to stay with him, and 
we shortly found ourselves the fortunate occupants of a room 
with a door, by shutting which we could exclude the inquisi- 
tive household, and enjoy the luxury of being alone when we 
chose. In a little time appeared the usual Turkish dinner, 
the “ pidce de résistance” of which seemed always to consist 
of balls composed of rice, mutton fat, and cabbage, stewed in 
rancid butter, and covered with thick sour milk; a com- 
pound which, to judge from the fact that it forms a principal 
portion of every meal, must be highly appreciated by the 
Mussulman éone vivants. The rain continued for the whole 
evening, and we could hear the roaring of the stream below, 
which the quantity of water that had fallen had swollen into 
a torrent. 
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The next day, being fine, we spent in seeing the town, 
which contains many remains of buildings, showing that 
it must once have been far larger and of much greater 
importance than at present. It is built partly on the 
sides of the main valley and partly in ravines which run 
into it, and while the large khans and bazaars are generally 
placed on the low ground at the bottom, the best houses 
stand high among the rocks, surrounded by their tiny 
gardens. Each dwelling seemed to form a petty fortress 
capable of defence for some time against a small force, and 
probably, in the disturbed state of affairs which had lately 
existed, had been used as such. They were flat-roofed, with 
large windows, a peculiarity remarkable in an Eastern city, 
and some of them possessed some pretensions to regular 
architecture. The bazaars were large and generally arched 
over with stone, and they seemed very crowded and busy. 
A quantity of oak galls, which appeared to be the prin- 
cipal commodity, were exposed for sale; these, with dyes 
made in the neighbourhood, which are celebrated for their 
clearness and bright colour, together with the omnipresent 
English cottons and cutlery, forming the chief articles of 
trade. There was also a considerable show of carpets, some 
of the best and brightest-coloured of what are called Turkey 
carpets being made by the Kurdish women in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

“The appearance of Europeans created much curiosity 
among the shopkeepers, and one old fellow, who was more 
than usually inquisitive, expressed his ideas of the close 
alliance between England and Turkey by interlacing his 
fingers and clasping his hands together, exclaiming at the 
same time, “ The English and the Osmanli are together.” 

A number of bridges span the main river and the streams 
falling into it; some of these are of ancient date and solidly 
built, others are in a ruinous condition. Upon an isolated 
and precipitous crag rising among the rocks in the centre of 
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the town, stand the ruins of the castle of the ancient heredi- 
tary beys of Bitlis, who, sometimes acknowledging a formal 
allegiance to the sultan, and at others defying his authority, 
and maintaining a lawless and savage independence, plun- 
dered and oppressed the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
country in their neighbourhood, and were the dread and 
terror of this part of Kurdistan. Halit Effendi informed 
us that the castle had been originally constructed by Sultan 
Murad in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
related at the same time the following tradition concern- 
ing it. 

It was built in its present position by the advice of a 
slave, a prisoner of war, contrary,to the opinions of the 
military engineers in the army which the great sultan was 
then leading to battle against the Persians, and who all 
expressed very slighting ideas as to the strength and defensi- 
bility of the fortress erected by the captive architect. The 
latter, however, on finding his work thus contemned and ridi- 
culed, contrived to procure his own nomination as governor, 
and having established himself firmly, and engaged a gar- 
rison on whom he could depend, put the vexed question 
as to the strength of the castle to the proof, by revolting 
against the sultan himself, and setting his authority at 
defiance. A large body of troops were sent against him, 
who for some time besieged the stronghold, but to no purpose, 
their assaults being repulsed and their utmost efforts set at 
nought by the impregnable character of the defences, At 
last, when the sultan’s troops had acknowledged their defeat 
by withdrawing from before the walls, and abandoning the 
siege, the governor himself repaired alone and unattended to 
the sultan, and obtaining audience under a feigned name and 
pretext, threw himself at his feet, and declaring that he had 
acted as he had done only to prove the correctness of his 
own ides as to the position selected for the fortress, was 
pardoned and advanced to further honours. 
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The town of Bitlis is amply supplied with water. The 
snow on the surrounding hills. melting late in the spring, 
meets the large demand during the summer heats. The 
water is brought by aqueducts and watercourses to all 
the gardens and houses, and the small patches of land 
thus irrigated are of marvellous fertility, producing enor- 
mous crops of vegetables. The population was represented 
to us as amounting to fourteen or fifteen thousand, a large 
proportion of whom are Armenians, with a few Nestorians. 
Until of late years the town had been governed by its 
hereditary chiefs, but Sheriff Bey, the last ruler, having 
rebelled against the supreme authority at Stamboul, and 
after a struggle which lasted some time with varying 
success, been forced to succumb to superior force, was 
sent prisoner to Constantinople, and the district which he 
had long ruled and oppressed, converted into a Turkish 
government subject to the pashalic of Diarbekir, Thus, 
after the fall of Beder Khan Bey, the most powerful of the 
semi-independent chiefs of Kurdistan had at last been 
brought under subjection, and a country which for a long 
time had professed only a nominal allegiance to Constan- 
tinople, was reduced to a state of obedience and tran- 
quillity. 

+ We called upon Mr. Knapp and Mr. Berbank, the 
American missionaries resident at Bitlis. The former had 
been established there for two years, having been, before 
coming thither, for some time at Diarbekir, one of the prin- 
cipal missionary stations. The latter had only lately arrived 
from the United States, together with his wife, who, pretty, 
young, and graceful, seemed far better suited to a drawing- 
room than to the rough and dreary existence which lay before 
her in the place to which she had been brought. We dined 
with them, and found that, even in the rude district to which 
they had been appointed, they had contrived to surround 
themselves with most of the simpler comforts of civilization, 
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their house, though not large, being neatly furnished and 
clean, and also boasting of a smal) library. 

We had a good deal of conversation about the fature 
prospects of the missions, which are supported by voluntary 
contributions from the United States. Commencing from 
small beginnings, they are now widely dispersed over Asia 
Minor and Persia, the chief station being at Ooroomiyah (on 
the shores of the lake of that name, not far distant from 
Tabreez), where extensjye establishments and numerous 
schools are kept up. Aiboagk from the commencement of 
their labours they had to encounter great difficulties, not from 
the Mussulman authorities, who, regarding all sects of Chris+ 
tians as alike infidels, offered no gpposition to their plans, 
but from the native Armenian clergy, who placed various ob- 
stacles in their way, yet they had slowly and successively 
surmounted them all, and in most cases they represented their 
establishments and schools to be in a thriving condition. 
There is no doubt whatever that, although in a somewhat 
different sense from that contemplated by the founders and 
supporters of this movement, originated more, seemingly, 
with a view to conversion to Protestantism than to the educa- 
tion of the native Christians, much good has resulted from 
the zealous labours of the missionarics. 

The higher and more educated classes of the Armenians 
and the superior clergy, alarmed at the influence daily gained 
over the minds of their flocks by men whose intellectual 
attainments were of a far higher standard than those of the 
native priests, steeped as they are almost universally in the 
most profound ignorance, and, save in a few instances, unable 
to write, have opened schools also in many places, at the head 
of which have been placed men of some cultivation. Thus a 
wish for improvement and a desire for knowledge have sprung 
up among the native population, many of the younger 
members of which are far in advance of their fathers; and 
the clergy, though lamenting the loss of the power with 
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which a people who had so long remained in ignorance had 
invested them, are obliged, in order to retain any influence 
whatever, to follow, and endeavour as best they may to 
guide, the movement they cannot restrain. 

They have also established printing presses in Constanti- 
nople and other large towns ; the resources of the convent at 
Etchmiadzin are largely taxed, and a number of young men are 
selected and educated for the purpose of taking charge of the 
schools established in opposition to fhose of the Americans in 
the different cities of the empire. Thus, the spirit of oppo- 
sition and emulation being excited, beneficial results must 
ensue, and it is to be hoped that this people, whose acuteness 
and enterprise have monopolized the present rapidly-increasing 
trade of the East, may awake from the state of lifeless torpor 
and profound ignorance in which they have for ages been 
plunged. 

We left Bitlis for Sert on the 12th of November, the 
mudir having provided us with horses at the rate of thirty 
piastres, or five shillings, per day each. We afterwards learnt 
that this was double the usual tariff, but that the horses 
belonged to an unfortunate man whom he kept in prison 
for a debt owing to himself, in the meantime letting the 
animals out for hire, as he said, to repay himself the cost 
of their owner’s maintenance. The old fellow himself 
received their hire from us, and in the evening we dis- 
covered, on being applied to by the men in charge of the 
animals for money to purchase barley and chaff, that he had 
retained the trifling sum which their food for a couple of 
days would cost. Yet of such stuff as this it is but too 
often the case that Turkish officials are fashioned. ~ 

Winding through a number of steep and tortuous streets, 
we descended into the valley of the Bitlis Tschai, taking a 
last view of the town, which, with its numerous bridges, its 
ruined fortress, and picturesque houses perched amid the 
crags and precipices, presented scenes that would amply repay 
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the visit of a painter to this out of the way and little-known 
district. 

Our road, which lay down the bottom of the valley, 
keeping in general close to the level of the river, consisted, 
in many places, of a causeway composed of large stones very 
roughly put together, and evidently, from its appearance, of 
very remote antiquity. Tradition asserts, with what truth we 
cannot say, that this causeway, as well as the city of Van and 
the many other large wogks of public utility of which traces 
still remain, were constructed by Semiramis to facilitate 
communication with the countries and cities bordering on the 
Jake. In some places hewn through the rock, all cf it that 
still exists appears to testify to its completion at an epoch 
far anterior to the Turkish conquest, the Osmanlis, more- 
over, never having been known to make roads of such 
solidity even in the most flourishing period of their empire. 
It would seem not improbable that it was the work of 
some of the earlier Armenian kings, possibly those whose 
names are inscribed on the rock caverns at Van, who, 
having so far advanced in civilization, would naturally wish 
to facilitate communication with the prosperous empire of 
the plains. 

A few miles from Bitlis the road passed through @ tunnel 
a few feet in length, the excavation of which is also attributed 
to Semiramis. In a couple of hours we reached the Kurdish 
village of Chaimertshur, in a ravine a short distance off the 
main road, where we were to stay for the night. The valley 
from Bitlis downwards was of the same character as above 
the town, steep and rocky, with trees of different kinds, 
walnut, ash, chestnut, and cypress, growing among the crags. 
We took up our abode as usual among the cattle, and found 
reason to congratulate ourselves on our relief from depend. 
ence on Turkish hospitality. The benefits, however, con- 
ferred on the country from coming under the rule of even 
such a government as the Turkish, were here very apparent. 
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The cattle and sheep were numerous, the houses large and in 
good order, while the men and women seemed well dressed 
aud contented. 

We made as early a start as we could the next morning, 
being informed that the road was indifferent from the point 
where it branched off from the main route in the direction of 
Sert, and continued for about four hours to ride down the 
valley, here and there coming upon traces of the causeway. 
We then took a by-path to the left up the steep side of the 
valley, and ascending by a break-neck track, on which our 
horses had enongh to do to keep their footing, emerged upon 
@ hilly country, thickly wooded with oak in some places. 
We had crossed over in the valley some two or three bridges 
of one or two arches, and had seen great quantities of 
partridges of the red-legged kind. 

We had now left behind us the track of the Ten Thou- 
sand, from which we were going at right angles, our route 
lying over the hills to the south-east, while that pursued by 
the soldiers of Kenuphon lay down the course of the valley 
to the south-west. We rode for some hours longer through 
a jumble of hills, all of which were nearly equal in height. 
The greater number were thinly covered with oak-trees of 
small size, among which stood some miserably poor and 
poverty-stricken villages inhabited by Kurds, as wild and 
savage-looking as the dogs which guarded their scanty 
flocks of sheep. On the left hand, in the direction of the 
Lake of Van, a few snowy peaks were visible towering over 
the surrounding mountains. The inhabitants, some of whom 
we were told had never seen a European, gazed at us with 
astonishment, the appearance of strangers belonging to the 
country, not to speak of Franks, being exceedingly rare in 
this secluded region. 

We stopped at a village called Warchan. Somewhat 
larger than the others through which we had passed, it 
was surrounded by vineyards, the grapes of which were only 
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eaten, no raki being manufactured by these mountaineers, 
who observe the commands of the Koran with much greater 
strictness than their co-religionists in the towns. We were 
lodged in a loft, among the winter provision of onions, raisins, 
corn, &.—a great improvement, as we with sufficient reason 
thought, upon the hitherto inevitable cow-house. Here 
Demetri was addressed, to our surprise, by the title of “ Hakim 
Bashi,” or chief physician, and on inquiring the reason, we 
were told by him, with a grin, that having been repeatedly re- 
quested by the villagers for cures for their different disorders— 
they fully believing that every Frank is more or less a doctor— 
he had at last, in order to get rid of one who, suffering from 
headache, was more pertinacious in seeking for advice than 
the rest, advised him gravely to cut a hole in the top of his 
cap, and make his wife pour water over his head till he was 
well. The poor man went away overjoyed at the simple 
remedy, and whether killed or cured by the prescription we 
did not hear. 

Onur next day’s ride brought us to Sert. The road at first 
lay among the same low wooded hills as on the preceding 
day, but gradually descended, and after crossing a few insig- 
nificant streams, which fell into the Sert river, we at last 
found ourselves in an open country, and in a short time 
reached our journey’s end. The town could be seen for some 
distance before arriving at it, and seemed to have fallen into 
its position, nothing being visible to break the abruptness 
with which its lofty walls and houses covered with snow- 
white plaster rose from the sloping hill-side on which they 
stood. 

On hearing of our arrival the caimacam invited us to-stay 
in his house, which he had just finished, and we were soon 
squatted around a tray heaped with all sorts of native dain- 
ties. We were joined at this repast by a fellow-guest, a 
young artillery officer, who had arrived from Erzeroum to 
collect the revenue of the province. He was loud in his 
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encomiums of that city, which he assured us was quite 
Enropean, with hotels, cafés, billiard-rooms, “as good, some 
of them,” said the little man, rising into enthusiasm, “as 
those at Pera,” this being his extreme idea of luxury, After 
dinner, we had the usual conversation upon the accus- 
tomed topics with the friends of our host, who came in 
numbers to visit the strangers, and stayed till late in the 
evening. 

As we intended to leave Sert the following day, we rose 
with the light and walked over the town and bazaars. The 
houses were all of stone, solidly-built and lofty, plastered over 
with a pure white mortar, the lime for which is procured 
from marble of the same colour, found in large quantities 
near the town. They were generally two stories high. The 
windows—some of which were ornamented with designs 
carved in stone —looked occasionally into the streets, a 
trellis-work enabling the inmates to see without being 
seen. The streets were narrow, the bazaars poor and badly 
furnished, and the shops few and small. The apartments 
in the houses were generally large, the roofs flat and covered 
with the same dazzlingly white cement as the walls, A 
cistern was usually constructed under each dwelling, in which 
the water is kept cool during the summer heats. 

‘We found we had descended considerably during the last 
two days, the town being upwards of 2000 feet lower than 
Bitlis, which is 5000 feet above the sea-level, while Sert is 
but 2600 feet. 

Founded by Tigranes the famous king of Armenia, who 
named it after himself Tigranocerta, from whence its modern 
name, it was a prosperous town until the conquest of 
Armenia by the Arabs, since which period it has lost its 
former importance. Since the reduction of Kurdistan, 
however, it has recovered somewhat from its former depres- 
sion, and at present seems in a thriving condition. 
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‘We engaged horses to take us on to Diarbekir, a journey 
of four days in a caravan, for seventy piastres, or about 
twelve shillings each, and started from Sert at noon on 
the 15th November. Riding for some miles through an 
undulating country, in some places cultivated and in others 
desert, we arrived at the village of Otais or Kolnik, a 
wretched place built of wattles and mud, where the women, 
however,. carried such quantities of silver coins on their 
breasts and heads as to make them appear as if they wore 
breastplates and helmets. By a little negotiation we were 
allowed to examine some of these, and found that they 
were nearly all Spanish half and quarter dollars of the six» 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, a few Roman coins being 
scattered among them. The weight of all this mass of 
silver borne by these Kurdish women is very great, and the 
value of the metal alone must be of importance to people 
apparently so poor; yet they were reluctant to part with 
any of their cherished old money, the pieces of which in 
some cases were stitched on to the fez which they wore 
on their heads as close as they could be put to each 
other. 

‘We were now rapidly descending to the level of the 
plains of Mesopotamia, having left the high plateau to which 
we had ascended on our route from Tiflis to Gumri, and 
which extended, though varying considerably in level, from 
the head waters of the Kur and its tributaries to the 
southern shore of Lake Van. The change of climate was 
very sensible, great cold being no longer felt, and the days 
being oppressively hot. We rode the next day in six 
hours to Redwan, crossing again the river which ran through 
the Bitlis valley, but which here flowed through an open 
country, and then, passing over a rugged range of low and 
proken hills, uncultivated and sterile, running east and west, 
descended into a plain. On the opposite margin of this rose 
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another low range of mountains, on the southern side of 
which we were told was the main stream of the Tigris, 

We rode along this plain through the parallel ranges of 
hills till we arrived at Redwan, where the mudir, a fat little 
man, to whom we had sent on a letter, received us in a most 
affectionate manner, grasping our hands with great fervour, 
and leading us like children through the streets to his 
house, expressing all the way the extreme delight he felt at 
seeing us, and stumbling in the intensity of his joy over the 
stones which lay about. The village, for such if now is, 
consisted of some five hundred houses, inhabited by Yezeedis, 
and Armenian, Chaldean, and Nestorian Christians; the 
Armenians possessing a small church built for them by the 
last independent Yezeedi chief. 

On an overhanging rock were the ruins of a fortress 
which belonged to the independent Yezeedi chiefs of the 
district around, but is now deserted and dilapidated, the 
descendants of its ancient proprietors having been sub- 
jected and reduced to insignificance by the Turkish power. 
Formerly a place of importance, Redwan is now fallen into 
decay ; a few miserable shops are dignified by being called a 
bazaar; and the poverty and squalor of the inhabitants prove 
the truth of the stories told of the oppression exercised by the 
Mussulmans upon the persecuted sect of the Yezeedis. The 
Jezeed Hani, a considerable stream, which runs through the 
town, falls into the Tigris some few miles farther down its 
course. The mudir had only lately arrived from Diarbekir, 
and his first care had been to build himself a house, which he 
had just completed, and on the mud-plastered walls of which 
he gazed with much complacency. He gave us a very 
abundant meal, adding a fresh delicacy to the many Turkish 
dainties we were already acquainted with, a kind of pie, or 
hot sandwich, made of chopped mutton and i ea 
baked between layers of the wafer bread. 
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‘We regretted much that owing to our being with the 
mudir we could not see any of the Yezeedis, the mntual 
antipathy existing between them and the Turks being so 
intense as to prevent them coming to see us at his house. 
Having gone through the inevitable visits from the friends 
of our host, we were at last left alone. 7 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


T= next day we left later than was our usual habit, the 

hospitality of the mudir not permitting us to depart 
before we had breakfasted, after partaking of which meal he 
himself accompanied us for a short distance beyond the town. 
Our road for a few hours wound about through a range 
of low hills, and then descended to a plain extending, as 
we found, the whole way to Diarbekir. In seven hours we 
reached the village of Tilmin, which was to be our halting- 
place, near which we witnessed an al fresco bath of a pecu- 
liar character. A number of women, standing in a shallow 
pool not far from the road, who were no way disconcerted 
by our passage at a few yards’ distance, were pouring hot 
water over each others’ heads and bodies, which had been 
previously well rubbed with soap, the water being heated 
in kettles over a fire which had been lighted for the purpose. 
The village of Tilmin is small and wretched, inhabited chiefly 
by Armenians; the only thing remarkable in it being the 
size and vigour of the fleas. 

Our road the succeeding day still lay over a plain, on 
which were scattered large villages, at some distance from 
each other. We passed some very large tumuli, the largest 
of which was of greater size than any we had before seen, 
being apparently, for we did not measure it, from forty to 
fifty yards in height, and one hundred and fifty in diameter. 
The whole surface of the plain was strewn with these sepul- 
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chral mounds, at no great distances from each other, of un- 
equal] size, but all of the same form. 

We skirted some pools of water deep in the ground, 
from one to two hundred yards in diameter, the steep banks 
of which presented a very strange appearance, being natural 
depressions in the soil, and not artificial excavations. The 
neighbourhood of one of these pools was always selected 
as a site for a village, and owing to the absence of fire- 
arms among the Christian population, the wild fowl fed 
around the edges in fearless security, the ‘‘fucile” obsti- 
uately refusing to awaken them toa sense of danger. As 
we drew near the village, where we were to halt, the 
ground became marshy, and on every little pool were to be 
seen immense flocks of wild duck and teal, who scarcely took 
any notice of us as we passed. About an hour before arriving 
at Bismil, we obtained our first view of the main branch of 
the Tigris, here, at this season of the year, a river about the 
size of the Thames at Richmond, with a gentle current and 
clear water, on which also were a number of water-fowl. 

In the evening we arrived at Bismil, having been nine 
hours on the road, and were received by the kiayah, or chief 
of the village, who, being a wealthy man and a Turk, gave 
us quarters in his own house. A dinner was shortly got 
ready for us by Demetri, who was admitted into the harem 
of our host for the purpose of preparing it, an honour and 
confidence which he seemed to treat with profound indif- 
ference, merely gaining the knowledge which he imparted 
to us, that our entertainer, an old gentleman of venerable 
appearance, who had seen probably sixty summers, had no 
fewer than five sharers of his joys‘and sorrows, of whom the 
youngest was only fifteen years of age. Demetri described 
this youthful matron as “sufficiently clean ;” an expression 
which, however meritorious may be the habit which it desig- 
nates, certainly conveyed but an obscure description of her 
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personal charms. This hospitable patriarch had a guest 
room, whith he placed at our disposal, and in which we 
passed the night very comfortably. 

The next morning we were surprised to find our doors 
besieged by men and women suffering from the dreadful 
effects of ophthalmia, the plague of the descrt and its borders, 
This painful and distressing disease, occasioned by the bright 
sun and minute particles of sand inflaming the tissues of the 
eye, is the scourge of these countries, it being within the 
truth to say that one out of five or six of the population is 
suffering, or has suffered, from it. In many instances the 
results are total blindness, and the eye disappearing from its 
socket, leaves the unfortunate sufferer a ghastly object, help- 
less, and dependent upon charity, or his relations, for exis- 
tence for the remainder of his days. In every one of the 
villages we had passed through, we had seen a number of 
these unfortunate people, whose eyesight, then gone for 
ever, the possession of the means of treating the disease in 
its earlier stage would have saved. It was with a feeling of 
melancholy we assured these poor people, some of whom had 
brought their children, also suffering from the tormentor, 
from a distance, that we were unable to do anything to 
alleviate their distress. The anguish that some of the little 
creatures held up to us by their mothers, in the hope 
that we could save them, were enduring, must have been 
fearful. It was in vain to tell them that we were not doctors ; 
the belief that every Frank is a physician was rooted in their 
minds, and we could see that many refused to credit our re- 
peated assurances of inability to help them, attributing our 
not doing so to other motives. 

Leaving this sad scene, we rode on over the plain in 
eight hours to Diarbekir, the first view of which we obtained 
about an hour before we arrived; the latter part of the 
route being an ascent to the eminence upon which the 
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city is built, and which is composed chiefly of black 
basalt. The right bank of the river, on which the town is 
situated, is here much higher than the left; the one rising 
abruptly from the stream to the level of the plateau on which 
the city stands, while the other is but a few feet above the 
water. The town is of an oblong shape, and surrounded 
by a lofty and massive wall, with towers at equal distances, 
builé of the black basalt with which the neighbourhood 
abounds. This was the work of Constantius I1., son of Con- 
stantine the Great, who, finding the city, then called Amida, 
decayed and in a languishing condition, repaired the ruined 
buildings, and erected this wall. 

We forded the Tigris a short distance below the town; 
the water, low at that season of the year, reaching only to 
the saddle-girths. A bridge of many arches spans the river 
still lower down the stream, but whenever the ford is pass- 
able the caravans prefer it, as the road thence to the town is 
shorter than the circuit by the bridge. The newly erected 
telegraph wire from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf 
crosses the river at the ford, having passed through Diarbekir, 
where a station has been established. 

After fording the Tigris we rode for some time through 
a kind of marsh in which reeds, alders, and other aquatic 
plants and trees grew luxuriantly, and then striking upon a 
causeway, apparently of ancient date in some places, and 
composed of large blocks of stone, commenced the ascent up 
the steep side of the hill to the town above. The causeway 
waa dreadfully out of order, seeming as if it never had been 
repaired or restored since first laid down in bygone ages. In 
some places it was all but impassable, the horses and mules 
keeping their footing with much difficulty. After scrambling 
and clambering over it for some time, we at last reached 
the southern gate of the city, passing by on the left hand | 
during our ascent a number of corn mills, of small size, the 
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motive power of which was the surplus water remaining after 
the wants o¥ the inhabitants had been supplied, a copious 
stream being brought into the town from the hills at some 
distance. It was very dirty, and we found that what we 
had been told about the bad quality of the water at Diar- 
bekir, and the consequent fevers for which the town enjoys 
an evil reputation, was only too true. 

The gate through which we entered had a small guard 
of Turkish regular soldiers, and we there met a messenger 
from the Pasha, to whom we had sent intimation of our 
approach, with directions to bring us to the house of Khodja 
Bedoul, a rich Armenian merchant, who prided himself on 
the hospitality which he always exercised towards European 
travellers. We were very warmly received by him, and 
installed in a large room furnished with divans and carpets, 
where in a short time we sat down to an excellent dinner. 
Living in the same house with our host, and part owner of 
it, was an Armenian Catholic priest named Raphael, who 
had but lately returned from Paris and Rome, whither he 
had travelled for his own pleasure. He belonged to the 
order of Lazarists, and wore the dress of the fraternity. He 
appeared a man of some education, speaking French tolerably. 
The house we were in had belonged to his uncle Bedash, 
who was the richest merchant in Diarbekir, and on his death 
two years previously, he and our host—who had first married 
the granddaughter and on her death the widow (a second wife) 
of the old man, to whom he had been chief clerk—shared the 
inheritance and divided the house between them; the priest 
being unable to marry, one great reason for quarrelling was 
avoided, and they seemed to reside together very comfortably 
and happily. 

Before dinner liqueurs were handed round, to which the 
most ample justice was done by our host, who drank fifteen 
glasses of ratafia before we sat down, which, however, did 
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not seem to have any effect upon him. In the evening, one 
or two of his friends came in, and we talked arfa chatted— 
the priest acting as interpreter—till a late hour. 

The next morning we walked through the narrow streets, 
narrower even than the usual lanes of an ordinary Turkish 
city, to the palace of the Pasha, whom we found an agreeable, 
chatty old man. He talked for some time about the Damascus 
massacres, and said that he had no doubt that a tragedy of 
the same kind would have been enacted at Diarbekir, which 
is renowned for the fanaticism of its Mussulman inhabitants, 
had it not been for the precautions which, on hearing what had 
occurred, he had at once adopted. For some days the small 
garrison were kept in barracks, ready to move at a moment's 
notice. Guns of small calibre and light weight were loaded 
with grape, for the purpose of sweeping the streets should 
a disturbance arise. A dozen of the most fanatic Mollahs 
were arrested, and by such timely and vigorous measures, 
the crisis passed away without the dreaded rising taking 
place. It was not an easy matter for a long time to allay 
the too well-grounded fears of the Christian population ; but 
as time passed away, and the retribution which fell upon the 
Damascus assassins became known, their terrors gradually 
subsided, and affairs rolled on in their accustomed channel, 

Like nearly every other town in the Turkish empire, 
Diarbekir seemed in a state of decay. Its houses, which are 
dark and gloomy, faced the street, the solid walls being 
pierced with an occasional tiny window, not much larger 
than a loophole; and the modern city covers only a third of 
the space contained within the Roman walls. The lower part 
of these fortress-like dwellings was of black basalt, with: 
which also the streets, some of which were no more than 
three or four feet in width, were paved; the upper story 
was generally of sun-dried brick. A few trees grew in the 
open spaces and public courts of the city, and we remarked 
one large plane-tree in the court of the Pasha’s palace. Some 
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of the empty waste spots were also cultivated as gardens. 
‘We were tqld that at one time, two centuries ago, there had 
been no fewer than 150,000 inhabitants in the city; but so 
rapidly had its population declined, that it was now supposed 
to contain only one-fifth part of that number, which was still 
decreasing. About 5000 of the inhabitants were Christians, 
Armenians, Nestorians, and Chaldeans, whose condition 
formerly, and even until very recent times, was very sad, 
ground down as they were by the bigoted and fanatic Moslem 
population. 

Until a very late date no Christian dared ride through the 
streets. A few years ago, after the publishing of the Hatti 
Houmayoun by the sultan, conferring equal rights upon his 
subjects of all religious persuasions, an Armenian who ven- 
tured to do so narrowly escaped with his life. For the same 
reason, the doors of the outer courts in which stood the few 
Christian churches were so low, that one had to stoop con- 
siderably to pass through them, this being insisted on by the 
‘Mussulman inhabitants. 

‘We spent the afternoon in walking about the bazaars and 
in wandering through the tortuous lanes of sullen-looking 
houses and masses of ruins which, with some small gardens, 
constitute what was the once important and prosperous city 
of Diarbekir. The Roman walls were in a perfect state of 
preservation, contrasting strongly with the decay within. 
Numerous massive towers rose at equal distances, and such 
was the thickness of the rampart—not less than nine or ten 
feet—that a series of galleries and chambers were constructed 
within it. The edges of the large blocks of basalt, of which 
the walls were built, were yet, after so many centuries, sharp 
and well defined. At the north-east angle of the town, a 
citadel now in ruins had been erected by the Turks. The 
city was of oblong shape, the greater length being north 
and south, and the circuit of the walls about three miles. 

In Diarbekir our attention was first drawn to the traces 
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left on the features of many of the inhabitants by the boil 
which, called sometimes the “ Aleppo button,” ayd at others 
the “ Bagdad date-mark,” afflicts, with rare exceptions, not 
only the inhabitants of the countries drained by the Tigris 
and Euphrates, but even those who visit them. Attacking 
the natives when children in arms, it quickly passes away, 
leaving but very faint traces of its visits; but when an 
adult stranger is the sufferer, it often lasts from twelve to 
eighteen months, and, strange to say, while attacking the 
feet and hands of men, selects, when women are the victims, 
the face for its ravages. Horrible to look at, but painless 
and harmless to the general health, it is more or less 
virulent with different people. With some, the eruption 
or excrescence is of moderate size, with others if assumes 
enormous dimensions. In Babylonia we saw a Turkish 
official with one, among others, extending from his wrist to 
his elbow. The consuls, and other European officials, who 
have to remain in the district, though sometimes escaping for 
a little time, are invariably attacked in the end, and we after- 
wards saw ladies, who after flattering themselves with the hope 
of immunity, because they had been spared for two years, 
were suffering from its ravages on their faces. Its cause and 
eure alike unknown, it remains an enigma to the medical 
profession; as in other diseases of a different nature, those 
who have once been attacked, and have borne the infliction 
for the usual time, are never again exposed to the same 
disease. 

In the evening, Dr. Nutting, of the American Mission 
established at Diarbekir, called on us, and gave us a good 
deal of information about the town and neighbourhood. We 
tried to find anything in it worth buying to take away, but 
in vain. The bazaars were small, and chiefly filled with 
Manchester products. 

There was an immense quantity of fruit of all kinds ex- 
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posed for sale, the melons particularly, for which Diarbekir 
is famous, being in great profusion, and some of large 
size, On our approach to the city we had passed several 
donkeys engaged in bringing a supply of them to its popula- 
tion, and in some instances they were of such a size that 
two formed the load, one being slung on either side in a 
pannier. We saw a few upwards of three feet in circum- 
ference, measuring lengthways, and these were good and 
well flavoured, though not equal to the hothouse fruit of 
Europe. Huge baskets of delicious grapes lay about every~ 
where, and heaps of water-melons were piled up against the 
walls like turnips in an English farm-yard. 

Some of the mosques were handsome, and though not of 
any great size, very richly ornamented and decorated, their 
slender and graceful minarets towering to a considerable 
height. In the courtyard of one of the principal mosques, 
into which we dared not enter, were two screens richly and 
delicately carved in stone, the design being the usual lines 
interlacing and crossing each other in all directions. They 
were supported by pillars composed of portions of ancient 
columns, one being at either side of the square, and their 
height apparently about twenty-five feet. 

‘We remained at Diarbekir for a few days, on the 22nd 
dining with Mr. Walker, the American missionary, who 
expressed himself quite satisfied with the progress of his 
schools, which had been lately attended by as many as one 
hundred children, and this in spite of the opposition he con- 
tinually encountered from the Armenian priesthood, who, 
fortunately without success, used the most strenuous exer- 
tions *> induce the parents of the children to cease sending 
them. Some of the most advanced pupils had recently 
gone to America, one of whom he mentioned was likely to 
return to and remain in his native country. There were 
a number of native preachers and teachers attached to the 
mission, with one of whom we had a short interview. He 
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seemed an intelligent man, of good address, who not only 
read and wrote English, but also spoke it fluently. Mr. 
‘Walker had been accompanied from the United States by 
his wife, who laboured hard to assist him in the arduous 
duties he had to perform. We were assured both by him 
and Dr. Nutting, that but for the firmness shown by the 
Pasha, and the precautions which he promptly took, the 
awful scenes enacted at Damascus would have been without 
any doubt-repeated at Diarbekir, where the populace were even 
more bigoted and fanatic than at the former city. Numerous 
stories of the tyranny which the Moslems exercised over the 
Christians, whenever they dared, were related to us. 

When the news reached Diarbekir of the Damascus 
tragedy, everything was at once prepared for a repetition of 
it at Diarbekir, as soon as the intelligence of an outbreak, 
which was expected momentarily to take place at Aleppo, 
should arrive. The Moslems openly and savagely boasted of 
their intention to massacre every Christian, and for some 
weeks of fearful suspense no Armenian or Nestorian dared 
appear in the streets, a state of things which continued until 
the news of the European intervention, and the execntion 
of the murderers, had damped the religious ardour of the 
Osmanlis, and once more inspired the Christian population 
with confidence. Yet at any moment circumstances might 
arise to occasion an outbreak of Mohammedan frenzy, and 
it is an awful thing to contemplate the position of a 
defenceless and unarmed body thus living in the midst of a 
ferocious populace, whose passions, when at any time excited 
and goaded to fury by designing agitators, might lead them to 
excess. Unable themselves to offer the slightest resistance, 
enslaved as they are by centuries of oppression, the Christians 
cannot place any sure reliance on the authorities, who have 
frequently connived at the crimes of the furious and blood- 
thirsty rabble, eager for the slaughter and plunder of their 
victims. 
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Our next halting-place for any time being Mosul, we 
began to make preparations for our departure thither. The 
usual way of travelling when the river is high, is by a kelek 
or raft made of a platform of reeds placed over inflated goat 
skins. This mode is preferred by the merchants as both 
quicker and safer than by caravan. But the water being at 
that season of the year very low, the frost in these high 
regions of Armenia binding up the usual sources of the 
stream, we decided on going by land, and agreéd with a 
charvadar or proprietor of a caravan of mules to convey 
us, the distance being by road about three hundred miles. 
We paid him for each horse according to the general tariff 
given by the native merchants, viz., one hundred and thirty- 
five piastres, or one and a half piastre per hour, in English 
money about £1 8s., as the distance is reckoned by the 
natives at ninety hours. 

Our journey was to take thirteen days, we had six horses, 
and we were to start when we chose in the morning, an 
important stipulation, as in order to arrive early at the next 
khan or caravanserai, the caravaus generally leave in the 
middle of the night. A Turkish post, or chappar, exists 
between Diarbekir and Mosul, but it is much used by 
couriers, who have the preference in obtaining horses, of 
which very few are kept always ready at the stations. 
Extra animals, it is true, dan be obtained at the nearest 
village, but travellers, especially when the party is large, 
have often to submit to much delay before their wants are 
supplied, and they are again able to take the road. Thus 
very little time is gained over the slow but sure caravan, 
save bya man who, travelling with no more luggage than 
can be contained in a pair of saddle-bags, requires! only one 
horse for himself and auother for the Tétar who has to 
return with the animal from the next post, in which case the 
ground can be got over very rapidly, the nags, though lean 
and wretched-looking, being tough. The caravan was to 
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take a somewhat zigzag course, passing through Merdin, 
Nisibin, Djezireh, and Zachu, a road which it followed on 
account of the halting-places being more convenient. 

We bade farewell to our friends the American mission- 
aries, and to our own cheery host and his relation Raphael, 
the latter of whom, in our last conversation with him, 
expressed a great wish to go to India, but said he hesitated 
about it, as he feared he should have to go naked like the 
other Europeans there! Having assured him that his 
feelings of delicacy need not be alarmed on that score, we 
left him, apparently, however, only half convinced of the 
truth of our assertions as to the amount of raiment worn by 
our countrymen in the East. 

‘We left Diarbekir on the 23rd of November, and de- 
scending the same breakneck causeway by which we had 
entered the town, passed through the marsh and again forded 
the river in the same place at which we had before crossed 
it. Then riding for a couple of hours across the wide circle 
or bend which the Tigris here takes, we repassed the stream 
by another ford to the right bank. 

We then struck upon a track lying over a plain com- 
posed of a stratum of black basalt with 2 layer of rich clay 
on the top, through which large blocks constantly appeared, 
and passing by an immense tumulus just before we arrived, 
in afew hours reached the village of Altukar, where we were 
to halt for the night, putting up in a clean room allotted 
to us by the kiayah of the village, who seemed unusually 
anxious to make himself useful, bringing us fruit, &e. His 
reasons for this unaccustomed civility were not very long in 
appearing. He desired to obtain from us a favour, although 
he by no means seemed to think it a remarkable one, namely, 
the loan of about £100 sterling, promising to repay us when 
we returned to Diarbekir. As he had pressed his suit in 
the most insinuating manner, and we did not wish to be 
outdone in politeness, we made our refusal as graceful as we 
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could by promising that when we returned the request would 
be complied with, an answer with which he was bound to be 
content, though evidently by no means satisfied. 

Our next day’s journey brought us over a plain in parts 
undulating, the flat outline being broken with small hills. 
Over its surface were strewn a few villages, in the vicinity of 
which the soil was cultivated, the remainder, though rich 
and fertile, lying waste. 

Shortly after leaving Altukar we passed a huge mound 
or tumulus, similar to that we had seen the preceding even- 
ing, which, although continually diminishing in size from 
the soil being washed down by the winter rains, was still of 
gigantic dimensions. After the first three hours the road 
began gradualjy to ascend, and, for the remainder of the day, 
lay over hills and through valleys, the sides of which were 
covered with dwarf oak, and with a prickly shrub which 
grew in small patches, and afforded an impenetrable cover to 
red-legged partridges, of which we beheld great numbers, 
frequently seeing two or three coveys quietly feeding in the 
open spaces between the woodlands. 

The hills over which we had been passing were the north- 
western slopes of the Karadagh range of mountains, the ancient 
Masius, which, rising isolated from the plain, extend east and 
west a distance of eighty or ninety miles. In the evening 
we halted at Birkeh, a village of small size, and presenting 
no features worthy of remark. The next day our road con- 
tinued over the same kind of country we had traversed on the 
preceding, the telegraph wire from which we had separated 
near Diarbekir, rejoining and accompanying us for the 
remainder of the day, taking a straight line over the hills 
where our course was devious in order to avoid them. 

This wonder of science attracted naturally the most 
intense curiosity on the part of some Kurds who were on 
their way from their mountains on some business to Merdin, 
and who eagerly questioned Demetri on the subject, stopping 
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by his directions near the posts to listen to the buzzing 
sound caused by the vibration of the wires in the breeze. 
Remarking our surprise at their seeming immediately con- 
tented with the explanation afforded them by that worthy, 
whose knowledge of science was on a par with their own, he 
carelessly informed us that he had told them it was done 
by the assistance of Sheitan or the devil, who, at the com- 
mand of the Franks, would do what they chose, a reason 
that at once satisfied his questioners, who, he added, would 
believe anything. 

Suddenly, and without any previous intimation by descent 
or dip of ground, we came to the verge of a precipitous ridge 
of rocks, from the sides of which a mass of stones had been 
detached by the decay of ages, and now formed, an enormous 
mass of débris and shingle far below. From a height of 
probably 2000 feet perpendicular we looked out upon the 
great desert stretching away to the south, an immense 
number of tumuli dotting its level and otherwise unbroken 
surface. 

‘We stopped for some time to gaze upon this wonderful 
scene, which struck us the more from its being so unex- 
pected. A red burning haze covered the whole vast expanse, 
through which, at a great distance to the south-east, could 
be faintly discerned the outlines of the Sinjar Mountains, 
which seemed like the opposite coast of this immense sea 
of sand. 

A few miles to the eastward, projecting for some distance 
from the range of stupendous crags, was the rock on the 
summit of which the fortress of Merdin is built, the town 
lying on the craggy slope which descends from it to the 
plain on the eastern side, the opposite to that on which 
we were. The plateau on which the castle stood was flat, 
but the rocky sides were perpendicular, and from a dizzy 
height the stronghold commanded all around. The face of 
the precipice was bare and desolate. Opposed as it was to 
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the burning rays of the sun, no moisture could be retained 
by the heated rocks, and the bright grey colour of the naked 
cliff was unbroken by the sign of a particle of verdure. 
Below us eagles and vultures winged their flight lazily to 
and fro among the crags in which were their eyries and 
nightly roosting places, and a multitude of hawks skimmed 
the air rapidly backwards and forwards, screaming loudly all 
the time. Between us and Merdin the cliffs receded, forming 
a deep bay, the bottom of which was rugged and broken, 
the ground being covered with masses rent from the sur- 
rounding precipices at some remote period. Jagged, confused, 
and heaped shapelessly one over the other, rocks and clay 
lay mingled together, the latter produced by the decay of the 
former. 

Descending from our towering height, we passed over this 
wilderness of débris, and then ascended the opposite crags 
by a winding path. Having reached the summit, we passed 
through a small door in a wall, which we found was that of the 
town. On entering it we again descended a little, the vast 
ruins of the fortress on our left hand looming over the city 
from a height of 700 or 800 feet, and after winding about 
through some steep and slippery streets, which were paved 
with rugged and uneven blocks of stone, arrived at the 
house of a rich Armenian, who received us very well. This 
Eastern gentleman’s house was large and clean, the apart- 
ments were of good size, and the stairs, as well as every- 
thing else that could be constructed of stone, were formed 
of this material, which in this city of rocks was the 
cheapest. 

After the usual visit of ceremony to the caimacam or 
governor, whom we found a sharp-eyed, inquisitive old Turk, 
and who seemed scarcely to credit our having no motive 
save curiosity for travelling, we returned to our house, taking 
a roundabout course in order to see the town. The houses, 
which, like our host's, were all solidly built of a cream- 
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coloured limestone, were handsome and large, with flat 
roofs, that, owing to the steep incline on which the city 
was built, overlooked each other in all directions, The 
site was most striking, hanging as it were over the desert. 
The bazaars were small and mean, there being seemingly 
no native manufactures, and the district to which it was 
a centre of trade being very small. After dinner we 
received a visit from a Signor Gandori, an Italian who had 
been long settled in Merdin, where he was established as a 
doctor, to which profession he also joined that of a dealer in 
coins. He showed us a great many, for some of which, pro- 
fessing that they were of the greatest rarity, he asked large 
prices, saying at the same time that he could always obtain 
for such valuable coins anything he chose to ask from the 
Austrian Internuncio at Constantinople. We took impres- 
sions of what he represented were the rarest, and none of 
them afterwards turned out to be of any great value. The 
signor was of immense corpulence ; his reason for coming to 
such a secluded spot as Merdin he did not disclose, but one 
could easily guess from his size why he did not like to leave 
it. We were told he was very rich, reaping by his profession 
a harvest from the townspeople and the Kurds of the neigh- 
bourhood, the medical being here, as elsewhere in the Hast, 
the most highly valued and respected of all professions. 

We rose early the next morning and walked up to the 
ruins of the citadel, once of great extent, and doubtless im- 
pregnable, but now rent and shattered, a few buildings alone 
remaining as evidence of its former strength. From this 
elevation we obtained an excellent view of the town on the 
slope below, surrounded by a stone wall, which, resting at either 
end upon the castle behind, was carried round the front in a 
half circle. The Sinjar mountains, although at a great 
distance, appeared in the clear morning air much nearer than 
they really were, the outlines of the range showing distinctly 
against the blue sky. Among the tumuli on the surface of 
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the desert below, a few scattered encampments of nomad 
Kurds were to be seen, the black tents being visible from a 
great distance. Nothing else broke the monotony of this 
once fertile and well-cultivated plain of Mesopotamia. 

Our route on departing from Merdin Jay for some distance 
down the rocky slope, winding backwards and forwards 
among the huge stones with which its face was encumbered. 
On gaining the level of the plain, we rode in a south-easterly 
direction along the foot of the hills towards Dara. For 
some distance the soil was cultivated, and being well supplied. 
with water from the neighbouring mountains, was very 
fertile, immense crops of grain being, we were told, preduced. 
At the foot of the slope below Merdin, we passed a small 
village, from whence the native Christians are of opinion 
that Elijah ascended to heaven. On approaching Dara, we 
descended a little, and then entering » hollow in the hills, 
saw on all sides, excavated in the solid rock, a number of 
catacombs, the openings or entrances to which were of 
different sizes and various shapes. Many sarcophagi which 
had been removed from these lay strewn about, some broken 
in pieces, while others were used by the villagers for different 
purposes. On nearly all were inscriptions, in some instances 
still legible. 

The ruins of the great Roman frontier fortress of Dara, 
erected by Anastasius, and restored and enlarged by Justi- 
nian, as a check upon a Persian invasion, lay before us, the 
aiserable village called still by the same name being situated 
in the midst, and built of the massive stones obtained from 
the remains of the once famous city which had for so long 
defied the utmost power of the Sassanian kings. 

We spent some hours in wandering about the ruins. 
The dilapidated walls which once surrounded the town were 
still to be seen, built of large hewn stones, but without 
mortar or cement of any kind. They seemed to have crossed 
the hills above the town, and thence descending into the 
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plain, to have surrounded the city in a semicircular form on 
the side next the desert. The entrance gate on the southern 
side was still standing, built in the form of a massive and 
lofty tower with three archways, from which a causeway 
whose remains yet exist, led into the interior of the city. The 
ground was covered with innumerable broken columns and 
capitals, mostly of the Corinthian order, and skilfully carved. 
Near the gateway was a handsome bridge of three arches, 
spanning the small stream which ruvs through the town, 
and which, higher up, was crossed by a second bridge, 
similar to the first in size and appearance. 

In the centre of the ruins, still in an almost perfect state, 
was a large building, the roof of which, vaulted over with huge 
stones, was only about eight feet above the level of the surround- 
ing soil. Of a square or slightly oblong form, a massive cor- 
nice encircled it néar the top, deeply and boldly carved, and 
handsomely ornamented. The entrance was by a low door at 
the south-east corner, whence a passage or gallery extended 
along the whole southern side of the building, on reaching 
the termination of which a flight of stone steps led down 
into a vast chamber, the floor of which was nearly forty 
feet below the level of the ground. The arched roof was 
supported by two rows of square pillars, built of hewn stone 
without cement. An arched window of small size admitted a 
limited amount of light to the strange vault, at one corner of 
which was asmall room, some five feet square, partitioned off by 
a wall from the main chamber, which rose to the same level as 
the remainder of the building, having somewhat the appear- 
ance of a shaft. Whether this huge semi-subterranean build- 
ing was a cistern or granary, remains uncertain. 

‘The great cisterns were excavated about halfway up the 
slope on which the ruins stand. Somewhat similar in size 
and form to those of Carthage, they were of great extent, 
eight of them lying parallel to each other; and being dug 
out of the mountain, their sides were lined with masonry 
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and vaulted ovr. The roofs of three of them having been 

_ broken, their interiors were visible, and from what could 
be seen of them, they appeared to be each from 80 to 100 
feet in length, and 20 or 25 in width. The remains of a 
great number of other buildings exist to bear witness to the 
ancient splendour and magnificence of Dara. 

The walls of a palace underneath which are many vaulted 
rooms stand in the centre of the town. The quarries whence 
the stone used in the construction of the city was taken, 
are in the hill-side to the west and north-west; and the 
places where the blocks were excavated are of a square 
form, looking like chambers hewn out of the mouutain. The 
circumference of the walls is said to be one hour, or about 
three miles; the situation seems at first sight a strange one to 
have been selected ; but the supply of water afforded by the 
small river or stream was a consideratior{ of the first impor- 
tance in this arid country. The village is inhabited by a 
few Kurdish families, whose flocks and herds are folded at 
night in the deserted courts and ruined chambers of the 
ancient city. 

Having inquired from the scheikh at whose house we had 
put up, whether any old coins had been lately found, he told 
us that Omar Pasha, who had not long before passed through 
the village on his way to Constantinople, had bought all 
that had been picked up for some time previously, but that 
at Djezireh, through which we were to pass, an “infidel” 
lived who sold “old money ” to any one who would buy it. 
The scheikh had lately finished his house, which of course 
was built out of the materials lying around in such pro- 
fusion. 

In the morning we rode out to a large building about a 
mile and a half distant to the south of the town. It appeared 
to be of the same date as the remainder of the ruins. The 
rooms in the interior, which were large and lofty, built of 
hewn stone, and vaulted over, were used as granaries by 
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the inhabitants of a small village built Mound it. It 
seemed difficult to assign a use to this edifice; from the 
natives no more could be obtained than that it had always 
been used for the same purpose it then was, but this appeared 
very improbable. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


EAVING behind us the vast and noble ruins of Dara, 
we rode over a rich but uncultivated plain to Nisibin 

in five hours, passing by and halting for an hour at Kasr 
Jan, the ruins of a castle built on an eminence which rose 
to some height above the surrounding country. Some 
towers and buildings still remained, inhabited by a few 
Kurds, who gave us coffee and pipes. Near Nisibin we met 
the Pasha of Bassora returning to Constantinople from his 
pashalic, his term of office having expired. His train of 
servants, baggage, and harem formed quite a caravan, the 
ladies, two in number, travelling in a box placed on a horse 
which seemed scarcely able to carry such a burden. The 
women servants rode mules, bestriding them like men, and 
presenting an odd appearance with their long and thick white 
veils, from under which their black eyes “glowered” on the 
strangers. A European lady in a riding habit and low hat 
with feather, and two gentlemen, one of whom, a Hungarian, 
was her husband, and in the employment of the Pasha in 
some capacity, accompanied him. The other was the in- 
terpreter to the workmen who had been engaged in putting 
up the telegraph wires as far as Bagdad; the work being 
finished, he was now returning to Constantinople. The 
Pasha was a young, slight, and effeminate-looking man, 
dressed in the travestie of European costume adopted by the 
younger Turks. He had crossed the desert from Mosul to 
Nisibin, which, although the shortest route, was seldom 
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followed by caravans, as they were exposed on it to the depre- 
dations of the Anizeh Arabs. However, by payment of 
black mail to some member of the tribe the road may be 
safely traversed under his protection, the Bedoween respecting 
the persons and property of those thus placed under the 
guardianship of one of their number. This course had been 
adopted by the Pasha, who had thus passed through the 
dangerous territory in safety. 

Putting up at Nisibin in an Armenian house, we spent 
the evening in examining the ruins of the ancient city of 
Nisibis, so famed in the wars between the Romans and the 
Persians. Lying along the banks of a small river, the ancient 
Mygdonius, they are of considerable extent, but from the 
town not having been built of the same solid materials as 
Dara, by no means in as good preservation. The ruins of a 
church of the Byzantine period, dedicated to St. James, are 
small, and being surrounded by heaps of rubbish, seem half 
buried in the soil. The execution of some of the ornaments 
and decorations. surrounding the arches and architraves 
of the doors and windows was very delicate; bunches of 
grapes, foliage, and scrolls being most tastefully carved in 
the stone. Underneath the church were some vaults, into 
which, as we were told they were empty, we did not descend. 
At some distance were four columns yet standing, the ground 
round which had evidently, from the shortness of the portion 
of the shafts left visible, risen considerably. There are no 
remains to be seen of the building to which these columns 
appear to have been the portico. The remainder of the 
ground once covered by the city is strewn over with heaps 
of rubbish and broken stones, amongst which a few half- 
starved sheep and goats find a scanty sustenance, 

In the evening we were entertained with Kurdish dances 
and songs, by strolling company of rope-dancers and moun- 
tebanks, whose performances afforded the villagers the most 
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intense delight. The dances consisted of 2 series of quick 
jumps from side to side. The performers, who were two in 
number, sometimes advanced and sometimes retreated, the 
vigour more than the grace of their movements being ad- 
mired by the bystanders. The music consisted of two small 
drums or tomtoms, beaten with strips of horseskin instead of 
sticks, a small flute, and a tambourine, by means of which 
a deafening noise was maintained for hours without cessa- 
tion. 

The village of Nisibin, on the site of the city whose 
name it preserves, is a miserable hamlet of mud huts, the inha- 
bitants, mostly Christian, appearing to be in a state of poverty 
and wretchedness. No other remains of antiquity were to - 
be found, and it seeméd surprising how so complete an ob- 
literation of an extensive town could have been effected. 
The country being somewhat disturbed near Djezireh, we 
were advised, by a Turkish officer whom we met at Nisibin, 
to take a few Bashi Bazouks, of whom there were posts at a 
few miles’ distance from each other, for the purpose of guard- 
ing the road, along with us to that place. He told us that 
he had been for some time at Bagdad, that he knew the 
commander of the English steamer that sometimes ascended. 
the Tigris to that city, and that he had eaten pork and 
drunk wine, by which he meant to indicate the advance 
he had made in civilization over his fellow-countrymen in 
general. 

On leaving Nisibin we crossed the stream by a small 
bridge, and rode along the plain, the Karadagh range of hills 
being on our left hand as we pursued our course to the east. 
‘We passed numerous villages, both Kurd and Christian, 
around which the soil seemed fertile and well cultivated, the 
plain being intersected by many small streams descending 
from the hills. Far away in the dim distance to the right 
were the Sinjar mountains, their outlines but faintly dis- 
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cernible through the hazy atmosphere. The black tents of 
some nomad Kurds alone broke the monotony of the desert 
between us and them, and, save for some vultures wheeling 
their lofty flight in the air high above our heads, there was 
no sign of animal life to be seen. 

In seven hours we halted at Kunik, a miserable village, 
where we passed the night. The next day we continued our 
route in the same direction. Villages were still seen scattered. 
over the plain at the foot of the hills, with wide intervals 
between. The whole day’s journey was most monotonous, 
there not being a single object of any degree of interest 
to be seen. In eight hours we arrived at the village of 
Scheikh Hassan, where we slept. These villages were all 
built of mud; and the inhabitants, both Moslem and Chris- 
tian, were miserably poor. 

Our next stage was to Djezireh. Our road still continued 
over the plain, which in places presented a most extraordi- 
nary appearance. An immense number of rugged and rough- 
looking stones, from one to two feet in diameter, lay strewn 
about over the surface, covering a wide extent, sometimes 
touching each other, but in no instance lying one above 
another. This layer of detached blocks of stone extended 
for miles, the narrow path constituting the road winding its 
sinuous course in and out between them. On approaching 
Djezireh, which lay on the bauk of the Tigris, at the foot of 
some low hills, the road ascended slightly, and then suddenly 
descended to the water’s edge, by which it continued till we 
entered the town, which seemed to be a mass of ruins, 
encircled by a wall of dark-coloured stone. We entered by 
a dilapidated gateway. On both sides of the street appeared 
empty and roofiess houses, the walls of which were alone 
standing. As we rode on signs of human habitation were 
visible here and there among the general devastation, and we 
passed through the tottering ruins of a bazaar which still 
contained a few shops. 
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This was the state to which Djezireh, the residence of 
Beder Khan Bey, for a long time the independent ruler of 
the greater part of Kurdistan, had been reduced by the 
fall of the once powerful chief, the Turks seeming in this 
instance to have surpassed themselves in the work of destruc- 
tion. On an eminence overlooking the town stood the 
shattered remains of his fortress-palace, built of white and 

” black stone, and not far removed from the walls on the river- 
side of the town. We had, as usual, sent forward to the 
governor to request him to provide us with a house, which 
he did in the most literal sense of the term, allotting us an 
empty dwelling, from which the owner—for some reason or 
other—had lately fled, leaving nothing but the bare walls 
behind him. However, we looked upon this as a fortunate 
circumstance, as we were thereby saved from the visiting 
and conversation which we should have had to endure had 
he received us himself. So, having ascertained that the roof 
was still waterproof, we took up our quarters in one of the 
empty rooms, and sending our Bashi Bazouks into the town 
for provisions and fuel, they shortly returned with a huge 
supply of meat and wood, and we soon had a roaring fire 
burning in the deserted chamber. The Bashi Bazouks, 
attracted by the sight of the good cheer in preparation, 
volunteered to spend the night with us, alleging, as an 
excuse, that the people of the town were all robbers, and 
they sat up carousing till a late hour. 

In the evening, while dinner was preparing, a man, shab- 
bily dressed, entered the court of the house. After standing 
for some time patiently in the doorway, he at last sat down 
on a stone near the entrance. Observing that he evidently 
had some other object in view than mere curiosity, Demetri 
inquired what he wanted. His reply was that he desired 
to speak to us, and on being admitted, he at once asked 
whether we were come for the purpose of establishing or 
inspecting missions. On our asking Demetri who and what 

ce 
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he was, he answered carelessly that he was a Jew, as seemed. 
apparent from his dress and general appearance. We ques- 
tioned our visitor further with particular reference to his 
race; but to every allusion to Jews he seemed indifferent, 
again leading the conversation to missions, and talking 
about his travels, which he said had extended to India and 
England. At last, thinking that he might be a converted 
Jew, we asked him whether he belonged to the Church of 
England, and his reply in the affirmative at once convinced 
us of the correctness of our supposition. Remembering, after 
a few moments’ conversation, what we had been told at Dara 
about “an infidel” who lived at Djezireh, and who sold “ old 
money,” we imagined that this might be the individual thus 
designated, and a hint which we threw out. with the view 
of ascertaining the fact, elicited the information that he was 
indeed the man. Calling to a half-naked little boy, who, 
during our interview, had been standing in the gateway of 
the courtyard, he desired him to return to his house and 
bring him back a small box which he described. 

In a few moments the little fellow, who, he told us, was 
his nephew, returned with the box, which the seeming Jew 
at once opened, displaying to us the copper and silver coins 
with which it was filled. Ceasing now to talk about missions 
or missionaries, he offered to dispose of all or any of the 
antiques before us. After some time, a few purchases having 
been made, he rose to take leave, and putting the coins care- 
fully away, recommenced his inquiries about the missions to 
the East and missionary societies, mentioning particularly 
Mr. Skinner, of St. Barnabas, whom he said he had known 
while in England. Before departing, he asked in the 
most anxious manner whether we were acquainted with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Oxford, and 
Lord Shaftesbury; and presenting us with his card (!) on 
which was engraved in English, “Mar Athanasius, Syrian 
Archbishop,” requested us to make known widely in 
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England, when we returned, how much he wished that a 
missionary should be sent out to Djezireh, who, under his 
own direction and supervision, could not fail to do an infinity 
of good to the inhabitants. Thus to our no slight surprise, 
the “infidel” of Dara, and Jew dealer in antiquities, as we 
had supposed him, turned out to be a real archbishop who 
had actually been in England, where, I believe, his name 
was known in connexion with the efforts of the Missionary 
Society in the Diarbekir district. On returning from Europe, 
whence he had bronght some money, he speculated, we were 
afterwards told, in corn, and being unsuccessful, was reduced 
to a state of indigence, from which he strove to emerge 
by selling antiques and coins in Mosul and elsewhere. 

‘We spent the night in our deserted house more com- 
fortably than we had done for some time, being free from the 
smells and close atmosphere of the mud huts which had 
lately been our shelter. No remains of antiquity that we 
could hear of are to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Djezireh, which stands on the site of the ancient Roman 
fortreas of Bezabda. 

The next morning we sent Demetri to the caimacam to 
ask for the escort of a few Bashi Bazouks to Zachu. With 
some difficulty he was induced to accede to our request, and 
a few were ordered to accompany us. Demetri’s account 
of the miserable and squalid state of the apartment in the 
ruined castle occupied by that functionary made us congratu- 
late ourselves upon having been so fortunate as to be left to 
our own resources, 

Issuing from Djezireh by a gate opposite to that by which 
we had entered, we crossed the Tigris by a bridge of boats, 
the roadway of which was composed of branches, many of 
them not thicker than a man’s arm, and half rotten. Al- 
together a more crazy and frail concern could not be imagined 
—large holes being broken through everywhere. Our horses 
avoided these with wonderful instinct, picking their way 

cod 
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among the gaping crevices as if they were possessed with 
the power of distinguishing the sound from the decayed por- 
tions of the woodwork. The river was here much larger and 
more rapid than at Diarbekir, having in addition to many 
smaller streams been augmented by the Bitlis and Sert rivers, 
which, combining about ten miles’ distance from the main 
stream, pour their united waters into it some forty miles above 
Djezireh. 

We were now journeying on the left bank of the Tigris, 
and had struck again on the route supposed to have been 
taken by the Ten Thousand, from which we had departed in the 
Bitlis valley, when we took the road to Sert, and which we 
had crossed over in the neighbourhood of Redwan, in going 
westwards from Sert to Diarbekir. 

We rode along the hill-side above the river for some miles, 
again descending to its banks when at some distance from 
our starting-place. After we had been four hours on the 
road we left the Tigris, and, striking east, reached in two 
more the Chaldean village of Nahr Van, the hills and plains 
round which seemed carefully cultivated and well watered. 
On our way we passed a few gazelles, which allowed us to ap- 
proach rather near before they scampered off, getting in a few 
bounds behind some low hills, where they were concealed 
from our sight, The Christians of this part of Mesopo- 
tamia consider that the Ararat of Scripture is one of the 
peaks of the Yuda Dagh, a lofty range of mountains run- 
ning nearly parallel to the Tigris at some distance from the 
river. 

Resuming our journey next day, we arrived at Zachu 
in six hours, our route lying chiefly over some low hills with 
small plains at intervals. We approached the town by the 
bank of the Khabour, which we crossed before entering. The 
tiver was narrow and winding, but deep, rapid, and clear, and 
in the pools of pellucid water were to be seen swimming 
about, close to the surface, shoals of large fish, which we 
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were surprised to learn the natives never attempted to 
catch. 

‘We found Zachu, which until recently had been the resi- 
dence of an independent Kurdish chief, but is now governed 
by a Turkish mudir, a town of much the same size as Djezireh, 
but more flourishing and prosperous. The signs of devasta- 
tion and depopulation were not quite so apparent, and the 
number of ruined and deserted houses not so great as at 
the stronghold of Beder Khan Bey, on which the utmost 
fury of the Turks had been wreaked. The dilapidated 
Temains of the castle of the last bey of Zachu were at the 
eastern side of the town, and, already out of repair, it was 
rapidly falling to ruin. The town was built upon a very 
uneven site, the steep and narrow streets running up and 
down the inequalities of the ground, and winding in and out 
among the houses, which seemed built wherever their owners 
chose, without any regard to mutual convenience, The 
bazaars were small and tumble-down ; the goods exposed for 
sale were chiefly dyes and Manchester cottons; and the popu- 
lation seemed composed of Kurds, Chaldzans, and Armenians, 
the latter generally shopkeepers. 

We put up at the house of a Chaldean, of whom, as he 
appeared much put out by our invasion of his privacy, we 
saw but little, and of his wife and family nothing at all, the 
natural curiosity of the women to see the strangers being so 
sternly repressed by the angry husband and father, that it 
could be gratified only by furtive peeps when they supposed 
themselves unobserved. However, they sent us freshly-baked 
bread and 2 pilau, and by degrees the master of the house 
seemed to regain his good temper. 

There being nothing of any interest to induce us to pro- 
Jong our stay at Zachu, we left it the next day, and turning 
to the south, passed, through a defile in a range of mountains 
called the Zachu Dagh, to the rolling plains on the other side, 
which we found continued for the remainder of the way to 
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Mosul. The Zachu Dagh were not very lofty, their summits 
not appearing to be more than two thousand or two thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the plains, but very broken and 
rugged. : 

On entering the plains we took a south-easterly direc- 
tion, following the route supposed to have been pursued by 
the Ten Thousand, along which we were to continue for 
the remainder of our journey to Mosul. The fine and sun- 
shiny weather we had hitherto enjoyed had at last ceased, 
and changed into cold and rainy, the wet season having 
arrived. It rained heavily the whole day; the rich and soft 
soil was turned into mud, through which we trudged drearily 
and wearily along. The plain was scattered over with small 
villages, which were generally built of wattles or reeds woven 
together, and plastered thickly over with mud. In some 
hours we arrived at one of these called Blesmit, at which 
our guides left us, going themselves to another village at a 
little distance. Our shelter for the night was in the most 
wretched hovel we had hitherto seen, the cattle lying pell- 
mell on the floor with the inhabitants. The walls and roof 
consisted of bundles of reeds, procured on the banks of the 
Tigris, not far distant, and covered with a thin coating of 
mud. Our wild and squalid-looking host refused to give 
anything without payment beforehand; and when he had 
thus secured himself against any loss by the wood and 
bread with which he provided us, he hid some leather 
straps, which he refused to give up until paid a backsheesh 
for the night’s shelter. His wife was a worthy mate for 
this specimen of the more untamed Kurd, being so grimy 
and filthy that her features could scarcely be distinguished 
through the dirt that covered them. 

In the evening, after our own dinner, our host begged a 
little meat for himself and his family. Having obtained it, 
he thrust some pieces into the fire, which, when they were 
cooked to his satisfaction, he devoured, handing the half 
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picked bones to his wife behind him, who, having nearly 
completed the operation, passed them on to a child, from 
whom they finally descended to the dogs. 

Leaving this wretched spot as early as we could get away 
next morning, we started in the midst of the heavy rain 
which had continued to fall during the whole night, and 
continuing to ride in the same direction, and over the same 
kind of rolling plain as on the preceding day, reached, after 
twelve long hours, the village of Tel Eskof, inhabited by 

. Chaldwans. We had ridden on in advance of our caravan 
during ‘the day, and had lost Demetri at some cross roads, 
where he had parted company with us for the purpose, as we 
supposed, of stalking an irresistible flock of starlings not far 
distant from the track. However he did not rejoin us; and 
having passed by the village where the caravan intended to 
halt, we continued our journey, and not until it had been 
dark for some hours did we arrive at Tel Eskof, where, after 
some futile efforts at explanation, we were at last received 
and housed by a kind old Chaldean, who did his best to 
welcome us. 

We waited at Tel Eskof the arrival of a caravan next 
day (Dec. 5th), and rode on with it to Mosul, there being 
still no signs of Demetri. The rain had ceased to fall, and 
the weather was very pleasant, the dry air of the plains 
having been refreshed by the moisture. Crossing over some 
gentle slopes, on which the grass had already begun to 
appear, we passed the large Chaldean villages of Datnaia 
and Tel Kiff, and caught sight of the domes, minarets, 
and towers of Mosul, rising from the opposite bank of the 
river, our first view being. obtained from a distance of 
about three miles. We soon passed by, on the left hand, 
the remains of the walls of Nineveh, and turned our backs 
on the huge mounds of Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. On 
the summit of the latter the white walls of a structure 
supposed to be the tomb of Jonah, were, with the other 
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buildings by which it was surrounded, seen glittering in the 
sun, At this point the river was spanned by e rotten bridge 
of boats, over which we rode. 

Entering the town through 2 gateway in the river wall 
facing the bridge, and piloting our way with some difficulty 
through the crowd of donkeys, camels, and goats which filled 
the streets, we rode to the house of Mr. Rassam, the British 
vice-consul, whose name is so well known to the public in 
connexion with the discoveries and excavations of Mr. 
Layard. He very kindly invited us to remain with him . 
while we stayed at Mosul, and in his comfortable and hospi- 
table house we shortly found ourselves enjoying luxuries to 
which we had long been strangers. It was one of the 
largest, houses in Mosul, and certainly the handsomest. 
Built some years before the promulgation of the Tanzimat, 
which may be almost called the Magna Charta of the Turkish 
empire, by the then Aga of the Janizaries, the Pasha of 
Mosul, envious of his wealth, contrived on some pretext to 
have him seized and decapitated, appropriating to himself at 
the same time all his moveable property. The family of the 
unfortunate Aga, thus reduced to comparative indigence, 
were forced to sell the remainder of their possessions, and 
thus a house which had cost some £6000 was sold to Mr. 
Bassam for £300. 

The walls of the spacious court were of the alabaster 
found in such abundance near Mosul, of which material 
the slabs aud statues discovered in the ruins of Nineveh and 
Nimrid also consist. Low arches round the court gave 
light and air to the serdaubs, or half-underground cellars, in 
which, as well as at Bagdad, the inbabitants remain during 
the great heat of the day in summer. These cellars are, in 
fact, subterranean rooms, handsomely furnished, and dif- 
fering in no respect from the other apartments, save that 
they are a little darker and much cooler. The court was 
paved with large flags, many of which had been brought 
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from the ruins of Nineveh, and in the centre was a small 
plot of ground filled with orange and Jemon trees. 

The night passed over without any tidings of the missing 
Demetri, but during breakfast the next morning he made his 
appearance, bringing with him as a present to Mr. Rassam, 
in whose service we discovered he had Leen some years 
previously, a large supply of a vile, sticky sweetmeat made 
at Diarbekir, which he had carried thence in his saddle- 
bags. Whatever its former consistence might have been, it 
then looked and tasted like dried horseskin, but he neverthe- 
Jess evidently regarded his offering with much complacency. It 
seemed, by the account which he gave of himself, that shortly 
after parting from us, in attempting to ride through some 
marshy ground, his horse had fallen under him, rolling into 
the water with his rider, who was so thoronghly saturated 
that he had considered it necessary to ride to the first village 
he saw, where, having dried his clothes, he spent the night, 
The next afternoon he had ridden to Tel Eskof, and there 
having heard that we had passed through, had gone on to 
Tel Kiff, where he had stayed the night, and whence he had 
come on that morning. We afterwards by chance made the 
discovery that the priest at Tel Kiff was an old friend and 
companion of his while before in this country, a circumstance 
which accounted sufficiently for his detention, without any 
of the adventures by which he had considered it necessary to 
explain it. 

The day after our arrival at Mosul we rode over to Kouy- 

fk. The tunnels and galleries pierced by Mr. Layard 
through the bowels of the enormous mound are still perfect 
as when he ceased his excavations im 1842, the hardness of 
the sun-baked bricks through which they were cut preventing 
the sides from falling in. They cross and recross each other, 
diving at one time deep into the recesses of the mass, at 
another ascending, when least expected, to the surface. A 
number of slabs, the inscriptions and bas-reliefs on which 
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were not of snfficient interest to induce their removal, still 
line many of the passages in their original position, traces 
of fire being observable distinctly on most. One corner of 
the great mound, some 2500 yards in circumference, was 
perforated like a honeycomb with the numerous shafts that 
had been driven through it. The exterior surface of the soil 
was bare and arid, parched up by the summer sun and want 
of moisture. 

A number of the townspeople were idling and loitering 
about on the flat summit, and a crowd of small boys, who 
had been playing at hide and seek through the passages 
of the buried palace of Senacherib, volunteered eagerly 
to be our guides through the gloomy galleries, At some 
distance to the north-east of the great mound was another 
much smaller, on the line of the embankment, into which the 
ancient wall had crumbled. Jn this two eagle-headed figures 
and two winged bulls yet remained, having been seemingly 
not judged worthy of removal. The embankment enclosed a 
space of an oblong form, running parallel, or nearly so, with 
the river, and which appeared to be a mile and a half in 
length by half a mile in width. On the side of this enclosure, 
next the Tigris, and at the corner nearest to Mosul, was the 
mound of Kouyunjik, and about the centre of the same side 
that of Nebbi Yunus. 

On the opposite side, that furthest from the river, were 
several smaller mounds, also following the line of towera 
and gateways, the remains of which they covered. Wher- 
ever these embankments chanced by accident or design to be 
pierced, the sun-dried bricks composing the ancient wall, 
and from the decay of which, by exposure to the constant 
washing of the winter rains, the present embankment had 
been formed, were laid bare, being usually about five inches 
in thickness and fifteen square. No excavations have been 
permitted by the Turks in the mound of Nebbi Yunus, which 
doubtless covers some of the most important remains of the 
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ancient city, the fanaticism of the Mohammedans resisting 
any attempt to invade the sanctity of the soil in which they 
believe the prophet to be interred. The edifice buried under 
this enormous heap of rubbish is now ascertained to have 
been erected by Esarhaddon, but all attempts at further 
investigation had for the above reason to be abandoned. 

‘We rode to the summit, and were brought by the mollah, 
who acted as guardian of the building, to the exterior of the 
chamber in the mosque which contained the tomb, but were 
not permitted to enter, as none but true believers are allowed 
to gaze upon the grave of the prophet. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition, however, some curious Christians have, for 
the purpose of gratifying their curiosity, penetrated into 
the forbidden chamber, and describe the sepulchre as being 
merely a square table-shaped platform in the centre of the 
room, covered with carpets. 

The city of Mespila, passed in their retreat by the Ten 
Thousand, and whose walls are described by Kenophon as 
being of enormous height and strength, built at the base of 
hewn stone and the upper part of sun-dried brick, is now 
identified with what then remained of Nineveh. We spent 
a long day in rambling over the many mounds and among 
the remains of the great city, whose circuit, however, cannot 
be prolonged to a distance of three days’ journey, unless Mr. 
Layard’s hypothesis be accepted, that Kouyunjik and Nebbi 
Yunus, with the large enclosure surrounded by the walls, were 
only the fortified angle of a mighty city, which contained 
within its bounds a space of ground, of which Khorsabad, 
Karamles, and Nimrfid were the other corners, in which 
case the desired dimensions of three ordinary days’ journey, 
or sixty miles, might be obtained. The circumference of the 
yet preserved walls at present enclosing the great mounds, 
and the ground on which it is generally supposed that the 
city of Nineveh stood, cannot be more than five miles, 

‘We returned to Mosul in the evening, and met eat dinner 
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Dr. Haskill, of the American Mission, who with his wife were 
on the eve of their departure from the city, where they had 
been long resident, he having been appointed to another mis- 
sionary station. In charge of the schools, until the new 
missionary should arrive, he had left a monk who had been 
converted to the Reformed Church, and who, being a man of 
good education and attainments, was quite capable of filling 
the office temporarily resigned to him. The poor lady had 
a long and dreary journey to accomplish before they could 
reach either of the two nearest stations—Bitlis or Diarbekir— 
the more so as the weather could no longer be depended on, 
the winter rains having commenced. They would conse- 
quently be forced to travel without tents, and be dependent 
for shelter on the wretched villages of which we knew the 
resources but too well. 

The town of Mosul was formerly much larger than it 
now is, there being many vacant spaces within the walls on 
which houses had formerly stood, but which are now used 
as receptacles for rubbish. The walls were high and solid, 
flanked by numerous towers and built of large stones. They 
are still in good preservation, and would offer a stoat 
defence to a besieging force unprovided with a regular train 
of heavy artillery. A great number of mosques are in the 
city, but inside their walls no unbeliever is allowed to enter. 
There are also Chaldzan and Armenian churches. The 
streets are of a better description than generally met with. 
They are of some width, in most instances paved, and not 
so dirty as those of Diarbekir. The lower part of the 
houses is built of stone, the upper of mud, in which 
small, jealously-latticed windows look down into the lane 
below. Inside, the construction of all, at least of the better 
sort, is the same—a courtyard in the centre, with orange- 
trees or shrubs, and around its walls the low, arched 
openings that admit air and light to the serdaubs, or 
summer subterranean apartments, The bazaars are large, 
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but badly kept and very dirty; they are generally greatly 
crowded, Mosul being the mart where the mountain Kurds 
and desert Arabs meet to make their bargains and con- 
clude their exchanges. Many savage-looking specimens of 
the former, and equally wild but more dignified and tran- 
quil Bedoween, were to be met with, engaged in purchasing, 
with the produce of their flocks, handkerchiefs and gaudy 
cloths, chiefly from Manchester. 

Equally lawless and unscrupulous with regard to plun- 
dering any who might fall in their way, the difference of 
character of the two races might be perceived at a glance— 
the calm countenance of the Arab wanting completely the 
ferocity and cruelty depicted on that of the Kurd. The 
shopkeepers were in many instances Christians, mostly Ar- 
menians, whose turn end capacity for trade would seem to 
have spread them as merchants all over the East, even into 
the most remote and inaccessible villages. Cotton and dyes 
seem to be the chief native productions besides the provisions 
required for the consumption of the townspeople. As usual, 
Manchester and Sheffield were represented largely. 

A number of coffee-houses, where the guests sat cross- 
legged on divans, in rows around the walls smoking their 
long-stemmed pipes, whose bowls rested on little brass 
saucers placed on the floor, were scattered here and there 
amongst the shops, and the active cafedgis were constantly 
on the move, bringing tiny cups full of the fragrant liquid to 
those who were unwilling even for a short time to leave their 
places of business. The usual smells were not absent, and 
there were numbers of the disgusting cook-shops with their 
revolting messes of chopped flesh plastered upon skewers, 
and ready for frying over the charcoal fire always kept pre- 
pared for the purpose; their neighbourhood more thickly 
infested than any other part of the town with troops of lean 
and mangy dogs. 

The only communication at present between both banks 
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countryman, came from “Ur of the Chaldees,” have pre- 
served through all their persecutions and sufferings their 
ancient language, forms, and ceremonies, although in general 
steeped in ignorance and poverty, and confined to a narrow 
district on the frontiers of the two great Mohammedan 
empires, 

We found the patriarch of the Roman Catholic Chaldees 
a venerable-looking old man, who, with his long white beard 
hanging down over his breast, and his loose and flowing 
robes, had a most dignified appearance. One of his 
suffragan bishops had been for some time studying at Rome, 
and spoke Italian very well, as did also a young priest who 
had lately returned from the same place. Our conversation 
chiefly turned upon the prospects of the Christians in the 
East, which the patriarch looked upon as very hopeful, if 
they continued to be protected from the oppression and 
rapacity of the Turks. Their numbers of late years have 
rapidly increased, and in intelligence and enterprise they are 
much superior to the Moslems. 

- At that time the patriarch himself was in a mess of 
troubles with the monks of the Dominican mission then at 
Mosul. While acknowledging the authority of Rome, he yet 
possesses many important privileges; claiming, among the rest, 
that of being supreme ruler of the Chaldwan church. In the 
exercise of this power he had recently consecrated and sent to 
Tndia a bishop from Mosul, withaut referring to or obtaining 
permission from the chief of the mission, whom the pope had 
appointed his vicar apostolic. The latter in consequence had 
brought into play the thunders of the Church, and had gone 
the length of excommunicating the patriarch, who, however, 
finding that the bishops and clergy warmly espoused his 
side of the question, only laughed at the vicar apostolic, and 
sent to Rome to represent his conduct to the pope asa violent 
and unseemly attempt to infringe upon the ancient indepen- 
dence and privileges of the Chaldean Church. Two eccle- 
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siaatics, who had been sent previously to India, were most 
mysteriously poisoned on the road, and from a few expres- 
sions let drop, it would seem that the Latin monks got the 
credit, however undeserved it might have been, of having 
instigated the crime. 

After the usual pipes and coffee, we took our leave of the 
benevolent and mild-looking old man, whose mind evidently 
was sadly distracted at the quarrel which he had got into 
with his active and wary opponents, the Dominicans, who 
would probably in the end get the better of him, unless 
assisted by advisers equally skilled in intrigue. The bishop 
accompanied us to see the church, which was not far from 
the house of the patriarch, and was a large and handsomely- 
built stone edifice of modern erection. Another church of 
still larger dimensions stood in another and more distant 
part of the town. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


‘E left Mosul on the 10th December, with the inten- 
tion of visiting Scheikh Adi, the sacred place of the 
Yezeedis, which lay in a north-easterly direction in the hills, 
about forty miles from the town. We rode the first day 
across the plains to the village of Ain Sefni, where Hussein 
Bey, the hereditary chief, and proper high priest of the sect, 
at present resides. Although combining thus both temporal 
and spiritual authority over his fellow-believers, yet, in con- 
sequence of various shortcomings as to morals and conduct, 
he was not permitted to assume the latter character, having 
forfeited much of the respect which would otherwise have 
been paid to him by his followers, through an unfortunate 
propensity to indulge largely in strong waters. Being the 
high priest as well as chief of the Yezeedis, he is called 
the Kalifa, and his office is hereditary. But for his unsatis- 
factory behaviour he would officiate at all the sacred cere- 
monies of the secret worship, and being himself first initiated, 
should afterwards admit the other cawals or priests into the 
mysteries of their faith. Meanwhile, the duties of pontiff 
were fulfilled by Scheikh Nazr, one of the most venerated 
and respected of the Yezeedis. 

To this dissipated chief we brought a letter from Mr. 
Rassam, written in Arabic, so as to be read by the secretary 
or scribe, always amember of every well-to-do Eastern house- 
hold. Our road lay past the mound of Kouyunjik, and at 
short distance from Mosul we passed by one of the large 
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human-headed winged bulls found at Khorsabad by Mons. 
Botta, formerly the French vice-consul at Mosul. It was 
lying on its side, exposed not only to the effects of the 
weather, but also to the injuries which anyone prompted 
by mischievous propensities might inflict upon it. Thus far 
it had been brought on its way to the river bank, whence it 
was to have been floated down to Bassora, and thence trans- 
ported to France, but from some reason or accident it had 
been abandoned, and was now lying neglected by the road- 
side. Our road to Ain Sefni passed through Khorsabad, and 
we soon came within sight of the large mound, which toge- 
ther with several smaller ones, and some embankments, or 
remains of walls, built of sun-dried brick, cover and surround 
the remains of the ancient palace of Sargon. By the side of 
the road lay another colossal human-headed bull, apparently 
a companion to the other, which, unfortunately, had already 
been wilfally injured. 

The village of Khorsabad, which once stood upon the 
mound, had been removed down to the plain to facilitate the 
excavations that had been carried on by Botta, who was 
the first discoverer of the Assyrian antiquities so long buried. 
Some broken slabs, more or Jess injured, Jay about; the 
trenches that had been cut into the sides of the mound 
seemed to have been quite lately dug, and fragments of 
alabaster and bricks strewed the soil. 

The ruins were at a distance of sixteen or seventeen miles 
from Mosul, the plain being cultivated over the whole of that 
extent. In the evening we reached the village of Ain Sefni, 
where, having sent our letter to Hussein Bey, we were lodged 
by his directions in a house which, in size and quality, was 
no better than those in the worst kind of Armenian villages 
through which we had passed in Kurdistan. The walls, 
which were low, were of mud; the roof, as testified by the 
wet floor, let in the water; and one half of the solitary 
chamber of which the hut consisted was filled with the 
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winter supply of fuel for the family to which it belonged. 
With this, however, we made a fire. After some time a 
half-starved fowl made its appearance on the summit of a 
pile of grain pilau; and dividing the miserable bird into 
tiny portions we shared it between us, washing down the 
meal with the pure element, so little used, according to report, 
by the bey himself. 

In the morning this dignitary arrived with one or two of 
his chief cawals, and sitting down on the ground paid us a 
short visit. He was quite a young man, with a countenance 
indicative of cunning and acuteness, and which bore a very 
sullen and sulky expression during our interview with him, 
the reason for which we could not understand. From his 
sleepy, heavy, and louring look, he seemed to have but just 
recovered from the effects of a night’s debauch, in which 
mode of whiling away the hours that should have been de- 
voted to the cares of Church and State we were told he 
passed most of his time. While he sat with us he was very 
silent and reserved, inquired once for Mr. Layard, and asked 
whether we had come to continue his excavations. On rising 
to leave he promised to send us a guide to Scheikh Adi, 
which was about ten miles distant among the mountains, 
and then stulked sulkily and gloomily away, followed by his 
companions. However, he was as good as his word, and in 
a short time a mounted Yezeedi appeared, dressed wholly in 
white, in which colour Hussein Bey and the cawals were 
also clothed. 

‘We followed our guide for some time across the hills at 
the foot of which lay the village, and, after winding about 
through a number of tortuous paths, arrived at the entrance 
of a rocky valley running into the hills, and at the bottom 
of which flowed a small stream. On both banks of 
this brook grew a belt of luxuriant oleanders, which con- 
trasted vividly with the sterile and naked sides of the valley. 
At this point our guide suddenly stopped, and positively 
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refused to go on further, telling us at the same time that we 
had only to continue our course up the defile, and that we 
must arrive at Scheikh Adi, there being no possibility of 
mistaking the road. To our threats of informing the bey 
he was indifferent, taking care to keep out of reach. Then, 
telling us that we could not lose ourselves, he turned his 
back and cantered off. 

So, with many misgivings, we continued onr route up the 
valley, and, after following its windings for some time, had 
the pleasure of seeing in the distance, high up on the moun- 
tain side, at the end of the ravine, the white spires of the 
tomb or shrine rising above the tops of a dark grove of 
olive-trees around them, The sombre-coloured green foliage 
stood out in dark relief from the rugged side of the valley, 
on which, at some distance from the olives, were a few 
seattered forest trees, plane and sycamore, rising out of 
an undergrowth of dwarf oaks. In a short time we had 
ascended the side of the ravine to the grove, and, having 
penetrated it for a little distance, we came to a kind of arched 
tunnel of masonry, through which we rode. 

From the time our guide left us till we arrived at the 
temple we had not met any one, and it seemed, from the 
silence and stillness around, that the whole place was 
deserted. Having passed through the tunnel, we found our- 
selves in a large flagged court, on one side of which were 
two large stone troughs, into and out of which trickled a 
stream of water. The troughs were covered with rudely- 
executed carvings of circles, sticks, &c., in bas-relief. At the 
side opposite to the tunnel was a gate or doorway, to which 
a couple of steps led up. The court was surrounded by a wall 
twelve or fourteen feet high, built of hewn stones, over the 
top of which was seen the foliage of the olive-trees around. 

Having dismounted, we knocked for some time at the 
door, which was at last opened by two priests with black 
turbans, who under the usual white dress of the Yezeedis 
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wore ‘black shirts cut in a peculiar fashion low round the 
throat, and fastened with a button on the left shoulder. 
They seemed much surprised at seeing us, and were appa- 
rently more astounded at the appearance of Franks followed 
by « Circassian armed to the teeth, than we were at their 
costume and the singularity of the place. 

Having inquired whence, and with what object, we came, 
they asked us whether we were alone, and, on learning the 
odd behaviour of the man given us as a guide, smiled, 
and said that on that day no Yezeedi was permitted to look 
on the sacred place, save the priests engaged at and living 
near it, and of course their families. Having invited us to 
enter, we passed from the first into a second court, similar 
to the former in size and appearance. The sides of the door 
between the two were covered with symbolic signs and figures 
—circles, buttle-axes, &e.—all carved rudely in bas-relief on 
the stone. In the second court were more troughs of run- 
ning water, also bearing these mysterious emblems. 

Passing out of this court, we entered a third one, much 
larger than the former two in the centre of which was a tree 
of great age, the trunk being of considerable size, and the 
branches so shattered and decayed that they were propped 
up. At the opposite side of the court was the gate of the 
temple itself, over the side of which towered one of the 
spires we had seen from the valley below. The gateway, 
which was in the corner of the court, was nine or ten feet 
in height by six or seven in width, and the sides and arch 
were carved in tracery, which was painted in different 
colours, among which no blue could be discerned. On the 
Jarge blocks of stone round the archway, and for some 
distance beyond on the wall, were cut various strange 
figures of circles, birds, sticks with carved handles, axes, 
snakes, men on horseback with lances, battle-maces, &c., 
coloured black, red, yellow, and green—no blue, as usual, 
being seen. 
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Over the archway was a large entablature in different 
compartments, on some of which were more symbolic emblems, 
and cn others Arabic inscriptions. On entering the inner 
court we had taken of our boots, and the priests also being 
barefooted, not even the sound of a footfall broke the deep 
silence that prevailed. One of the cawals unlocked the 
niassive oak door, and descending a couple of steps we found 
ourselves, as well as we could see through the gloom, in a 
long, low building, the arches composing the vaulted roof of 
which were supported by a row of five pillars running down 
the centre of the aisle. On the right of the doorway was a 
large stone basin filled with running water, which was sup- 
plied by a spring issuing from the rocks above the sanc- 
tuary. In this we were afterwards told the children of the 
Yezeedis, seven days after birth, went through a kind of 
ceremony analogous to baptism. The water in it is regarded 
as holy, and is set apart for sacred uses. As of course many 
lived too far distant from Scheikh Adi to bring their children 
thither at such an early age, vessels of the water are taken 
home by the numerous pilgrims, to be used for the purpose of 
baptism by those dwelling in the remoter districts. A few 
lamps hung from the ceiling, but they were not lighted, at 
least no glimmer was to be perceived proceeding from them. 

No ornaments of any kind could be seen on the plain 
surface of the walls in the interior, but about half-way down 
the left side a curtain hung from the roof and concealed a 
portion of it. Removing this we found an opening about five 
feet square pierced through the wall into a small apartment 
exactly underneath the spire, the hollow cone of which formed 
its roof. In the centre of this room was 2 platform covered 
with carpets; the floor was also spread over with fine matting. 
Light was admitted through one or two small openings at 
the base of the spire. Underneath the platform we were 
told was the body of Scheikh Adi. 
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At the lower side of the recess opening into the room in 
which was the tomb, a low wall, some three feet in height, 
ran half way across the temple, below which were carpets 
for those who came to pray. At the end of the body or 
the temple was another building, similar to it in style and 
architecture, a doorway being between. Nothing else 
was to be remarked in the interior; the solid massive 
columns supporting the circular arches that formed the 
low roof were somewhat in the style of the early Norman 
architecture. 

On leaving the temple, we saw above us, among the 
rocks, some other spires, bright and shining with whitewash, 
and their points decorated with brass or gilt ornaments. 
Underneath these were so many sanctuaries, or holy places, 
one in particular dedicated to Scheikh Shems, a name we 
were afterwards told by which the sun is known among 
the Yezeedis. The walls of this shrine, if so it can be 
called, were whitewashed, and its interior was empty. 

Above and around the sanctuaries were some ancient 
houses and buildings, inhabited by the priests and guardians 
of the holy place, and their families. Many large sycamore 
and plane trees grew among them, affording a grateful shade 
during the summer heats. The sides of the large ravine, 
at the head of which we stood, formed a huge amphitheatre ; 
the slopes were thickly covered with dwarf oak, among 
which stood a few forest trees; and the whole scene was very 
beantiful even at the advanced time of the year at which we 
visited it. The waters of the rivulet, at the sources of which 
the sanctuary stands, ultimately find their way into the Zab, 
falling into a stream, one of its confluents, a few miles down 
the valley. 

As the language commonly spoken by all the Yezeedis is 
a dialect of the Kurdish, which Demetri did not understand, 
we were obliged to call in to our assistance, as interpreter, 
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the man to whom our horses belonged, and who had accom- 
panied us from Mosul to look after them. In this round- 
about manner, even supposing the priests to have been 
more communicative than they apparently wished to be, it 
would not have been easy to keep up a conversation, and 
the utmost we could do was to make various inquiries, the 
answers to which were generally evasive. 

From Mr. Rassam, who, owing to his vicinity to the 
Yezeedis, and his frequent communications with them, has 
had more opportunities of studying their peculiarities, and 
forming some idea of the real nature of their mysterious 
faith, than probably any other person, we afterwards learnt 
many particulars concerning them. Of an origin so obscure 
that no tradition of it even exists, they have for ages inha- 
bited the countries and districts where they are at present 
found, and where formerly they were much more numerous 
and powerful than they now are. They claim for them- 
selves the most remote antiquity, and assert that the fire- 
worshippers of Persia formed their belief in the two prin- 
ciples of Good and Evil from a misapprehension of a portion 
of their own mysteries, which in some manner had been 
revealed. They have preserved through the most savage perse- 
cutions their doctrines and religious observances. Not being 
* people of a book,” or, in other words, not being of any faith 
recognised by the Mohammedan law, no treaties with them 
are considered of any effect, no oaths binding, and unlike 
the Jews or Christians, to whom a promise must be kept, 
they have no security or safeguard from the cruelty and 
oppression of the Kurds and Turks, save their own bravery. 
All kinds of stories are told concerning them, to infame 
still more the passions of the fanatic Moslems; they are 
represented as following the practices and customs im- 
puted to the Ansyri of Syria, and were asserted for a long 
time to hold various midnight orgies, at which the lights 
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were extinguished, and scenes of debauchery took place. In 
common with the latter, they are to this day believed by the 
Turks to practise these abominations, and one of the terms of 
opprobrium by which they are called is “Cheragh Soon- 
deraun,” or “ putters out of light.” 

Worshipping the devil is the least reproach addressed 
to them; they are represented by the Moslems as of the 
most lawless and ferocious disposition, and numerous stories 
are told of cruelties practised by them upon those who 
have fallen into their power. Yet it would seem, from the 
testimony borne by unprejudiced observers, that they are 
an industrious, honest, and brave race, living peaceably 
among themselves, and, where permitted to do so, in amity 
with their neighbours. 

Those Christians with whom they have had relations pre- 
fer them for integrity and truthfulness to the Moslems—their 
pledged word being seldom broken ; and, while so oppressed. 
and downtrodden themselves, they have never attempted to 
take revenge upon any others than the authors of their dis- 
tresses. They have always maintained their faith, even when 
most cruelly tortured for its sake; and in numberless in. 
stances have yielded up life in preference to abandoning it. 
Tt would seem difficult, even with the assistance of recent 
admissions and revelations, to form any correct or ade- 
quate idea of the mysterious tenets of their secret creed. 
Their sacred book, if such a volume, as some allege, really 
exists, has never been beheld by other eyes than their own ; and 
the meaning of the few chants and hymns, used in their prayers 
or invocations, which have been procured, is doubtful and 
obscure. From what, however, has been ascertained, it would 
seem that the Yezeedis recognise a Supreme Deity, who governs 
the universe by two attributes, one of Creation, the other of 
Destruction, through which, under the names of Scheikh 
Adi and Melek Taous, he is worshipped. The existence 
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of the former, his alleged tomb, and the mausoleum erected 
over it, may be regarded as only so many means employed 
for the better mystification of the barbarous people among 
whom they dwell, and who are well known to dislike 
interfering with or disturbing the grave of any personage 
of ancient days whose life was of reputed holiness. Thus 
their central temple, or place of assembly for practising their 
tites and ceremonies, would be protected from desecration 
by the sanctity which the tomb of the presumed saint would 
invest it with. 

In one of the hymns of the mysterious Scheikh Adi, 
he is made to say of himself: “I am the ruling power pre- 
ceding all that exists; .... I am he who caused Adam 
to dwell in Paradise;” and “I am he who made the 
springs to give water.” These distinct claims to super- 
natural power would seem to confirm the theory that 
Scheikh Adi, far from having been, as is commonly supposed, 
merely a prophet and saint, is, in the true Yezeedi belief, 
that attribute of the Supreme by which all things have 
been created and renewed, and by which they exist; and 
which, although they call it by the name of a person, 
they endeavour as much as they can to avoid personifying. 
In order, however, to mystify their rulers, they have been 
forced to overcome their reluctance to such a view of their 
faith; and while with them Scheikh Adi is merely a name 
given to one of the attributes of the Supreme, by the sur- 
rounding people it is supposed to be the name of a prophet 
whose memory they reverence. 

On one occasion Mr. Rassam asked a scheikh when 
Scheikh Adi died? The scheikh, apparently much shocked, 
at once replied, “Istaffir Allah!” (God forbid!) “Scheikh 
Adi never died.” On being asked when he was born, the 
answer was, “ Who knows?” and more than this could not 
be got from him. An annua] festival at which’ hymns are 
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sung, and various ceremonies practised, is held in October at 
Scheikh Adi, of which Mr. Layard in his second work gives 
a graphic and vivid description. 

From all that has as yet been revealed to the world o° 
the long-sealed mysteries of this ancient sect, it would seen 
that the Yezeedis fall little, if at all, short of assigning to 
Scheikh Adi qualities which would identify him with the 
Deity himself. As the Supreme with one attribute creatzs, 
80 with another He destroys, both being necessary in order 
to keep the universe in a constant ‘state of renovation and 
decay. But, inasmuch as destruction is equally nevessa:y 
with creation, so the one attribute of the Supreme is to be 
held in equal honour with the other—through both alike 
the Almighty is to be worshipped and held in reverence and 
awe. Nothing which the Supreme has ordained as part 
of the system He has created can be evil; and although 
the Yezeedis are vulgarly supposed to worship a Spirit 
personifying the latter quality, yet from this view of their 
faith it would appear that they do not even admit the 
possibility of its existence. Believing that nothing unde- 
signed and unordained by Providence can be accomplished, 
they assert that whatever takes place is by His express will, 
and as everything that proceeds from such a source must be 
good, it naturally follows that no sin can exist, as it is impos- 
sible to act contrary to the will of the Deity. But if no one 
can commit sin before God—whose permission, in allowing 
the perpetrator to commit the crime, makes the act itself 
lawful—yet the laws of the community can be transgressed, 
and for this disobedience to the rules passed for the common 
weal the criminal is punished. Thus it actually appears, if 
these ideas of their worship and religion be correct, that, 
while refusing to admit the very existence of evil, they are 
accused of worshipping 8 Principle from which it proceeds, and 
are supposed to appease the malignity of their god by the 
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reverence with which they adore him. The attribute of De- 
straction, under which, equally with that of Creation, they 
worship the Deity, is in their view beneficent and benevolent; 
both are alike necessary, both are manifestations of his good- 
will. By this is explained at once the horror which they feel 
at hearing the name of Satan. Cursing him is considered by 
them as directly cursing the Almighty in one of his attri- 
butes; and as the word is a term of opprobrium, they care- 
fully avoid using it. 

The words they use for expreasing the attribute of De- 
struction are Melek Taous, or “ King Peacock,” and Melek el 
Koot, or “King Angel.” They believe that at various times 
the Deity has called forth prophets for the purpose of instruct- 
ing mankind, among whom were not only all those mentioned 
in the Old Testament, but also our Saviour, his apostles, and 
Mohammed. They pay also great respect to the Old Testa- 
ment, and expect that Christ will a second time come to judge 
the world, followed by a personage called Imam Mehdi, 
one of their prophets, whom they hold in great veneration. 
They believe in a future state, a paradise, into which 
not even Yezeedis can be admitted until they have under- 
gone a certain ordeal, but from which Christians, Moham- 
medans, and Pagans are excluded, all of these perishing for 
ever on the day of judgment, when they arise to receive 
their doom. 

The emblems carved round the lintels of the gate and on 
the reservoirs of running water Mr. Rassam said he had been 
told had some allusion to the state of the soul after death. 
Armed immediately with the crooked stick, lance, sword, and 
battle-axe, it at once proceeds over a bridge of immense span 
across a fathomless abyss. On passing this it finds itself in 
a thick wood, through which lies the way to Paradise, by a 
path that has to be hewn out with the axe, the crooked stick 
being employed to remove the brushwood. All the time it 
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is employed in this hard task, the soul of the true believer 
is harassed by the reiterated attacks of active opponents, 
whose inveterate hostility puts his constancy and endurance 
to a last test. When he has finally surmounted all obstacles, 
he is admitted to Paradise, where he remains with the 
Deity himself. They receive no converts to their faith. 
Those alone who are born of Yezeedi parents are considered. 
of the sect, and only such as by their lives and behaviour 
have attained general respect are admitted among the 
initiated. 

They have four orders or degrees of priesthood. Tue first 
two, the priests of which are fully initiated, are indiscri- 
minately called scheikhs, though there is some difference 
between them. They are dressed entirely in white, with tassels 
hanging from their turbans. he third order consists of the 
cawals or priests, who travel at stated times to visit the whole 
community and teach the young a certain portion of the doc- 
trines of the sect, They seem to be the officiating priesthood, 
and wear with the usual white dress a black turban. The 
fourth includes the fakirs, of whom we saw many while at 
Scheikh Adi. They are apparently what in a monastery would 
be called lay-brothers, performing all the necessary duties of 
servants. They differ from the other orders of the priesthood 
in being clothed in black or brown, which sombre garments 
distinguish them at once from the other members of the sect. 

The customs of the Yezeedis are generally very simple. 
They keep certain fasts. Their marriages are celebrated with 
very little ceremony, and only one wife is allowed. Circum- 
cision is occasionally practised. Their dead are interred with 
the head towards the Polar star, to which they also turn 
when at prayer. 

‘They pay much reverence to the sun, known by the name 
of Scheikh Shems, and fire is regarded with a certain degree 
of veneration. They will not defile it, nor extinguish it 
save ina proper and clean manner. ‘They often pass their 
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hands through it, stroking their faces afterwards, and it is 
said that they will not use it for any unclean purposes. Why 
it is that they have such an abhorrence of the colour blue is 
not known. They never wear or admit into their houses 
anything with even a portion of it woven into the texture, 
and one of their chief objections to the conscription is the 
blue uniform of the Turkish soldier. The origin of their 
name is also a mystery, the Turks tracing it to Yezid, the 
khalif under whose rule the Imam Hosein was put to death ; 
but their statements on this point are worthy of no more credit 
than the numerous other stories that are told concerning 
the Yezeedis. In short, the name and origin of this people 
are alike unknown. ‘History, generally so particular in re- 
cording all that pertains to the religions of nations, is silent 
concerning theirs, and a full and clear account of the hidden 
creed of this mysterious and long-suffering sect yet remains 
to be written by some one fortunate enough to attain an 
exact knowledge of their faith. 

‘We remained at Scheikh Adi for some hours, talking as 
well as we could with the cawals through the medium of 
Demetri and the owner of our horses ; and as neither of these 
interpreters well understood the other, it may be supposed 
we did not make much way. The former at first seemed 
surprised that a people whom, from his own experience, as 
he had always told us, he knew to be honest and trustworthy, 
should really—as the horse-dealer told him was undoubtedly 
the case—worship the devil; but at last a sudden light broke 
in upon him, and by the adoption of a singular theological 
argument he solved the problem that perplexed him. The 
Yezeedis, he concluded, must be much better than the sur- 
rounding Mussulmans, for whom he entertained a supreme con- 
tempt, because “ the God of the Turks was worse than the Devil 
of the Christians.” This idea seemed at once to set his mind 
at rest, and he considered it unnecessary to seek for any other 
solution of a problem which had so much perplexed him. 
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In the afternoon we took our Jeave, and, descending the 
steep path among the rocks to the bottom of the valley, rode 
back in a few hours to Ain Sefni, where we stayed a second 
night. We found that a somewhat better meal than the 
last had been got ready for us, and the reason of our cool 
reception the day before also incidentally transpired. It 
seemed that the agent of Mr. Rassam in the district had 
unfortunately hit upon that day to make a very pressing 
demand for the payment of a debt due to him by Hussein 
Bey, a circumstance which had put the Yezeedi chief’ into 
a very indifferent humour, by no means calculated to secure 
us a favourable reception, 

However, the second evening, the Bey’s anger having 
been somewhat allayed, we were more graciously looked 
upon. The scheikhs and elders came in to talk over past and 
present times, and the politics of the day. They seemed 
well acquainted with the prosperous state of those of their 
faith in the Russian territory, so much better hitherto 
than their own, although they were now looking forward 
to some improvement in their condition; for, as latterly 
they had been unmolested, it was hoped that the evil times 
had passed away. They were all venerable-looking old men, 
their flowing robes and capacious turbans of a snowy white- 
neas, and much respect seemed to be paid to them by the 
other Yezeedis. The women went about freely, generally 
unveiled. The faces of those that were married, however, were 
enveloped in a handkerchief or wrapper, which each one tied 
around her head, while the girls wore a kind of apron 
slung over the shoulder, their necks being bare. The even- 
ing was fine, and the whole population enjoyed until a late 
hour the fresh breeze upon the house-tops, each house 
furnishing its own little family circle. We found ourselves 
lodged in a better dwelling than that in which we had spent 
the preceding night, and enjoyed the luxury of a divan to 
sleep ov, our companions being two or three cawals who. did 
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not apparently belong to the village. In the morning we 
bade farewell to Hussein Bey, who seemed still very de- 
spondent. Having a good road, and knowing the way, 
in a few hours we had retraced our route past Khorsabad, 
and arrived again in Mosul. 

Some days previously we had given directions for the 
building of the kelek or raft on which we were to descend 
the river to Baghdad, and we found on our return that it had 
becn completed, and that everything was ready for our de- 
parture. ‘These keleks are made of all sizes; ours was about 
28 feet in length by 18 in width. It was formed of 160 
goatskins inflated with air, on which was placed a platform 
of slight timbers and stout reeds, to which the skins were 
fastened in such a manner, that, should any of them in time 
collapse in any degree, they could be again blown up. Over 
this platform, and fastened to it by ropes and twigs, were 
laid thin boards, and in the centre stood two light wooden 
bedsteads covered with awnings of thick felt, which formed 
a covering equally impervious to the sun and rain. Two 
huge oars, the blades of which were made of split cane, pro- 
jected from the sides, and were fastened firmly in their 
places. By these the machine was to be steered, and in 
some degree propelled, when the current was sluggish. This 
mode of travelling on inflated skins is very ancient, repre- 
sentations of men swimming by their assistance being found 
on the bas-reliefs disinterred by Mr. Layard, which are now 
in the British Museum. The inhabitants still use keleks 
everywhere on the river; a man often undertaking a long 
journey upon four or five skins tied together, over which 
some bundles of rushes are placed to sit on. From its 
source in the high mountains of Armenia being then frozen 
up, the Tigris is lowest in winter, while the thaws in spring 
and early summer cause the river to increase enormously in 
volume in April and May. | At that time of the year a kelek 
floats down the stream to Baghdad in three and a half or four 
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days, while in winter it generally takes from eight to ten to 
accomplish the same distance. 

Our party was somewhat large, consisting of an Arab of 
the Shammar, under whose potent guardianship we were to 
be secured from the attacks of any of his powerful and 
plundering tribe; of two other Arabs, who, by their courage 
and bravery, were to protect the raft and our property from. 
any petty outlying marauders who might seck to rob it when 
tied to the bank at night; and of two raftsmen to whom the 
skins belonged, and who were to return with them on donkeys 
to Mosul, after selling the framework of the raft at Baghdad. 
A Turkish merchant of Diarbekir, with his servant, for whom 
Mr. Rassam had asked a passage, with Demetri and our- 
selves, completed a party of ten. The luggage was piled under 
and around the bedsteads in the centre, leaving a passage 
of three feet wide all round the raft. In one corner stones 
were arranged so as to form a fireplace, and a store of a 
week’s provisions was laid in. Our fellow-travellers and crew 
slept rolled up in felts and rugs on the clear space round the 
edge, leaning against the pile in the centre. A watch was 
always kept at night. A heap of brushwood for fuel was 
piled up in another corner, to replenish which we landed 
from time to time. We started from Mosul on the 14th of 
December, a parting volley being fired as a salute by those 
warlike members of our party, including Demetri, who could 
get their rusty old guns to go off. 

‘We were soon directed by our oars into the centre of the 
river, and dropped slowly down the stream. The banks for 
some distance after leaving Mosul were laid out in cucumber 
and melon gardens, at this time of the year waste and bare. 
The current being so slight, and the wind blowing from the 
south, we only got the first day as far as Hammam Ali, or 
the Baths of Ali, where some sulphur springs issued from the 
soil, near the river. The vapour which rose from these was 
very pungent, and borne by the wind was perceptible long 
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before we reached our halting-place. Our raft was tied to 
the bank for the night, and we also had to remain stationary 
the greater part of the next day; the wind, by which the 
kelek, that floated so lightly on the water, was more influ- 
enced than by the feeble current, continuing high. How- 
ever, during the evening we made some way, and the next 
morning found ourselves approaching the ruins of Nimrfd, 
where we shortly afterwards landed; the raft, on which the 
two raftsmen alone remained, passing with a plunge and 
a dive over the dam which here crosses the river, but soon 
recovering itself, 

This dyke, which is formed of huge stones, was, according 
to tradition, built by Nimrod, and was undoubtedly con- 
structed by the ancient Assyrian kings, most probably to 
raise the water of the Tigris to a sufficient height to supply 
the canals used for irrigation. Here and there a fragment of 
it was visible, a few stones sticking up out of the river, which 
rushes over it with great impetuosity and noise, forming a 
waterfall of three feet in height. It is called by the Arabs 
Sukr el Nimrid. 

Leaving the raft to continue its course round a bend or 
reach of the river which would bring it to the opposite side 
of the ruins, we walked across the plain to the foot of the 
mounds in half an hour, the conical pyramid at the north- 
west angle towering high above the rest of the great platform 
formed by the remains. On ascending to the top of these 
mounds, we found a number of slabs covered with bas-reliefs 
lying about more or less uncovered, and in various positions, 
some standing upright, and others being prostrate on the 
ground. Some that were arranged side by side as in a wall, 
appeared to be in their original positions, and were much 
nearer the surface of the soil than those discovered at 
Kouyunjik. 

We entered the galleries that were excavated by Mr. 
Layard in the base of the great pyramidical mound, the 
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huge stones forming the lower course of the once great 
tower being on one side of the shaft which he had cut. 
A number of Arabs from the adjacent village accompanied 
us, and most anxiously inquired whether there was any 
chance of the excavations being renewed, and numerous 
were the questions put as to when Mr. Layard would return. 
The surface of the mounds was uneven and broken, bare 
and water-worn, numerous hitle ravines formed by the rains 
furrowing their naked sides. A small stream called the Seik 
Dereh ran through a ravine at a little distance, aud, with 
the exception of some small patches of ground near the 
village, the plain was desert and waste as far as the eye 
could reach over its dreary surface. 

This mass of mounds was all that remained of the once 
mighty city and gorgeous palaces of a series of Assyrian 
kings, among whom are to be counted, if the inscriptions 
found in the ruins be correctly deciphered, the biblical Esar- 
haddon and the historic Sardanapalus. The better educated 
of the Turks and Arabs say that the city was built by Athur 
or Ashur, the Heutenant of Nimrod, and that from the 
latter name, which it long bore, the whole country took its 
denomination. Assimilating the ancient name as he best 
could to his native Greek, Kenophon, who describes the city 
in his history of the retreat of the Ten Thousand, calls it 
Larissa, and not far from it fought a battle with the Persians 
under Mithridates, whom he signally defeated. 
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CHAPTER Xx. 


AVING satisfied a numerous and clamorous crowd who 
eagerly demanded backsheesh on the ground of their 
labour in uncovering and covering again a few of the slabs, 
we returned to our kelek, which we met a few miles down 
from the place where we had left it, and embarking again, in 
@ little time came to another dam, called Sukr Ismail, which 
we passed over without accident, all the loose packages being 
first secured, and anything that could spoil by wet being 
placed in safety. These precautions having been taken, we 
slowly neared the dyke, and shot over it, a descent of two or 
three feet, with a plunge, the fore part of the raft going 
under water. Such, however, was its buoyancy, that it soon 
Tecovered its position, and we were again floating tranquilly 
down the stream. 

‘We had seen since we left Mosul a considerable quantity 
of wild fowl, immense flocks of wild geese and ducks were 
constantly passing over our heads, and at every fresh bend in 
the river our raft disturbed numbers feeding by the banks. 
After leaving Nimrfd, in a few hours we reached the mouths 
of the greater Zab, a considerable stream, the clearer water 
issuing from which refuses for a long time to mingle with 
the muddy current of the Tigris. The river had been for a 
little time getting broader and more shallow, and the stream 
was divided by numerous islands. In the evening we passed 
several wild boars that had come down to drink in the river, 
at which our crew kept up an incessant though harmless 
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cannonade. The navigation of the river, in consequence of 
the numerous channels, becoming rather intricate, our raft 
was tied up for the night to the bank, and next morning, 
leaving our anchorage with daylight, we arrived at Kaleh 
Sherghat late in the evening, having passed a rapid just 
before, 

During this and the previous day we passed, on the left 
bank, a few scattered villages and encampments of Arabs of 
small and broken tribes. The pastures on the right bank of 
the river belong to the great tribe of the Shammar, who are 
constantly in the habit of making plundering expeditions 
across, carrying off the flocks of their weaker opponents. 
Having landed occasionally to provide fuel, we found the 
country on ‘both banks an open and level plain, the right 
bank deserted, and no signs of tents or other habitations 
to be seen. The islands in the river, its banks, and other 
places for some distance inland were covered with a thorny 
shrub, which grew close together and afforded a dense cover 
to the herds of wild boar whose tracks crossed and recrossed 
each other in all directions. 

Before leaving the next morning, we landed, and went 
over the ruins. The most remarkable, which is not more 
than a couple of hundred yards from the river bank, consists 
of a large square platform built partly of sun-dried bricks, 
and faced with « wall of hewn stone, in some places appearing 
like battlements. In the centre of the northern side of this 
platform rose a conical mound of no great height, and a number 
of smaller mounds were also scattered over its extensive 
surface. A quantity of broken. bricks and some large stones 
were lying about, the remains of the excavations which 
seemed to have been made into nearly every one of the huge 
heaps of clay. In all were traces of the use of the pickaxe 
and shovel; but it did not seem that any fixed plan, aa at 
Kouyunjik and Nimriid, had been followed, holes merely 
having been dug into the sides of the mounds. 
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‘We ascended to the summit of the conical or pyramid- 
shaped mound, and from it had an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. At no great distance in the interior were 
the Khaunkah hills, which were not very high, and of arid, 
bare, and desolate appearance. The plain to the north and 
south was covered with dense patches of thorn, through 
the open glades in which we saw numbers of wild boars 
roaming about. The surface of the desert seemed to consist 
of yellow sandy mud, traversed in every direction by deep 
sun-cracks. The winter and spring rains swell this reten- 
tive soil, which then becomes impervious to moisinre, and, 
the water lodging on the surface, the plain becomes for 
some time a marsh, until dried again by the summer 
sun. The whole scene was one of utter devastation, solitude, 
and loneliness; no signs of human beings were to be seen 
on any side, and it would be difficult to find a landscape 
so completely answering to the description of 2 howling 
wilderness, the very abomination of desolation. The great 
platform appeared to be, and really is, of fur greater cit- 
cumference than the large mound of Kouyunjik. Mr. Layard 
says it is upwards of two miles in circuit. It has not as yet 
been satisfactorily determined what was the ancient name of 
the city whose ruins are called at present by that of Kaleh 
Sherghat. The bricks and inscriptions found have the 
names of kings which are also met with on the monuments 
found at Nimrfd, a place identified by most antiquaries 
with Caleh or Haleh, one of the four cities mentioned in 
Genesis as having been built by Nimrod. “He went out 
into Assyria and builded Nineveh, the city Rehoboth, and 
Caleh, and Resen between Nineveh and Caleh ; the same is a 
great city.” 

Our raftsmen and companions soon became very impor- 
tanate in their requests that we should return to the kelek, 
asserting that at any moment a party of Bedoween might 
appear from behind some of the ruins, which were a constant 
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lurking-place and camping-ground for small marauding parties. 
We returned to the river by a different path from that by 
which we had approached the ruins, passing by and sometimes 
over a great number of small mounds, that seemed to have 
been so many buildings, the sides of which the winter rains 
had deeply furrowed, and embarking, were again borne slowly 
onwards by the current. The bank at.this spot was high, 
the upper portion appearing artificial; and the river having 
considerably encroached upon the land, and washed away 
large masses of soil, portions of ancient edifices and tombs 
had become exposed in the clay. 

The day being calm, we drifted along smoothly, the 
current running about three miles an hour. The left bank 
was low and flat, the right high and broken. We passed 
a rapid shortly after leaving Kaleh Sherghat, and in some 
time another, near which on the right bank were some ruins 
called Kaleh Mukol. 

At this spot we came upona large party of Bedoween 
returning from a predatory expedition to the other side of 
the river, which, to judge by the quantity of sheep, goats, 
and donkeys they had assembled on the left bank pre- 
paratory to crossing over, must have been very successful. 
The scheikh or leader of the party stood beside his horse on 
the top of an eminence on the right bank, having already 
swum over to his own side, his venerable look giving him 
anything but the appearance of an old robber as he was. 
Holding his long lance upright in his hand, and enveloped 
in his ample striped abba, with his kefia, a gaily coloured 
cloth worn by the Arabs, tied with a band of camel’s hair 
round their heads, flowing over his shoulders, the aged rascal 
formed a most picturesque object. The party when we came 
upon them were busily occupied in transporting their booty 
from one bank to the other. They were nearly all naked. 
Each man, to aid him in crossing the river, carried an 
inflated goat-skin, which, having first secured a sheep, he 
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placed under his chest, and, urging the animal before him 
till near the opposite bank, would then return for another. 
The horses and donkeys were driven into the stream, over 
which they swam to the opposite side. The whole scene 
was very strange. We had before us in actual operation a 
specimen of the wholesale robbery which has been from the 
earliest times practised by these desert dwellers. 

The appearance of our kelek floating down upon them 
seemed to cause no little excitement. Those who had already 
crossed over drew together round their chief, and appeared 
to hold an animated conversation. The remainder ceased 
their efforts to urge the refractory sheep and guats into 
the water, and stood still to gaze upon the approaching 
raft, Our crew, who until then had been noisy and talk- 
ative, from the instant they perceived the Arabs maintained 
a deathlike silence. The Shammar Arab, who was to have 
been our security against any attacks on the part of his tribe, 
lay down among the baggage; the watchmen or guards, 
who on leaving Mosul had invested themselves with the 
cast-off coats of Turkish soldiers, made with Demetri and 
the old Turk a grand show of artillery, displaying their 
long rusty barrels as much as possible. The raftsmen, who 
had nothing to lose but their clothes, and they were few, 
seemed alone unconcerned. 

On coming close to the party, some of whom were 
swimming about in the water near to the spot we were to 
pass, we desired our Shammar friend to speak to them; but 
he disclaimed at once any knowledge of them, although the 
raftsmen, by some means, knew them to belong to the tribe 
of which he said he was a member. While our guards and 
allies were making a great display of their means of defence, 
behind which never beat more terrified hearts, we arrived 
opposite the old scheikh, whom we hailed, and putting a few 
questions to him about his recent exploits, received in reply only 
demands to know who were the motley party of Franks, Turks, 
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Arabs, and soldiers, as he supposed our valiant watchmen 
tobe? In 2 few seconds we had glided past him; the few 
men in the water, as it seemed, feared to approach. The 
prospect of danger once gone by, the spirits of our heroes 
revived, and they commenced a running fire of ridicule upon 
the old scheikh, who still retained his statue-like position 
and composure. As he had asked whither we were going, 
our valiant defenders, when at a distance which they consi- 
dered safe, facetiously replied that we were a party going 
down with money to pay the troops at Baghdad a year’s pay, 
that we had it all on board in specie, together with some 
very valuable presents from the Sultan to the Pasha. He 
was also told that he was an ass, and the son and grandson of 
asses, to allow such a prize to pass under his nose without 
seizing it. But all to no purpose; the old gentleman main- 
tained his calm dignity throughout, and, apparently troubling 
himself little about us, soon turned his attention again to 
getting over the spoil he had taken to his own side of the 
river as quickly as possible. 

We landed during the day on the left bank to procure 
fuel. The soil on this side was everywhere trodden down by 
the herds of wild boar which seemed to infest the neighbour- 
hood of the river all the way down. In the evening we passed 
the mouth of the lesser Zab, surrounded by jungle. Near 
it were some low hills, on one of which was a tomb erected to 
the memory of an Arab saint called Mohammed Ouali. Just 
below the mouth of the Zab there is a dangerous rapid, which, 
whirling, boiling, and eddying over its rugged bed, is much 
dreaded by the raftsmen, particularly when the river is swollen. 
At such a time, on approaching the perilous spot, many and 
loud are the prayers addressed to the saint, in honour of 
whose memory sacrifices of sheep, fowls, &c., are liberally 
promised, if, by his powerful protection, those who so loudly 
implore his aid may be enabled to pass the dangerous 
whirlpool in safety. But once the object attained, and all 
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is changed—the saint and his good-nature become subjects 
for ridicule, and the raftsmen, snapping their fingers, say, 
“ Now then, Mohammed Ouali, we are safe, and we will not 
give you as much as the paring of a cucumber.” 

They assert that this trick can with impunity be re- 
peatedly practised on the holy man, inasmuch as his credulity 
is only equalled by his good-nature ; and, although constantly 
deceived, yet he is always ready to believe anew the faithless 
promises of those who invoke his protection, and who, not 
satisfied with breaking their vows, add insult to injury by 
ridiculing his too easy and confiding disposition. 

At this spot we came to an end of the hills, which, com- 
mencing 4 little above Kaleh Sherghat, ran, under the name 
of Djebel Khaunkah and Djebel Makol, nearly parallel with 
the river to a little below the mouth of the lesser Zab. 
The right bank was here steep and broken, the hills sloping 
down to the water's edge. We tied our raft to the shore a 
short distance below the rapid, and remained there for the 
night; our crew relating various anecdotes of the robberies 
and murders committed by the Arabs, whom they represented 
as the most wicked race on earth. 

The next morning, shortly after we had resumed our 
journey, we saw. at some distance before us a nondescript- 
looking object floating on the water, which turned out, on 
nearing it, to be a white-bearded old gentleman taking a 
voyage down the river to Tekrit, to which place he said he 
was going on business. His mode of travelling was ex- 
ceedingly primitive, and doubtless much less fatiguing than 
either walking or riding. He was seated astride upon a 
heap of rushes secured upon half a dozen inflated sheep 
skins, and thus, tranquilly smoking a pipe, was proceeding, 
without any exertion on his own part, to his destination. 
His naked legs hung down on each side into the water, 
serving as paddles, three or four vigorous kicks sufficing 
to give his conveyance an inclination either to the right 
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or the left. We offered him a place on our kelek, which 
he accepted, and taking his frail raft in tow, we continued 
our course. : 

‘The river had now become broader, and in those places 
where the channel was not divided by islands, seemed to be 
a couple of hundred yards in width. We passed numerous 
small islands, generally covered with thorns and jungle, and 
not far from Tekrit signs of cultivation began to appear on 
the left bank. Some machines for raising the water stood 
on the river bank, and several flocks of sheep and goats were 
grazing on the plain. Ruins and mounds were visible in 
the distance on the right bank, which continued desert. 
The river still increased in width, and the banks on either 
side were flat and level. ‘We arrived in the evening at 
Tekrit, where we tied our raft to the shore and remained 
for the night. 

Tekrit, which is reckoned by the raftsmen as halfway 
between Mosul and Baghdad, is now a small town of a few 
hundred houses, but was once a place of considerable size. 
It was the birthplace of the celebrated Saladin, whose 
father, a Kurdish chief, governor of the town, inhabited the 
castle. This fortress is built on the summit of an enormous 
rock of sandstone rising from the water to a height of 
nearly two hundred feet, and is surrounded on three sides 
by a broad and deep ditch, formerly filled, according to the 
inhabitants, from the Tigris, The town is surrounded by 
walls, now dilapidated and decayed, within which were 
heaps of rubbish, interspersed with ruined mosques and other 
large edifices. The huts of which the modern town is com- 
posed are of the most wretched description. We were told 
that the remains of some Christian churches still exist. 

The only celebrity which Tekrit at present enjoys is the 
loquacity of the inhabitants, a man of Tekrit being commonly 
reported to talk more than two women of any other place. 
‘We were not informed whether the powers of the women 
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were in due proportion to those of their lords. We here saw 
the first date-palm-tree, and also the first of the circular, 
tub-shaped boats, made of wicker and covered with a coating 
of pitch and bitumen, which are the common craft at 
Baghdad, where they are called kufas. Here also we 
changed our raftsmen, The two who had accompanied us 
from Mosul returned thither by land, handing us over to 
others who were to accompany us to Baghdad. 

Resuming our journey next morning, in a few hours we 
arrived at a place on the left hank called Imam Dur, where 
stand a village and the tomb of a Mussulman saint. It was 
here that the Emperor Julian, called the Apostate, died, and 
that his successor Jovian preserved the remnant of his army 
by surrendering to Sapor, as the price of a humiliating peace, 
all the Roman possessions to the east of the Tigris. He 
subsequently, according to Gibbon, crossed the river on “a 
floating bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, 
covered with a floor of earth and fascines,” and from hence 
commenced his retreat. On this now waste and desert 
spot, which still continues to bear the name of Dura, it is 
supposed that the image was erected by Nebuchadnezzar, 
before which all the people of the land were to bow down. 
“ Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold, whose 
height was threescore cubits and the breadth thereof six 
cubits; he set it up in the plain of Dura in the province of 
Babylon.” 

It blew hard from the south during the whole day, and 
consequently we made but very little way, the waves being 
sometimes so strong as to break against and wash over the 
raft, We passed the mouth of the great canal called Nahrwan, 
of which Captain Jones, the Resident at Bushire, subsequently 
gave us a detailed account. By his description, it must have 
been of great size and length. Branching from the main 
channel, it spread out over the face of the country around. 
The remains of innumerable villages and towns, whose 
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inhabitants must have lived on the produce of the soil, attest 
the fertility created by its waters. Its high banks can still 
be traced for a great distance across the plain. Its bed, 
however, as is generally the case with the remains of ancient 
canals, is filled up with sand, and along its course the 
extensive ruins of large towns which stood in the vicinity 
still exist, 

In the evening we arrived opposite the ruins of Iski, 
or old Baghdad, which are of considerable extent. The 
remains of this late Persian or early Arab town, which was 
built of small stones and mud, have obtained the name 
which they now bear from the Arabs. The high wind still 
continuing, we remained here for the night, and towards 
morning it began to rain, and the weather became more 
boisterous. We made, nevertheless, a little way, and passed, 
on some high ground on the right bank, shortly after leaving 
Iski Baghdad, a heap of ruins called Ashek. 

‘We next passed Samara, a town seemingly of some size 
and population, on the left bank. A tower of great height, 
it is said two hundred feet, is the most remarkable of the 
ruins. Of considerable diameter at the base, it narrows 
by degrees towards the top, a spiral ascent winding round 
its exterior to the summit, which is flat. Great heaps of 
rubbish, which covered the remains of the ancient town, are 
strewn about. It was here that the Roman army under 
Jovian, on their retreat from Ctesiphon, after the death of 
Julian, took refuge, after fighting with the Persians for a 
long and weary day. It was afterwards chosen as a residence 
by Motassem, the eighth Abbasside Khalif, when he left 
Baghdad, with whose inhabitants he was displeased. It is 
now much venerated by the Persians, as the burial-place 
of some of the Imams of the blood of Ali, the twelfth and 
last of whom, the Imam Mehdi, is to come forth at the 
end of the world, and take to Paradise those who have 
called on him through life. 
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Drifting slowly in the teeth of the wind past Samara, 
we continued to make a little way in spite of the gale, and 
in the evening arrived in the vicinity of some ruins called 
Establat, where our raft was tied to the bank for the night. 
The next day continued squally and wet, but we nevertheless 
persevered, and in some hours arrived at a mass of ruins of a 
different description from those we had hitherto seen. Walls 
and arches of brick on which were some traces of ornament, 
the remains of a number of towers, and other ruins, covered 
for a considerable extent the plain on the left bank. These 
were the ruins of Kadesia, a great city in the time of 
the last Persian kings and early khalifs. Near it was 
fought, during three days, the decisive battle between the 
Arabs under Saad, the general of the Khalif Omar, and the 
Persians under Rustum, the general of Yezdigird, the last 
of the Sassanian kings. The former ultimately obtained a 
complete victory, overthrowing the Persian monarchy and 
establishing Islamism as the religion of the East. 

Towards evening the wind freshened, and after some 
time became so strong that we were unable to contend 
against it. We accordingly tied up the kelek near a vil- 
lage on the right bank, which now began to be peopled 
and cultivated in the neighbourhood of the huts. A 
number of machines for raising water from the river to 
the level of the bank, some 20 feet above, were at work. 
The power employed was horses, which dragged up the 
water in huge bullock-skins, from which cords passed over 
rollers placed above the recess in the bank, into which the 
water was admitted from the river. When raised to the 
required height, the man who guided the horse, by a simple 
contrivance, upset the skin into a trough, whence the water 
flowed along tiny channels to the spot which it was desired 
to irrigate. The soil on both sides was alluvial, the steep 
and yellow banks being continually undermined by and 
falling into the sluggish river. 
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In the morning, finding the wind too high to allow 
us to continue our journey, we remained tied to the bank 
for the whole of that weary day. Nothing of more interest 
than an Arab village was in sight, Some heavy showers 
having fallen daring the night, the ground was sticky and 
turned into mud, through which it was anything but agree- 
able to walk. The villagers were preparing to sow their 
melons, cucumbers, and barley, for which crops they were 
irrigating and getting ready the soil, to which, even, in the 
parts devoted to the growth of melons, they did not add any 
manure. Late in the evening the wind ceased, and the rafts- 
men saying that there were no rapids or any other obstacle 
to interrupt our progress to Baghdad, we continued our voyage 
during the night, wearied as we were with a nine days’ occu- 
pation of our kelek, In the morning we found ourselves 
gliding on the calm surface of the river, flowing in a gentle 
current through the date groves which line the banks for 
some distance above Baghdad. 

At short intervals from each other the machines for 
raising water were busily employed; in some not less than 
ten horses hoisted up as many bullock-skins full of the yellow 
and turgid liqaid. There was not a breath of air to fan 
the branches of the palms, and the only sound which 
broke the silence was the creaking of these engines, The 
banks were not very high, the river had latterly widened 
considerably, and as far as the eye could reach the palm 
groves extended into the interior. The Tigris near Baghdad 
takes three or four abrupt bends, which form so many reaches, 
beyond which nothing can be seen but the forest of date- 
trees. A number of orange and lemon-trees are planted in 
rows under the date-palms, and form a kind of underwood of 
the most beautiful description, the red fruit glowing out 
from among the dark-green foliage. 

‘We passed a large ferry-boat, made, like the kufa we had 
seen at Tekrit, of wicker-work covered with a coating of 
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bitumen, and perfectly round, conveying across the river 
a number of mules from Persia laden with dead bodies 
for interment at Kerbelah or Meshed Hosein. Each mule 
carried two, some as many as six coffins, which were nothing 
more then Jong, narrow boxes made of thin deal and covered 
with felt, in which the bodies—aiter having been first buried 
for a year or two and then disinterred—were placed. The 
rich Persians send their dead for interment immediately after 
death ; but the poorer classes, who are forced to club together 
to pay the expenses of a mule for the long journey, bury 
the bodies until they have amassed the necessary means; 
by which time nothing but the bones remain, which they 
pack into these long boxes and despatch, as many as six on 
one mule, to their last resting-place, near the grave of' the 
martyred Imam. 

Borne round an abrupt turn, at the point of which was a 
wall that seemed to have been built to prevent the further 
encroachments of the river, we saw a few small houses on 
the bank, A number of men and women, nearly all mounted 
on white donkeys, were passing to and fro; and at some dis- 
tance, towering over the forest of palms, in the centre of 
which we seemed to be, appeared the golden domes and 
slender minarets of the great mosque of Kathimain, where are 
interred the bodies of two most holy Imams of the Sheah 
sect of the Mussulman religion. This is a great place of 
resort for the populace of Baghdad. 

‘We passed 3 mosque, which seemed exactly as if it had 
been cut intwo. One half of the dome and the building 
around, on the side next the river, having been undermined, 
had fallen into the stream. We now came to another reach, 
on entering which the city lay before us. Large, but 
straggling, and in many instances half-ruinous brick houses 
lined the banks on both sides, their bases often washed 
by the river. The windows seemed to have been pierced 
wherever wanted, there being no uniformity of level between 
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those of the same dwelling; they were small, and, an unusual 
thing in the East, without lattice-work outside, probably no 
danger or temptation for the fair inmates being apprehended 
from the river-side. We glided by a large, gloomy, and 
dilapidated-looking building on the left bank, from one of 
the windows of which we were hailed by some officers 
desirous of knowing who we were and whence we had come. 

This was the palace of the Pasha, the second dignitary 
in the Turkish empire after the Grand Vizier. Next to it 
was another house, rivalling the palace in its dirty and mean- 
looking appearance. At last we neared the bridge of boats, 
and having hailed the bridge-keepers, in a little time three 
of the boats were swung round, and we passed through the 
opening thus formed. Again we floated on, and having 
descended the stream for a quarter of a mile further through 

' the town, suddenly approached the shore, and landed at the 
foot of a terrace covered with orange-trees, behind which 
stood a handsome and solid-looking brick house. Our raft 
journey on the Tigris had now come to an end, 

The Resident and Consul-General, Colonel Kemball, being 
absent on leave, the acting Resident, Dr. Hyslop, kindly 
invited us to remain at the Residency during our stay in 
Baghdad. We found a packet of letters from Europe await- 
ing our arrival, the more welcome as we had not received any 
for upwards of six months. The Residency is a large and 
roomy building, some of the apartments looking out upon 
the Tigris being lofty and handsomely furnished, in the 
Persian style, with a profusion of mirrors. Tt is the property 
of the uncle of the late King of Oude, who resides at Baghdad, 
where he possesses many houses and much wealth of other 
descriptions, and is let by him to the British government. 
He himself was a king for a few hours after the death of the 
father of the late monarch ; but the Resident at Oude having 
quietly told him that the English government would not permit 
him to assume the sovereignty, he gave up his claim to the 
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dignity, and shortly after retired to Baghdad, where he seems 
to pasa a very agreeable existence. A detachment of a dozen 
sepoys from the Bombay army act as a guard over the Resi- 
dency, before which they mount sentry. The whole estab- 
Jishment, indeed, is kept up in a semi-Indian fashion, the 
servants being chiefly Hindoos. 

A small iron steamer belonging to the then Indian navy, 
called the “Comet,” lay at anchor in front of the windows, 
having but just returned from the monthly trip which, more 
for the purpose of keeping up political influence among the 
Arab tribes on the river banks than for postal uses, she was 
in the habit of making to Bassora. She had been built 
with some other steam-vessels for exploring purposes, hnd 
been used by Colonel Chesney in his expedition on the 
Euphrates, and had for some years been employed in her 
present service. The Turks, jealous of the influence which 
our possession of the oily steamer on the river gave us 
among the Arabs, had lat€ly put on a craftof their own, 
which lay side by side with the “Comet,” and contrasted 
most unfavourably with her in appearance, looking dirty 
and slovenly begide the trim English boat. 

We dismissed and backsheeshed our gallant guard, our 
useful protector against the Shammar, and also our raftsmen, 
the latter proceeding at once to break up and sell the few 
timbers which composed the slender framework of our kelek, 
in order to return the next morning to Tekrit. 

The day following our arrival being Christmas-day, we 
accompanied Dr. Hyslop to an apartment in the house 
occupied by the missionaries from the Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews, which had been fitted up as a church. 
There were two missionaries, Messrs. Brohl and Hepstein, 
resident at Baghdad for a great portion of the year. They 
were both married, and one of the ladies had not long before 
come out from England to take up her abode in the city of 
the Khalifs. Our congregation consisted of the officers 
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of the steamer, those of them who were married having 
their families with them, a few English residents, and two 
converts, one an old, the other a young man, who, on this 
festival day, appeared to represent the result of the labours 
of the missionaries among the Israelites. In the evening 
Dr. Hyslop assembled at dinner all the English residents 
and employés at Baghdad, and we sat down a party of 
twenty, including the Nawaub of Oude, who, being flanked 
on either side by a companion speaking his own language, 
talked continually, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy him- 
self and his dinner. The usual Christmas fare of Old 
England was not wanting, and the orthodox roast-beef and 
plum-pudding was placed before us in the heart of the 
ity of Haroun al Raschid. 

Next day we went, accompanied by Dr. Hyslop, to wait 
on the Pasha. The palace; round which loitered a number 
of Bashi Bazouks, or irregular horsemen, is a huge building 
of brick ; like almost all the other houses in Baghdad, dila- 

idated, and in a semi-ruinous condition. Half-rotten long 
_#®boden galleries run round the courts, which were thronged 
idlers and Arabs from the villages on the left bank and 

the marshes of the Hindiyah, the Bedoween never, if they can 
avoid it, entering within the walls. A few sentries belonging 
to the regular troops, of whom there was a small body in the 
city, were posted about, their appearance and the state of their 
clothing not speaking much for the regularity of their pay. 
The Pasha received us in @ large and not over-clean apart- 
ment, with s#indows overlooking the river, the walls of which 
were nakedlgnd bare, and the only furniture the usual divan 
and a few dane irs, on one of which he himself sat. 
After the usual coffeagmieipes, inquiries after his Excellency’s 
health, hé desired to know ou¥reasons for coming to Baghdad. 
He commended our intention of going to Kerbelah and 
Meshed Ali, on our way to the ruins of Babylon; a journey 
which, he said, could be performed in safety, as the plun- 
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dering parties of the Aneyza had not been ont for some 
time. 

The dignitary who lived in this rather plain manner, 
divested of the state which is so dear to the mind of an 
Oriental, was a man of some fifty-five or sixty years, with an 
exceedingly sharp and cunning expression of countenance. 
He was surrounded by a few of his secretaries and employés, 
who seemed also to have all their wits about them. Yet this 
was a personage whose pashalic extended, in former days, 
from that of Diarbekir to the Persian Gulf, thus compre- 
hending the ancient Assyria and Babylonia, and whose 
authority yet reached from the Zab to Bussora, and from the 
Persian frontier to the desert, as fur as the Bedowcen tribes 
find it convenient or beneficial for the moment to acknow- 
ledge it. The salary and allowances of this frugal individual 
equalled those of the Governor-General of India, not to 
mention the enormous sums which by the most oppressive 
means he wrung from the Arabs and villagers of the great 
province over which he raled. 

Having been promised letters to the Governors of Ker- 
belah, Meshed Ali, and Hilleh, we took our leave, the 
numerous and odoriferous crowd filling the halls and galleries 
making room for us to pass through their ragged ranks. 
This Pasha has most likely ere now returned to Constan- 
tinople with the spoils of his short tenure of office, which, if 
a portion only of the stories we afterwards heard of his 
exactions be correct, must have been enormous. JJis name 
is indifferent. Individual dignitaries of this description are 
remembered only by those who have suffered some act of 
spoliation more than usnally severe. Pashas, as Captain 
Marryat remarks, are ephemeral beings, and, without parti- 
cularizing any individual, it is in general enough to say with 
him, of any member of a class so fleeting and evanescent, 
“There was a Pasha.” 

We spent the remainder of the day in roaming about 
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the bazaars, which are considered the largest, after those of 
Constantinople, of any city in the Turkish empire. They 
are lofty and vaulted, being arched over with brick, the 
openings which admit light through the roof being 
covered in summer with awnings to exclude the rays of the 
sun. The shops are large and filled with merchandise of 
every kind, the whole stock of some consisting of the kefias, 
or handkerchiefs of gaudy colours worn on their heads 
by the Arabs, which form an important manufacture of 
Baghdad. The population is of many races and religions, 
Turks, Arabs, Persians, and Christians, and, strange to say, 
a couple of Italians had found their way to this distant 
city, and had established themselves in it as watchmakers 
and jewellers. The crowd was, particularly in the morn- 
ings, very dense, and it was often difficult, especially on 
horseback, to make way through it. The cries of the 
various itinerant pedlars, water, sherbet, and fruit sellers, 
were deafening. A Kurd or a Persian might sometimes be 
seen offering for sale his jacket, or some other portion of his 
clothing, that he might raise the funds necessary to enable 
him to purchase some article which, too tempting to be 
resisted, he had set his fancy on. 

It was curious to observe how the different characters of 
the various nationalities around betrayed themselves at once. 
The Persian and Christian shopkeeper, the instant any one 
stopped for a moment in front of his goods, became excited 
at the prospect of a customer, and manifested his eagerness 
to sell by a ready obsequiousness and profuse civility; while, 
on the contrary, the stately and turbaned Turk seemed to 
consider that it was he who conferred a favour on his cus- 
tomers by allowing them to purchase his wares. As usual 
in the East, each trade has its separate bazaar. Some of 
the silk manufactures that were shown to us were especially 
fine, and the colours most vivid and brilliant. Some abbas, 
of thick blue silk, in which arabesque patterns of gold were 
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woven, were remarkably beautiful, and were intended as 

presents from the Sultan and Governors of-provinces to such 

Arab chiefs asthey wished to honour. The passages through 

the bazaars are of clay, which, from the constant traffic, 

is as hard as stone, and being kept moist, cool in summer. 

Many of the bazaars are in a half-ruinons condition, and 

some are altogether shut up. Though the trade of Baghdad 

is still so brisk, it has very much declined from its former 

importance, and probably the amount of commerce which 

enlivens its busy marts is not now the fourth of what it was 

when, in the palmy days of the Khalifs, the residence of the 

successors of the Prophet, frequented by merchants from all 

parts of Persia and Arabia, boasted a proud pre-eminence 

over the other cities of the East. Once containing, it is said, 

a population of 500,000, and within a recent period a fifth of | 
that number, it is thought that the inhabitants do not now 

exceed 60,000, if even there are so many. The vast and 

empty spaces contained within the circuit of the walls, and 
strewn with ruined heaps of rubbish and filth, show the pre- 

sent decadence of the city from its past glory, which the “ Thou-- 
sand and One Nights,” with its stories of the adventures of 
the Khalif Haroun al Raschid, his Grand Vizier, Giaffar, and 
Mesrour, has made a household word throughout Europe. 

No remains whatever exist of the palace of the Khalifs. 
The houses that now stand bear, in their slovenly, neglected, 
and dilapidated appearance, signs of the comparatively lan- 
guishing state of the town, and the mosques and other public 
edifices show but too plainly the indifference or poverty of 
the True Believers. In short, it would seem as if long- 
continued oppression and misrule had nearly done their 
worst. The once-thronged town, with its stately palaces 
and closely-buili houses, formerly filled with a teeming 
population, now appears in a fair way to become what 
many once even greater cities in the same region are 
already—a waste and desolate wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Te desert comes up to the very walls of Baghdad. 

The town is entered by three gates ; one of which, that on 
the eastern side, or side furthest from the river, is bricked up, 
in consequence of its being that by which Sultan Murad 
entered the city after he had captured it from the Persians. 
This custom of walling up a gate through which a great 
personage has passed on a memorable occasion, is very wide- 
spread in the East. Boabdil, the last Moorish monarch of 
Granada, made it his last request of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
to close up for ever the gate by which he left his palace of 
the Alhambra. The jackals come in troops to the foot of 
the walls at night, and feed on the garbage and filth that 
is thrown over, retreating to their holes and hiding-places 
during the day. 

On the bank of the river, a few hundred yards from the 
water, are melon and cucumber-; gardens, well irrigated anfl 
cultivated; but the desert extends all around the back of 
thetown. The other gates are shut from sunset to sunrise, 
and are always guarded by a small party of regular troops. 
In the present deplorable state of the government, the 
Bedoween plunder and foray, almost unchecked, up to the very 
walls of the town, and revenge upon the unhappy inhabitants 
the oppressions and exactions which they undergo at the 
hands of their Turkish rulers. 

The Residency, like all the other houses of any size in 
the city, is built with courts, round which are serdaubs, or 
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semi-subterranean apartments, inhabited only during the 
summer heats. The winters at Baghdad are sometimes very 
severe, and, although snow does not fall, there is often a 
smart frost, and the winds sweeping over the surface of the 
desert are bitterly cold. Captain Selby, the commander of 
the “Comet,” told us that he had seen the ice an inch thick on 
the paddle-boxes of his vessel, during the course of one winter 
rather more severe than usual. In summer the heat is in- 
tense, often rising to 140° Fahrenheit in the shade. When 
this is the case, the inhabitants sleep in the open air, upon 
the housetops, which are surrounded with walls of some feet 
in height for the sake of privacy. 

We had, from the top of a minaret which we ascended for 
the purpose, a fine view of both the modern and ancient towns, 
built respectively on the east and west banks of the river, 
and connected by the rotten bridge of boats. The older 
town existed before the time of Haroun al Raschid, who built 
the more recent city on the east or the left bank of the Tigris. 
It was also surrounded by high embattled walls and towers, 
beyond which suburbs seemed to extend for some distance. 
Graveyards occupied a large space within the walls, and there 
was also a large portion of ground lying waste and covered 
with heaps of rubbish and ruins. In the centre of one of the 
cemeteries stood the tomb of Zobeide, the favourite Sultana of 
Haroun al Raschid, a low octagon building surmounted by 
a cone shaped like a pine-apple, the whole kept bright with 
whitewash. In this mausoleum, it is said, the bodies of 
Zobeide and of another wife of the Khalif yet remain un- : 
disturbed in their sarcophagi. 

At some miles’ distance from the walls of the city on the 
west bank we saw a huge structure which appeared like a 
tower standing solitary in the desert. This was Akarkonf, 
aruin composed of sun-dried bricks, and of the Babylonian 
era, Even in its present state—a large portion of its upper 
part, which has been washed down by the winter rains, 
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forming a mass of débris round the base—it is considerably 
more than one hundred feet in height. With what object 
this building was erected no one has been able to discover, 
and it has not yet been ascertained whether, as its appearance 
would seem to indicate, it is solid, or whether there are 
chambers in the interior, A number of date-trees grew 
within the walls of the city on both sides of the river, and gave 
@ peculiar aspect to the scene, the delicate green of the palms 
contrasting with the snowy whiteness of the house-tops 
which they overshadowed. There were also many small 
gardens in which fig-trees, vines, and pomegranates were care- 
fully cultivated, but, the season being so advanced, they looked 
bare and waste. The gilded cupolas of the great mosque of 
Kathimain, the burial-place of the two Imams of the Sheah 
sect of Moslems, Tukah and Moussa Kathim, from the latter 
of whom it appears to take its name, glittered in the sun- 
beams, towering high over the surrounding date groves. The 
domes of some other mosques, none of which were of any 
great size or celebrity, were to be seen scattered through the 
town. The desert stretched away on all sides into the far 
distance, the sight losing itself in the boundless waste. 

We started from Baghdad on the 28th December, on our 
projected expedition to Kerbelah, Meshed Ali, and the ruins 
of Babylon, taking with us a cavass from the Residency, and 
also some mules to carry tents, which would be necessary in 
the desert. We crossed the river by the bridge of boats, 
rode through the old town, in a short time were clear of the 
suburbs and palm groves, and had entered on the desert. 
‘We passed one or two canals, through which the waters of 
the Tigris were brought up to the city for the purpose of 
irrigating the numerous gardens ; after which nothing broke 
the flat and dreary horizon save the embankments that tra- 
versed in every direction the level surface of the plain, mark- 
ing the live of the ancient canals that at pne time intersected 
it, and with their waters bore fertility to the thirsty soil. 
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It sometimes occurred that three of these embankments 
yan side by side, a circumstance for which it might be diffi- 
cult to assign a reason, if it were not explained by what is 
still sometimes seen, though on a very much smaller scale, 
near some of the villages whose grounds are irrigated with 
water brought by canals. 

The bank, originally thrown up on either side when the 
canal was first formed, becomes higher and higher on each 
occasion that the channel is cleaned out, a process which in a 
sandy country must be frequently repeated, so that at last it 
becomes less laborious to cut a new canal by the side of the 
old one than to bring the clay in baskets up the banks 
thus raised. In the course of time this second canal, also 
having been filled up, the three banks remain side by side, 
stretching away into the distance, useless, save as a shelter 
and lurking-place for a plundering party of Bedoween. 
Though a waste and wilderness for man, the desert seemed to 
be a resting-place for birds, covered as it was in many places 
with a small plant of some inches in height, resembling at a 
distance the camel-thorn. Hundreds of thousands of sand 
grouse, whose dense flocks sometimes obscured the setting sun, 
found apparently their sustenance in the ends of the young 
shoots. These birds, in size approaching that of a grouse, 
which, although fawn-coloured, they resemble in appear- 
ance, being feathered down to the feet, seem to exist in 
immense numbers all round the edges of the deserts of Arabia. 
In large flocks they are very wild, seldom allowing the 
sportsman to approach within gunshot; but when in packs of 
ten or twenty, they become quite tame, and sometimes remain 
on the ground till they are almost trodden on. They are 
occasionally snared by the Arabs, who seldom throw away 
a shot upon small game, but are not in much request among 
the natives, who do not seem to appreciate the excellent 
food within their reach. In taste, when cooked, they 
strongly resemble a grouse. 
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‘We passed the dry beds of two canals of much larger 
dimensions than any of those which we had seen in such 
numbers. These were the Nabr Sarsar and the Nahr Malka, 
the construction of which is attributed to Nebuchadnezzar. 
They served as a means of communication in ancient times 
for ships between the Tigris and Euphrates, which they 
connect, as well as for irrigating the adjacent country. The 
Emperor Trajan made use of and repaired the latter in his 
wars with the Parthians. At every six miles on the road to 
Kerbelah there is a caravanserai. Having passed two of 
these, we halted at the third, and pitched our tent on the high 
platform erected in the centre of the court, or square. A 
deep well sunk in the vicinity supplied water, and a number 
of muleteers, who, with their mules were returning from 
Kerbelah, where they had deposited their loathsome burlens, 
excited by the prospect of backsheesh, made themselves as 
useful as they could in pitching the tents and getting fuel. 

Our next day’s journey to Kerbelah by Moussaib being 
reckoned at nine hours, we made an early start, and reached 
the latter place, where we were to cross the Euphrates, in 
four hours, our road lying over as desert and waste a coun- 
try, intersected with the remains of ancient canals, as that 
we had traversed the previous day. Near the Euphrates 
some date-palms appeared, which increased in number as we 
neared Moussaib, Riding through some narrow lanes, we 
arrived at a bridge of boats, which we crossed, and stopped for 
a short time on the opposite side. Owing to its being a 
halting-place for the caravans from Persia to Kerbelah, a 
small bazaar had been formed to supply the wants of the 
pilgrims, and yourt (or thick boiled milk), butter, and fresh 
cakes of bread were brought to us by the Arab women who 
inhabited the wigwams made of brushwood that stood around. 
We here dismissed the Bashi Bazouks we had brought with 
us from Baghdad, and obtaining a few more from a Turkish 
officer who seemed to exercise authority over the few inhabit- 
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ants in the place, we rode on over the desert to Kerbelah, 
which we reached in a few hours. Our road for some time 
before arriving there lay along the course of a deep and 
wide canal running at a low level between steep banks, and 
conveying the waters of the Euphrates to the palm groves 
and town of Kerbelah. On both sides of us were gardens 
and wide-spreading groves of date-trees. A number of 
water-machines lined the banks of the canal, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the burial-place'of Hosein was, in cultivation and 
appearance, similar to that of Baghdad itself. 

Tt was late in the evening, and the sun had set for some 
time, when we arrived at the gate of the town, which, after 
some delay, was opened to admit us, as we had taken the 
precaution of sending on one of our Bashi Bazouks with our 
letter to the Caimacam from the Pasha of Baghdad. We 
rode through the dark and narrow streets, dimly lighted by 
the lanterns which the Caimacam had sent; and, after a 
number of sudden turns and windings to the right and left, 
reached his house, where he invited us to remain while in 
Kerbelah. 

As usual, it was a miserable, tumble-down building; at 
one corner of which, in a dilapidated room with a brick floor, 
we took up our abode. The next day we spent in seeing 
the town. Though of no great extent, it seemed a place 
of considerable stir and activity, the streets and bazaars 
being thronged with a dense crowd of pilgrims to the tomb 
of Hosein. 

The circumstances attending the last moments of this 
martyr and saint, as he is regarded by the Sheahs, are 
affectingly related by Gibbon. The second son of Fatima 
and Ali, the daughter and nephew of Mohammed—his elder 
brother Hassan having, after the assassination at Cufa 
of his father Ali, then Khalif, refused the sovereignty— 
‘Hosein was by a large party of the faithful regarded as the 
true and lawful successor of the Prophet. However, the 
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Khalifat had been seized, at the death of Ali, by Moawiyah, 
the son of Abu Sophian, the head of the house of Ommiyah, 
long the deadly enemy, and at last the convert of the Prophet 
himself. This skilful and unscrupulous ruler had contrived 
to have the Khalifat, hitherto elective, made an hereditary 
dignity, and his son Yezid was recognised by a large portion 
of the Moslems as the successor of the Prophet of God and the 
lawfal Commander of the Faithful. Hosein, however, refused 
to submit to his authority, and remained for some time at 
Medina, near the tomb of his grandfather, awaiting the course 
of events. “The primogeniture of the line of Hashem and 
the holy character of grandson of the Apostle, had centred 
in his person, and he was at liberty to prosecute his claim 
against Yezid, the tyrant of Damascus, whose vices he 
despised, and whose title he had never deigned to acknow- 
ledge. A. list was secretly transmitted from Cufa to Medina 
of one hundred and forty thousand Moslems who professed 
their attachment to his cause, and who were eager to draw 
their swords so soon as he should appear on the banks of the 
Euphrates. Against the advice of his wisest friends, he 
resolved to trust his person and family in the hands of a 
perfidious people. He traversed the deserts of Arabia with 
a timorous retinue of women and children; but, as he ap- 
proached the confines of Irak, he was alarmed by the solitary 
or hostile face of the country, and suspected either the de- 
fection or ruin of his party. His fears were just. Obeidollah, 
the Governor of Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks of 
an insurrection, and Hosein, in the plain of Kerbelah, waa 
encompassed by a body of five thousand horse, who inter- 
cepted his communication with the city and with the river. 
He might still have escaped to a fortress in the desert that 
had defied the power of Czsar and Chosrves, and confided in 
the fidelity of the tribe of Tai, which would have armed ten 
thousand warriors in his defence. In a conference with the 
chief of the enemy he proposed the option of three honourable 
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conditions—that he should be allowed to return to Medina, 
or be stationed in-a frontier garrison against the Turks, or 
safely conducted to the presence of Yezid. But the com- 
mands of the caliph or his lieutenant were stern and absolute, 
and Hosein was informed that he must either submit, as a 
captive and a criminal, to the Commander of the Faithful, 
or expect the consequences of hisrebellion. ‘Do you think,’ 
replied he, ‘to terrify me with death?’ And during the 
short réspite of a night he*prepared with calm and solemn 
resignation to encounter his fate. He checked the lamen- 
tations of his sister Fatima, who deplored the impending 
ruin of his house. ‘Our trust,’ said Hosein, ‘is in God 
alone. All things both in heaven and earth must perish 
and return to their Creator. My brother, my father, my 
mother were better than me, and every Moslem has an 
example in the Prophet.’ He pressed his friends to consult 
their safety by a timely flight; they unanimously refused to 
desert or survive their beloved master, and their courage was 
fortified by a fervent prayer and the assurance of Paradise. 
On the morning of the fatal day he mounted on horseback, 
with his sword in one hand and the Koran in the other. 
His generous band of martyrs consisted only of thirty-two 
horse and forty foot; but their flank and rear were secured 
by the tent-ropes and by a deep trench which they had filled 
with lighted fagots, according to the practice of the Arabs. 
The enemy advanced with reluctance, and one of their chiefs 
deserted with twenty followers to claim the partnership of 
inevitable death. In every close onset or single contest the 
despair of the Fatimites was invincible; but the surrounding 
multitudes galled them from a distance with a cloud of arrows, 
and the horses and men were successively slain: a truce waa 
allowed on both sides for the hour of prayer, and the battle 
at length expired by the death of the last of the companions 
of Hosein. Alone, weary and wounded, he seated himself 
at the door of his tent. As he tasted a drop of water he 
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was pierced in the mouth by a dart, and his son and nephew, 
two beautiful youths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his 
hands to heaven—they were full of blood—and he uttered a 
funeral prayer for the living and the dead. In a transport 
of despair his sister issued from the tent, and adjured the 
general of the Cufians that he would not suffer Hosein to be 
murdered before his eyes. A tear trickled down his venerable 
beard, and the boldest of his soldiers fell back on every side 
as the dying hero threw himself among them. The re- 
morseless Shamer, a name detested by the faithful, reproached 
their cowardice, and the grandson of Mohammed was slain 
with three-and-thirty strokes of lances and swords. After they 
had trampled on his body, they carried his head to the Castle 
of Cufa, and the inhuman Obeidollah struck it on the mouth 
with a cane, ‘Alas!’ exclaimed an aged Mussulman, ‘on 
these lips have I seen the lips of the Apostle of God.’ In 
a distant age and climate the tragic scene of the death of 
Hosein will awaken the sympathy of the coldest reader. On 
the annual festival of his martyrdom, in the devout pilgrim- 
age to his sepulchre, his Persian votaries abandon their souls 
to the religious frenzy of sorrow and indignation.” 

No signs of the stagnation and decay which we had 
hitherto met with in every town we had passed through, were 
to be seen in Kerbelah. Every available space was covered 
with houses standing close together, and many were in 
course of erection. Some Hindoo Moslem devotees had 
taken up their permanent residence near the grove of 
the Imam, in whose suite they hoped to enter into 
Paradise, and others had come from their remote homes, 
through Afghanistan and Persia, to pray at the shrine of 
the saint, and thus obtain his goodwill hereafter. Being a 
place of such peculiar sanctity, no Christians are allowed to 
live within the walls of Kerbelah. It is with difficulty that 
they are admitted even within the gates, and many scowling 
and savage glances were cast on us as we walked through 
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the bazaars, accompanied by a couple of cavasses given us 
by the Caimacam. 

‘We went as far as the gate of the court surrounding the 
mosque, within which is the tomb of the Imam, and took a 
hasty glance at the exterior of the sacred building. Our cavasses 
hurried us on as much as they could, fearing that a crowd 
of the surrounding fanatics, exasperated at the sight of 
Christians profaning the sepulchre with their glance, might 
proceed to some excesses. 

They brought us, however, to the house of a merchant, 
who, having lived for some time at Baghdad, where he had 
been in some manner served by the Resident, at once, on 
learning we were English, invited us to go up to a window 
in his house which looked into the courtyard of the mosque, 
from whence we could have a quiet and undisturbed view 
of the whole building. 

The lower part or body of the mosque of Hosein is ofa 
square form, covered with enamelled tiles painted in white, 
blue, and gold, and with scrolls of various designs, no portion 
of wall or masonry being visible. The centre of this brilliantly- 
decorated structure is crowned by a gilded dome, about the 
quantity of the precious metal consumed in which various 
stories are related by the people of Kerbelah, who assert that 
it is covered with thin plates of gold. Three lofty minarets, 
the galleries encircling which near the summit, as well as the 
cupolas surmounting them, are also gilt, stand at the corners 
of the main building; and from them, five times every day, 
the faithful are called to prayer. The long and slender stems 
of these minarets are also covered with enamelled tiles, on 
which are painted some gaudily-coloured arabesques, the 
designs of which struck us by their extreme beauty and 
intricacy. The court round the mosque, being unpaved, was 
composed of nothing but the soil, which had been pemntly 
disturbed in many places. 

In this narrow court, which is surrounded on all sides by 
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houses, the bodies of those whose relatives are sufficiently 
affectionate to bring them thither, and rich enough to pay 
the sums demanded by the Imams and guardians of the tomb 
of the saint for permission to inter them near that hallowed 
spot, are buried by the Persian and other Sheahs. A lurge 
price is sometimes exacted for this permission, the priests 
proportioning their demands according to the wealth of the 
deceased and his relatives. On payment of a very large sum 
indeed, a body may be interred in the interior of the mosque, 
near the tomb of Hosein himself; but such an enormous 
amount is asked for this privilege, that there are few whose 
wealth, piety, or affection can stand the ordeal. Conse- 
quently, the privilege is but seldom claimed, although he 
whose remains are buried near those of the Imam is entitled 
to the same position near the saint when on the last day he 
will arise and lead the faithful into Paradise. 

The greater number of bodies brought to Kerbelah are 
simply carried into the mosque, laid down on the tomb of 
Hosein, and then brought out and buried anywhere in the 
cemeteries or in pits dug for the purpose. It is quite 
sufficient that a corpse be near that of the prophet to be 
assured that on the last day the saint will take it, reunited to 
the soul, under his protection, and lead it into the joys of ever- 
lasting happiness. A small tax is levied at the gate by the 
Turkish government upon every coffin brought into the town, 
and numerous are the attempts made by pious yet economical 
sons and brothers to defraud the revenue of the sum thus raised. 
A short time before the period of our visit 2 man who was 
known not to belong to the town was observed by the astute 
sentry bringing in a bag of barley, which the upright soldier, 
who suspected a trick, and whom nothing but a bribe could 
corrupt—(in this case the delinquent was too poor to offer 
one)— insisted on examining. Underneath a covering of barley 
was found the skeleton of the bearer’s father, which he was 
thus placing surreptitiously, and without paying the usual tax 
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for such a benefit, under the guardianship of the saint. A 
double fee was at once demanded from the detected cheater 
of the Sultan, but whether his piety and affection stood 
such a test we were not informed. But few bodies are 
admitted into the town at a time, as they arrive at some 
periods of the year in such numbers, that, if all were 
permitted to enter together, disease might ensue, and in 
addition the streets would be too thronged for passage. A 
thousand sometimes arrive by a single caravan, which is also 
accompanied by a vast number of devotees, making a kind 
of minor hadj, or pilgrimage. We subsequently met one of 
these caravans on our return to Baghdad, whose numbers did 
not fall short of 5000 individuals, mounted, some on horses, 
others on camels, and the women in takhterawans, or litters 
borne by mules. The greater number of the pilgrims, how- 
ever, were on foot, in which manner they had accomplished 
their long and weary journey. 

After leaving the mosque of Hosein, we went to that of 
Imam Abbas, which we saw in the same manner from the 
roof of a house, whose owner, having travelled to more 
tolerant regions, gave us admittance. It was in many respects 
similar to that of Hosein, the walls being covered with painted 
tiles, as well as the dome, which in this respect differed from 
the former. Two minarets of coloured brick stood at the 
angles, from whence the muezzin was chanting forth his 
profession of faith and summons to the Moslems to pray.’ 
Around the mosque was a narrow unpaved court surrounded 
with houses, like that round the other mosque, and apparently 
also used as a cemetery. This was filled with a number of 
priests and pilgrims, the latter apparently employing the 
intervals between their devotions in squatting on the ground 
with their backs to the mosque; in which position they 
remained listless and idle, chatting lazily with each other. 

From the elevated position we occupied on both occasions 
we were unable to obtain a glance into the interior of both 
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mosques, the gateways of which were richly decorated in 
colours and ornamented in various ways. Having seen 
as much as possible of these celebrated sanctuaries, we 
visited the small and narrow bazaars, which were thronged 
and crowded to excess, and, possibly on account of the pre- 
dominance of Persians, even more dirty and filthy than those 
of most Turkish towns. The shops were very poor, the little 
merchandise for sale being such as would be likely to suit the 
surrounding Arab tribes, the pilgrims making their purchases 
in Baghdad. Kefias and abbas were the chief articles, besides 
provisions, which formed the bulk of the goods exposed. 

A number of amulets and charms are manufuctured by 
some native jewellers, one of which, by" our directions, was 
purchased by a cavass, who, however, was obliged to return it to 
the shopkeeper. The man was furious at the idea of having sold 
it to a Christian, as it, contained a blessing from the Koran of 
double virtue from having been made in the neighbourhood 
of the holy tomb, This slight incident may serve to show 
the amount of fanaticism, predominant even over the love of 
gain, still animating the Moslems in a place like Ker- 
belah, where they dare to give vent to their real feelings. 

In the afternoon we rode round the town, outside the 
walls, through gardens and palm groves, intersected every- 
where at short intervals by canals. These we crossed on frail 
bridges made of palm trunks, some not more than two feet 
wide, but over which the horses passed fearlessly and safely. 
The canals have to be kept open by the most continuous 
labour; the soft and friable soil on both sides perpetually 
falling into and filling up the bed. The palm groves are in 
summer a favourite resort of the inhabitants of Kerbelah, 
who come out to sit under the grateful shade and enjoy 
the “Kif,” so dear to an Oriental, drinking coffee and 
sherbet. 

Having no inducement to remain longer at Kerbelah, we 
left it next morning, and rode in e short time to Touarij, a 
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place composed of a few huts on the Hindiyah canal, near 
which there is an ancient mound. This great canal, once 
conferring the inestimable benefit of fertilizing an immense 
district, now, owing to Turkish rapacity and misgovern- 
ment, discharges its waters over what was lately a fertile 
plain with an industrious population, but is now a marsh 
on the shores of which, or on islands in its midst, a few 
half-starved Arabs obtain a precarious existence by culti- 
vating rice. Issuing from the Euphrates some miles above 
Hillah, and thence flowing in a southerly direction for many 
miles, passing by Kerbelah at no great distance, and lower 
down intersecting the site of Cufa, close to Meshed Ali, this 
great canal distributed its waters through numerous chan- 
nels over a vast extent of country covered with villages, 
which owed their existence to its stream. 

About half a century ago, the then Pasha of Baghdad so 
exasperated, by his cruelties and exactions, a small tribe of 
Arabs, who, living on the spot whence the canal issued from 
the river, kept in order the great sluices by which the proper 
supply of water was regulated, that in despair they fled into 
the desert, and shortly after, the river rising suddenly, the 
barriers thus left unguarded were swept away, and a great 
district of well-cultivated and populous country was sub- 
merged and converted into a succession of lakes und marshes, 
the abodes of myriads of wild fowl and beasts of prey; and 
such it has to this dayremained. Even if the country should 
ever come into the hands of a ruler anxious for improvement, 
it would take years before the swamps could again be brought 
‘under cultivation, so easy is it to undo the effects of centuries 
of industry. These lakes and marshes thus formed extend 
for 60 or 70 miles in length, the superfluous waters dis- 
charging themselves again into the river. 

At Touarij we engaged a boat to take us down the canal 
and through the marshes as far as Cufa. Our boat was large 
and strongly built, having one-mast and an ample sail, which, 
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however, was of no use, as the wind was dead against us, 
blowing steadily from the south. We were towed along the 
bank for some distance, but at last the gale became so high 
that we had to land. 

It being too late to attempt reaching Kifil that night, we 
pitched our tent on the bank. The gale continued to blow 
fresh the whole night and the next morning. There being no 
signs of its subsiding, we decided on continuing our course on 
horseback, though the road was so circuitous. Accordingly, 
again mounting our horses, we rode to Kifil, to which place 
we had intended sending them to await our retun from 
Meshed Ali, there being no bridge. The marsh, round 
which we proceeded, extending to near Hilleh, we passed 
not far from that town, leaving it on the left. We then took 
a south-westerly direction, and passed the Isirs Nimrfd, which 
rose solitary from the desert at about three or four miles’ 
distance on the right hand. 

As we intended returning by the Birs Nimrid to Baghdad, 
we did not delay to examine it, and arrived in the evening at 
Kifil, which, being the burial-place of the prophet Ezekiel, is 
chiefly inhabited by Jews. 

We encamped for the night on the bunk of the Hindiyah. 
Our horses and mules were, as before, picketed in front of the 
tents, and a careful watch was set over them, the neigh- 
bourhood enjoying the repatation of producing some very 
clever thieves. In the morning we went to the tomb of the 
Prophet, over which is a small whitewashed, pine-apple- 
shaped cone, similar in form to that over the tomb of Zobeide 
at Baghdad. It stands in the centre of the village, from 
among the scattered houses of which rise some lofty date- 
palms. Traversing a paved court, we entered a low doorway, 
over which was an inscription in Hebrew, and found ourselves 
in a small synagogue of a peculiar style of architecture, 
vaulted over, and both roof and walls covered with scroll- 
work and paintings, chiefly of flowers. A number of Hebrew 
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inscriptions were also written on tablets, and some paltry 
ornaments decorated the sides of the building. 

Opposite to the entrance was another low doorway, 
giving admittance to the chamber in which was the tomb. 
The latter was a plain platform of brick, some seven feet 
in length by four wide and six high, and covered with a 
Persian shawl. Small pieces of paper, on which were 
inscribed prayers imploring the intercession and assistance 
of the Prophet, were pasted on the sides of the platform, 
some having only recently been affixed. Similar invocations 
were hung on the walls of the chamber, which were decorated 
much in the same style as the synagogue outside. A few 
Jews were loitering about. A Rabbi on whom we called 
conducted us over the building. He informed us that once 
a year the Jews from the most distant parts of Assyria and 
Babylonia come on a pilgrimage to the tomb; at which time 
the multitude encamped round Kifil is counted by thousands, 
the tents stretching far and wide on every side. 

From the most ancient times of which we have any 
Imowledge the place seems to have been regarded as the 
veritable burial-place of Ezekiel, and the Mohammedaas still 
look upon the spot as holy, consecrated as it is by the sepul- 
chre of the Prophet. Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled in 
this country in the twelfth century, found a large number of 
Jews living at that time in Babylonia, and gives a @iecrip- 
tion of the tomb as it existed when he visited it. He attributes 
the erection of the synagogue to Jeconiah, King of{Judah, 
whose name, as well as that of Ezekiel, he says, was insetibed 
on the walls of the building. He also mentions that a large i 
library of most ancient manuscripts was then contained in the 
synagogue, the lessons on the Day of Atonement being read 
out of a Pentateuch written by Ezekiel himself. The Prince of 
the Captivity at Baghdad, and the principal Jews, used regu- 
larly to visit the synagogue, accompanied by enormous crowds 
oflsraelitish pilgrims from all parts of the East. These times 
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have now departed, and this magnificence and display per- 
mitted by the tolerant Khalifs to the subject Jews, is far 
from being followed by their degenerate successors. The 
library has disappeared, a few volumes, comparatively modern, 
alone remaining. The sixty synagogues which the traveller 
asserts to have existed as late as the twelfth century, are no 
more to be seen, and the wretched mud hovels of the pre- 
sent poverty-stricken inhabitants represent the once pros- 
perous settlement surrounding the sepulchre of the Jewish 
Prophet. 

The wind having veered round, we left our~tents, for 

which we should have no further necessity for some ‘time, 

* behind us, with our horses, at Kifil, to wait our return, and, 
again embarking on the Hindiyah, dropped down to Cufa in 
a few hours. Of this once famous city, the seat of the 
Khalifat until it was transferred to Baghdad, in 763, by the 
Khalif Al Mansoor, hardly a trace now remains; and it cer- 
tainly lessens the surprise at the total disappearance of the 
more a 6 cities, when it is found that a comparatively 
modern town of such renown is, as it were, completely blotted 
out. Some insignificant heaps of pebbles scattered over 
the surface of the plain alone remain to indicate the site of 
@ great city. 

A few huts, inhabited by Arabs, stood on the bank, and 
among these we procured mules to take us to Meshed Ali, 
which was visible at six or seven miles’ distance across the 
desert. ‘The town, which stands on the plain, on the shore of 
a lake formed at the time of the overflow of the Hindiyah, 
is of a square form, surrounded by strong and lofty walls, 
and is devoid of those palm-groves and trees which form 
such handsome appendages to Kerbelah. It stands bare and 
naked, the gilded dome of the mosque of Ali glittering in 
the sun, and with the adjoining minarets rising high above 
the roofs of the surrounding houses. We entered through a 
dilapidated gate in the town wall, and met one of our Bashi 
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Bazouks whom we had sent on, returning to us with a request 
from the mudir that we should stay at his house. 

‘We accordingly rode thither through the wretched streets, 
and found ourselves shortly after installed in the residence 
of the mudir. Our host was a short, fat, little man, who, 
different from any other Turk whom we had before met, 
made no secret of his grievances against the government; 
asserting that neither he nor his staff, his soldiers, nor any 
one else, were ever paid their just due, the money given out 
at head-quarters for the purpose being abstracted long before 
it should have reached the final claimants. 

‘The mudir, having but lately come to this part of the 
empire, had been most savagely attacked by the Baghdad 
boils, with which he was covered, one of them extending 
from his wrist to his elbow, and depriving him of the use of 
one arm for so long as it should last. He seemed convinced 
that the European doctors knew of a remedy for this disorder, 
and several times asked us to request Dr. Hyslop to send 
him something that would at once cure him. The poor 
man, what between the boils, his poverty, and, worse than 
all, his inability to enrich himself—from the lack of oppor- 
tunities of plunder at such a place as Meshed Ali—was in 
a sad state of depression. He was very anxious to know 
whether there was really treasure buried in the Birs Nimrfd, 
and-declared that, but for fear of losing money in excavating, 
he would begin to dig at once himself. He asked repeatedly 
what was done in England with the antiquities that had 
been dug up at Mosul and Babylon; and when told that 
they were put into museums that learned men might 
read the writing upon them, and thus learn all about 
the ancient people who had sculptured the “old stones,” 
he seemed more puzzled than ever at the extraordinary 
ideas of the infidels. After some time he became very 
confidential, and, tiking us apart from his servants into a 
Private room, earnestly requested us to inform the Resident 
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at Baghdad that the greater portion of the large annual sums 
which had been from time to time bequeathed by divers 
Indian potentates for the maintenance of the mosque of 
Ali, the continued payment of which had been promised by 
the British Government when the territories of the former 
donors had been annexed, was abstracted and diverted to 
other uses by the person then the channel of communication 
between the Indian Government and the priests of the 
mosque, The only remedy he saw for this sad state of 
things was that he should himself become the distributor 
of the annuities, and that the large sum, exceedirg, we 
were afterwards told, 50,000/. per annum, paid by us as the 
successors of the defunct princes, should pass through his 
hands. The poor man, in his eagerness to grasp at such a 
golden prize, was blind to the betrayal of his motives for 
making such a request; but such is often the case with an 
Oriental, who, to the deepest cunning and duplicity, often 
joins the most childish simplicity. We promised to mention 
his request, but gave him very little hope of its being granted. 
However, he himself perceived no difficulty, and already 
seemed cheered by the prospect of the gigantic system of 
peculation which he fancied he saw looming before him. 

The day after our arrival at Meshed Ali we rode for 
seven or eight miles along the shore of the lake to a cave or 
excavation in some sandstone cliffs, which is supposed by 
the Arabs to be of great extent. The mouth, or opening, 
was about fifty feet above the level of the ground, whence 
a passage, some five feet in height, penetrated straight 
into the rock for a distance of twenty paces, and then turned 
off to the right, soon after descending abruptly, and becoming 
blocked up with fallen stones and rubbish. The floor was 
covered with bat-dung, and, from the number of these 
creatures that bung to the projections of the surrounding 
rocks, the stench was abominable. Nothing further could 
be done without 2 regular exploration, and this could only 
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be effected by the removal of the rubbish, which prevented 
further advance. It seemed, however, to have far more the 
appearance of a natural than an artificial cavity, as it is 
maintained to be by the Arabs. We saw the exterior of 
the mosque of Ali from an adjoining house, in the same 
manner that we had seen those of Hosein and Abbas at 
Kerbelah. The structure itself, which is in perfect repair, 
hase much richer appearance than the two latter, being 
gilded all over from base to dome. Even the bricks of which 
it is built are covered with a thick coating of gold, which, in 
this pure and dry atmosphere, still retains its original 
brightness, The two lofty minarets which stand near, and 
whose galleries are of metal beautifully and delicately 
worked, are also covered with gilding. The designs on the 
gateway, worked out in carved and gilded bricks, are exceed- 
ingly rich and gorgeous. The slightest gleam of sunshine 
is reflected from the burnished gold surface, which glitters 
dazzlingly in the rays. 

Although containing the tomb of such a near relative of 
the Prophet, who, according to the Sheahs, should have 
succeeded him in the sovereignty over the faithful, yet the 
town is in a very decayed state, the population not exceeding 
5000, or a tenth of that of Kerbelah, which is in a much 
more prosperous condition. It is also a place of pilgrimage, 
though to a much lesser extent than the burial-place of 
Hosein, and a number of khans are set apart for the reception 
and accommodation of the pious, who contribute largely to 
the support and embellishment of the shrine. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


We left Meshed Ali on our return to Baghdad on the 4th 

of January, and having crossed the desert in a couple 
of hours to Cafa, there embarked in a small boat, and were 
towed up to Kifil in eight hours by our active crew of half- 
naked Arabs. The wind was contrary to us on this occasion 
also, as it had veered round to the north, after continuing for 
some time southerly. The wide and deep river, for so the 
Hindiyah had become, from the wearing away of its banks by 
the current, expanded sometimes into shallow lakes, through 
which our craft was poled slowly along among reeds and 
rushes. The banks of the canal and the edges of the marsh 
were cultivated in some places with crops of rice, the land 
being tilled by some aquatic Arabs, who lived in wigwams 
composed of bundles of the long reeds which grew everywhere 
in the greatest luxuriance, sometimes concealing the villages 
until we had approached quite near. 

This was a memorable day in the annals of the “ fucile.” 
Seeing at some distance before us a few teal feeding in a pool 
not far from the canal, we advanced, under cover of the bank, 
as near to them as we could. Demetri landed, and made the 
most elaborate preparations for stalking the unsuspecting 
birds, having first double-shotted the deadly but most un- 
certain weapon, for which, in spite of its numerous short- 
comings and failures, he still retained a fond affection. Just 
as he reached a large bunch of rushes which grew a few 
yards from the bank, an enormous pelican rose, heavily 
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flapping its huge wings within five yards of his feet, and the 
“facile,” to the intense surprise of all, including its owner, 
going off, the unhappy bird fell riddled and mangled before 
the delighted Demetri, who at once announced his intention 
of cooking the spoil; a resolution which the strong fishy 
odour proceeding from it soon induced him to abandon. The 
“facile” was again carefully loaded, the Arab crew taking 
lively interest in the operation, as they had evidently con- 
ceived an exalted opinion of its powers of destruction from 
the shattered state of the unfortunate bird. The chief com- 
menced cautiously to ascertain whether he could purchase 
such a valuable weapon, but the price set on it by the eluted 
Demetri was evidently far beyond his means, and with a sigh 
he dismissed the thought of obtaining the wished-for prize. 

Having landed at Kifil, the direct route to which across 
the desert from Meshed Ali was at the time unsafe, being 
exposed to the attacks of plundering parties of the Aneyza 
who were hovering about, we pitched our tents in the same 
spot that we had before encamped on, and met there our 
Uorses and muleteers, who had remained behind. The next 
morning we started for Hilleh, intending on our way to stop 
at the Birs Nimriid, which was about halfway. On approach- 
ing it, we found the soil of the plain wet and plashy, the 
winter rains having softened the surface of mud caked and 
hardened by the summer's sun. A quantity of rushes, flags, 
and other aquatic plants, among which were large flocks of 
wild geese and ducks, grew to the north of the mound, on 
which side the marsh approached nearest to it. 

The Birs Nimrid has so often been described by several 
travellers, and its form and general appearance is so well 
known, that a cursory allusion to it will be sufficient. 
The great mound rises precipitously from the plain on the 
western side, and slopes downwards more gradually to the 
opposite, or eastern. It is of a yellowish hue, from the bricks 
of which it is composed being of that colour, and is bare and 
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Jevoid of any kind of vegetation, no plants or grass finding 
sustenance for their roots on its blasted and seared sides. The 
top is crowned by a pile of brickwork fused into a solid mass 
by the action of intense heat, and great fraginents, seemingly 
torn off from it, strew the side of the mound. It is hard to 
imagine how a heat so fierce as that which has thus melted 
the brick into a solid mass of vitreous slag could have 
been produced. Lightning would seem to be the only agent 
capable of such powerful action, but it would be partial in 
its effects, while the whole of these remains are equally 
vitrified. 

The mound itself is a huge mass of bricks, clay, and 
broken pottery. Some of the remains of the terraces by 
which it formerly rose from the plain on the east side, are of 
a red-coloured brick, others are of a light yellow, and the 
two colours are kept distinct, as if each terrace was of a 
different hue. ‘Thousands of bricks on which cuneiform cha- 
racters were inscribed lay about, and there were also pieces of 
stone scattered on the surface. ‘The mortar used seemed to 
have been simply lime; a very thin coating of which, laid 
between the bricks, was now so hard and adhesive that it 
formed one body with them. The height of the whole 
structure from the level of the ground to the top of the 
brickwork at the summit is said to be 235 feet, its cir- 
cumference 2286. Near the high mound is a second but 
lower one, evidently covering some ancient ruins; but, as 
there are Mussulman sanctuaries built on it, it is not allowed 
to make excavations for the purpose of ascertaining what may 
lie buried underneath. 

It would seem to be still a matter of conjecture and 
dispute between antiquaries, what was the precise nature 
and purpose of the building of which Birs Nimriid is the 
ruin. The bricks all bear the name of Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
however, Mr. Layard says, “may have merely added to or 
rebuilt an earlier edifice.” Our supposition is that it was 
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the temple of Belus, which Herodotus describes as rising in 
terraces one above the other to the number of eight, and the 
height of a stadium, or 500 feet, the ascent from one terrace 
to the other being by flights of steps. Distinct traces and 
indications of stages have been observed by travellers. The 
Jews believe the Birs Nimrid to be the remains of the scrip- 
tural Tower of Babel. The old traveller Benjamin of Tudela 
describes it as it was in his time, particularly mentioning the 
fact that the brick walls at the top were split and shivered 
to the foundation by lightning. 

Sir R. K. Porter found towards the north-west extensive 
mounds and embankments, which in his opinion formed part 
of the ancient Babylon, and although of the mighty walls 
mentioned by Herodotus there now exist no remains which 
can be identified, yet it would appear that the city extended 
far on the western as well as the eastern bank of the river, and 
that the Birs Nimrid was contained within the circumference 
of its boundaries. The ancient Babylon being, according to 
Herodotus, about 15 miles square, there is nothing absurd or 
contradictory in this supposition, from which, if correct, it 
would also appear that the far larger portion of the city stood 
on the western bavk. At the time of its capture by Alex- 
ander, the circumference of Babylon is stated by historians to 
have been about 45 miles. He threw down and destroyed 
a large portion of the city walls, to raise the funeral pile of 
Hephestion ; and, wishing to restore the temple of Belus, em- 
ployed for the space of two months ten thousand men in clearing 
away the rubbish from the ruins. In the midst of so many con- 
flicting opinions regarding the building of which the Birs 
Nimriid is the ruin, it would seem evident, from the number 
of bricks which have been discovered bearing the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar, that, if not founded by that monarch, it 
must at least have been restored and repaired by him. The 
more thorough exploration of the neighbouring mounds may 
perhaps throw some new light upon the long-disputed question 
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as to the builder and the destination of the huge edifice 
which now stands solitary and lonely in the midst of the 
desolate waste. 

‘We arrived at Hilleh in the evening, our road, for some 
distance before reaching it, lying through palm groves and 
gardens. The town had the accustomed ruinous, deserted ap- 
pearance. We rode through the half-empty and decayed streets 
toa house which we were conducted to by a cavass whom the 
Pasha had sent to us as a guide. The town is built of 
materials chiefly brought from the neighbouring ruins of 
Babylon, from which bricks are still daily extracted in quin- 
tities, it being cheaper and less troublesome to bring them 
on donkeys for a few miles, than to make them un the spot, 
Although Hilleh is said, apparently with much exaggeration, 
to contain 10,000 inhabitants, there are no public buildings 
of any note, 

We crossed the bridge shortly after our arrival, and paid 
a visit to the Pasha, who, having only recently arrived, was 
suffering fearfully from the Baghdad boils. He had but 
lately come to his present government, which was subor- 
dinate to that of Baghdad, from Acre, where he had remained 
for some years, and his departure from which he DLitterly 
regretted. His house looked out on the river, here about 200 
yards in width. The current sluggish and the water dark and 
discoloured, it flows through the centre of the tuwn, which is 
surrounded on all sides by a wide belt of palm groves, under 
which the inhabitants spend much of their time in summer. 
The wretched bazaars are half in ruins, the few articles 
exposed for sale being those adapted to the wants of the 
neighbouring Arabs. The inhabitants are supposed tu be 
disaffected to the Turks, probably on account of successive 
spoliations, and, to keep them in order, a small body of 
troops are usually garrisoned in the town. We returned to 
our house, which belonged to the treasurer of the Pasha, 
who, by some mercantile business which he had in Baghdad, 
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had been brought into communication with English mer- 
chants, a circumstance of which he seemed very proud. 

We devoted the next day to visiting the rains of Babylon, 
and particularly the remarkable ruin called Al Hymer by 
the Arabs, lying about seven or eight miles to the east of 
Hilleh. We rode to it across the desert plain, which was 
intersected in every direction by the remains of great num- 
bers of ancient canals, showing how careful had heen, in 
former times, the cultivation of the now neglected soil. 

Al Hymer is a mound of a pyramidical form, somewhat 
similar to that of the Birs Nimrfid. Its circumference is 
said to be 276 yards, and its height about 60. The lower 
part seems to have been constructed of sun-baked bricks, 
the upper of burnt, and on the top are the remains of a 
building wholly composed of the latter. The original edifice 
is supposed to have been of a square form, rising in successive 
terraces to the summit, in the usual shape of the sacred 
structures of Mesopotamia. Many of the bricks bear inscribed 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar, or, as Dr. Hincks reads it, 
Nabukudurruchur. They are bound together with mud, 
the remarkably adhesive and solid cement used at the Birs 
Nimriid not having been employed here. The mound of 
Al Hymer does not bear any signs of having ever been sub- 
jected to the action of fire. The bricks are of a deep red 
colour, from whence its name; and it is not considered to 
have formed any portion of the ancient Babylon. Some 
recent excavations seem to have been made, one, as we were 
informed, by a Frenchman, whose name was not mentioned. 

From Al Hymer we rode, in two hours, to the Mujeliba, 
or “Upturned,” also called by the Arabs Babel, the desert be- 
tween continuing to be covered with the remains of ancient 
canals and small mounds, with fragments of pottery strewn 
about in great quantities. The circumference of this enor- 
Tous mound is said to be nearly the same as that of the Bira, 
viz., 2111 feet. It is of a square form, and about 500 yards’ 
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distance from the river. The whole of the buildings are con- 
structed of sun-dried bricks, with a layer of reeds mixed with 
mud between each course. These reeds are still as sound 
and tough as when laid in their places, more than 2400 
years ago, and the straw which was used in the making of 
the bricks is still equally perfect. 

The top of the mound, which is of unequal height, is 
broken and furrowed deeply by rains. Some fragments of 
walls are still to be seen standing on it. At the south-east 
and north, the points at which it is highest, it seems to be 
more than 100 feet in height. Numerous traces of the exea- 
vations that had been made were visible; but the holes were 
being rapidly filled up by the crumbling and loose svil. No 
discoveries of any great importance have been made at the 
Mujelibé. It seems to have been used as a burial-pluce hy the 
people of the district after the destruction of ancient Babylon, 
the numerous coffins disinterred being referred by Mr. Layard 
to the time of the Seleucid. It is the largest mound on the 
east bank of the river, and stands detached, its sides facing 
the four cardinal points. At the season of the year when we 
visited it it was bare and arid. A few grey-coloured owls that 
we roused from their roosting-places among the ruins flew 
around, hooting angrily at being disturbed, and a hare that 
sprang up before us was coursed for some time by a pair of 
greyhounds that had followed our Bashi Bazouks, but 
was finally lost among the ruins of the ancient canals. 

From the Mujelibé we rode to the Kasr, or palace, as it 
is ealled by the Arabs, another large mound, about a quarter 
of an hour to the south of the former. Although somewhat 
smaller than the Mujeliba, its sides are more clearly defined. 
The surface, which is uneven, is broken into numerous eleva- 
tions and depressions. In one of these hollows lies still the 
lion which was excavated by Mr. Rich. It stands over the 
body of a man whose left knee is bent upward, while his 
right hand is raised touching the belly of the lion. The 
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figares are of black basalt, and of the rudest workmanship 
and design. The limbs of both, which are squared, but not 
rounded, seem to have been left in an unfinished state. To 
the north of the mound is the isolated tree called by the 
Arabs Athleh, which they represent to be the only specimen 
of the kind in existence. They say that it stood in the 
gardens of the ancient Babylon, and that when the rest of 
the city was destroyed, it was preserved by God, in order 
that Ali might tie his horse to its trank and perform his 
devotions under its shade after the great battle of Hilleh. 
It is supposed to be a kind of tamarisk. Its trunk is of no 
great circumference, and its tapering and slender branches 
are furnished with leaves narrow and long like those of a 
willow, which tremble and rustle in the slightest breeze. 
By those who have examined it it is supposed to be of great 
age, and may possibly have witnessed, in all its glory, the 
mighty city of which the shapeless heaps of rubbish around 
are now the only remains. 

About the centre of the mound of the Kasr stands a 
large mass of masonry, which seems as fresh in colour and, 
as much as remains of it, uninjured by time, as if recently 
completed. The bricks, which are yellow, with sharp 
edges, some of them having inscribed on the lower surface 
cuneiform characters, are bound together by a strong whitish 
cement. Ruins of walls composed of these solid and durable 
materials may be traced for some distance, but no connected 
form can be given to the remains of the building of which 
they formed a part. These fragments are considered without 
doubt to have been a portion of the original edifice, and to 
have stood in the midst of what was once one of the fortified 
enclosures within the walls of the mighty city. 

As I have before stated, the whole town of Hilleh seems 
to have been built of the bricks taken for ages from these 
mounds. Even while we were there we saw some old men 
busily employed in loading their donkeys with some they 
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had just rooted out of the rubbish. No stones have been 
as yet: discovered, all the masonry consisting solely of bricks, 
in many places so firmly cemented together, that it is impos- 
sible to separate without breaking them. A number of the 
bricks lying about bore traces of having been not only 
coloured, but also covered with enamel, which still remains 
quite perfect. On one brick was the impression of the foot 
of a dog which had trodden on it-when in a soft state, and, 
having afterwards been burnt, had retained the mark clear 
and distinct. 

Pieces of glass and pottery were lying about in large 
quantities, and occasionally small earthenware vessels ure 
disinterred by the Arabs while seeking for bricks. In such 
cases they are converted at once to domestic uses and soon 
disappear. The remains of a large embankment, running 
from the Mujelibé in a south-easterly direction for a long 
distance (it is said upwards of two miles), and then turning 
at right angles to the south-west, and running in that dirce- 
tion towards the river, was plainly to be discerned at some 
hundred yards’ distance. 

Numerous other ramparts or banks of rubbish, but broken 
and disconnected, were visible within the enclosure thus 
formed. No traces whatever have been as yet found, on 
either side of the river, of the lofty walls and deep and broad 
ditch mentioned by Herodotus as having originally existed. 
The whole defences, with their towers and other works, have 
become completely obliterated; and although the historian 
also relates that the walls were pulled down and destroyed by 
Darius, it is, as Mr. Layard says, hard to believe that any 
human labour could have caused such a totul disappearance 
of every trace, even the most minute. 

The Mujelibé, or Babel, as the Arabs call it, and the Kasr, 
are both within what was once undoubtedly an enclosure 
surrounded by walls, and as Herodotus says that in each 
division of the city there were spaces surrounded by lofty 
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walls, one of which contained the palace, the other the temple 
of Belus, it is suggested that these mounds may be the 
remains of the first, and the Birs Nimrid, on the west side of 
the ruins, of the second. 

Mr. Layard says, in his clear and able description, “ It 
may be inferred that Babylon was built on the same general 
plan as Nineveh, More than one fortified enclosure formed 
by lofty walls and towers, and containing the royal palaces 
and the temples, with their numerous dependent, buildings, 
court-yards, and gardens, rose in different quarters of the city. 
They were so built and guarded as to be able to resist an 
enemy and stand a protracted siege. Around them were the 
common dwellings of the people, with their palm groves, 
their orchards, and their small plots of corn land. It must 
not be forgotten that the outer walls of Nineveh as well as 
those of Babylon have entirely disappeared. Are we to 
suppose that the historians in their descriptions confounded 
them with those surrounding the temples and palaces, and 
that these exterior fortifications were mere ramparts of mud 
and brushwood, such as are still raised round modern eastern 
cities? Such defences, when once neglected, would soon full to 
dust and leave no traces behind. I confess that I can see 
no other way of accounting for the entire disappearance of 
these exterior walls.” 

This utter devastation, this uncertainty as to the actual 
limits of the great city, this desolation of the. surrounding 
desert, fulfil to the letter the words of Isaiah, who prophesied 
of Babylon, “the glory of kingdoms,” “It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold there. But wild beasts of 
the desert shall lie there; and their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, and satyra shall 
dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands shall ery in 
their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces : 
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and her time is near to come, and her days shall not be 
prolonged.” 

‘We returned to Hilleh, passing by the mound of Amram, 
not far south of the Kasr on our left hand. In this mound 
Mr. Layard found bowls with inscriptions in the ancient 
Chaldwan language, which, being afterwards deciphered, were 
found to have been written by the Jews of the Captivity at 
Babylon, by whom they were used as charms and talismans 
against evil spirits and diseases. For some distance before 
we reached the town the banks of the river were covered with 
palm-trees, on which, in spite of many obstacles, the greatest 
care and attention were bestowed, the water being led up 
to the root of each by means of small channels everywhere 
intersecting the ground. 

We took our departure from Hilleh, on our return to 
Baghdad, early on the 7th of January. Having passed once 
more through the mighty ruins around, we reached in some 
time a large canal, over which we crossed by a bridge, and 
soon after arrived at a village called Mahowil. Here we 
halted for a short time, and in the evening rode on to a large 
khan called Iskenderieh, where, pitching our tent upon the 
high platform in the centre, we passed the night. This khan 
was erected in performance of a religious vow by the prime 
minister of Fetteh Ali, Shah of Persia, for the accommodation 
of pilgrims to the shrine of Ali, and was a large and well- 
built structure of its kind. 

The next day we left for Baghdad, at which we hoped to 
arrive early. Soon after leaving the khan, we met an immense 
caravan of Persian pilgrims bound to Kerbelah, many of whom, 
to judge by their retinue, and the quantity of luggage they 
carried with them, were very rich. There was also a long 
train of mules, bearing their usual disgusting burdens of dead 
bodies, which, in some instances, borne before the horses and 
litters of the relatives, gave to that portion of the caravan the 
appearance of a funeral procession. The multitude wound 
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their course in a continuous stream for a great distance, 
sometimes breaking the line for a few hundred yards, as if to 
preserve the separation of the encampments, that had hitherto 
remained apart. At the most moderate computation, there 
could not have been fewer than 5,000 persons in the crowd of 
pilgrims, whose footsteps were directed to the sacred city of 
Kerbelah, where nest day they hoped to offer up their deyo- 
tions at the shrine of Hosein. 

Having passed by the caravan, we gave our horses the 
rein, and leaving our muleteers behind with the tents and 
what baggage we had brought with us, soon came in sight of 
the cone of the tomb of Zobeide. Shortly after, crossing the 
rotten bridge of boats, we rode into the court of the Resi- 
dency, having been absent twelve days. 

A. short time after our arrival, Demetri appeared with 
dismay depicted on his usually inexpressive features, and 
informed us, as distinctly as his excitement would permit him, 
that the muleteers had returned without our baggage, having 
been pounced upon, shortly after we left them to ride on 
to Baghdad, by a party of five Bedoween, of whose tribe they 
professed themselves ignorant, who had seized and carried 
off in triumph the sacks borne by the mules. The loss of his 
pots and pans caused sad grief to the worthy Greek, whose 
constantly repeated ejaculation, “ Adesso dove trovare una 
cucina,” showed how deeply he had taken the calamity to 
heart. By and by the muleteers reported that, from certain 
circumstances, they had reason to believe that a village of the 
settled Arabs near the Hindiyah was the home of the robbers. 
Orders were accordingly sent by the Pasha, after the peculiar 
mode of justice pursued in this country, to seize the first man 
belonging to the village who could be got at, and to hold 
him as a hostage until all the things taken were returned. 

This was acccordingly done in a few days; and, in spite 
of protestations of innocence on the part of his village and 
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kindred, all of which were regarded with utter indifference, 
one of the principal men was consigned to prison; a very 
different place in the East from the clean, whitewashed apart- 
ment, with its comparatively luxurious accommodation, pro- 
vided for malefactors in England. And in prison he remained 
for some weeks; not was it until every mode but one had 
been tried, that at last the children of Ishmuel were induced 
to deliver up the spoil, or at least a portion of it. The grief 
of Demetri was assuaged when he was assured that, by 
resorting to the bazaar, he could replace his lost and dearly- 
loved “ cucina”; and, although he still continued to regret 
the articles which long service had endeared to him, time, the 
great consoler, had its usual effect, and the worthy Greek 
allowed himself to be comforted. 

Some wild boars having been seen in the neighbourhood 
of Akkerkouf, a hunt was organized, to which a number of 
the Europeans resident in Baghdad were invited. It was 
arranged that we were to ascend the river in the “Comet,” to 
a spot some distance above Kathimain, or, as it is commonly 
called, Kazmain, where we should Jand, and, mounting horses 
previously sent on, look for the alleged pigs. We happened to 
run aground on a sandbank near Kazmain, and accordingly 
landed there, instead of higher up, leaving the steamer to 
continue its course to the spot originally fixed on, as soon 
as she should be got off. 

We rode over the plain towards Akkerkouf. The desert 
in this part is composed of mud, which, dried and caked hard 
by the summer sun, a sufficient quantity of rain had not 
yet fallen to soften. It was covered in many places with 
dense beds of reeds, which form a favourite cover for wild 
boar, but it was very soon evident that the dryness and hard- 
ness of the soil had forced these animals to seek for better 
feeding-places. 

After riding about for a few hours, in the vain hope of 
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finding one which might possibly still remain, we returned 
to the steamer, which, having got off the shoal, had ascended. 
the river some seven or eight miles. In the evening we 
turned the vessel’s head down the stream, working our 
way slowly ; but, in spite of every precaution, we again ran 
on a bank, and stuck fast. After remaining in that position 
for a couple of hours, we were at last obliged to resort to the 
scheme of blowing the water out of the boilers, and the ship, 
thus lightened, easily floated off. 

We returned to Baghdad at ten v.m., and, the bridge 
having been opened to permit our passage, the “Comet” was 
once more at her old moorings opposite the Residency. 
Owing to the unusually dry winter, the waters of the Tigris, 
ut this period of the year generally rather high, were 
unusually low, and the current very sluggish. The great 
rising of the river is in April; the second, or autumn over- 
flow, in November; the former much the larger of the two. 
In some years the country around Baghdad is covered with 
water, and the city itself stands then like an island in the 
midst of a lake. The water gradually disappears, leaving 
the surface of the soil damp; and the mud, then exposed 
to the fierce heat of the summer sun, cracks in every direc- 
tion. The luxuriant growth of reeds, which in such places 
appears: after the inundation, quickly dries up and withers 
away; and in the autumn, the spot which in summer was 
green from the vegetation with which it was covered, be- 
comes bare, parched, and arid. A number of fish of various 
kinds inhabit the waters of the Tigris. Occasionally a shark 
is caught in the river. Captain Selby told us that one 
of three feet in length had been taken opposite the Resi- 
dency, in the centre of the town. The inhabitants generally 
dislike the food thus provided them. It seems, indeed, as if 
Mohammedans looked upon fish in much the same light as 
pork; in this respect differing from the Jews, with whom 
it is everywhere a faveurite meal. 
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Captain Selby having kindly offered us a passage tu 
Bassora in the “ Comet,” we left Baghdad with him on the 21st 
of January. We bade farewell to Dr. and Mrs. Hyslop, to 
whom we are under many obligations for their hospitality, 
and whose many kindnesses lavished on us during our stay 
.we shall not easily forget. The Turkish steamer “ Baghdad” 
left just after us, as if her commander had waited for our de- 
parture to make his own monthly trip down the river. 

After having gone about seventeen miles, we landed to 
walk across a peninsula formed by a sudden bend of the river. 
Upon this peninsula are the ruins of the renowned city of 
Otesiphon, the capital of the Arsacidiw, or Parthian monarchs 
of Persia. Built, as some suppose, from the ruins of Babylon 
—a statement which, considering the distance of the place from 
which the materials must have heen brought, it seems some- 
what hard to credit—Ctesiphon, originally a camp of the 
Parthian kings pitched on the side of the ‘Tigris opposite 
to the Greek city of Seleucia, gradually grew into a large 
village, and thence into the proportions of a great city. 
Seleucia, called after Seleucus Nicator, by whom it was 
built, at the point where the Nahr Malka, or canal of 
Nebuchadnezzar, debouched into the Tigris, was, after the 
destruction of Babylon, long the principal city of the East, 
its inhabitants at one time amounting to no less a number 
than six hundred thousand. 

Opposite to if, afterwards, arose Ctesiphon, to which it was 
joined by a bridge of which some traces are said to be still 
visible at very low water. The two cities were united and 
erected into one capital by the Sassanian kings, when the 
ancient religion of Zoroaster was established and the 
sceptre recovered by the line of the Persian kings; from 
which circumstance it was called by the Arabs A] Madain, 
or “The Cities.” The Romans sacked and plundered both 
cities in the second century, and it is said that three hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants perished in the conflagration of 
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Seleucia. But the final blow was inflicted by the Khalif 
Omar, who, after the battle of Kadesia, sacked the already 

decayed cities, and massacred all the inhabitants. The ruins 

served as quarries for the building of Baghdad and Bassora; 

and while apparently nothing whatever remains to mark the 

site of Seleucia, an enormous arch 100 feet in height by 80 in, 
width and 150 in depth, is all that now stands of the once 

magnificent palace of the Sassanian kings. On both sides of 
this arch, which is built of bricks a foot square and two 

inches and a half thick, firmly bound together with cement, 

are the few remains which still exist of the buildings by which 

it was flanked. Forming a great central hall facing the east, 

the first rays of the rising sun would penetrate into the 
principal apartment in the palace of the monarch of the nation 

that had long been the adorers of that luminary. 

Gibbon, in his account of the sacking and plunder of this 
palace by the Moslems in 637, describes the wealth and 
treasures of the once magnificent pile. “Che capital was 
taken by assault, and the tumultuous resistance of the people 
gave a keener edge to the sabres of the Moslems, who shouted 
with religious transport:—‘This is the white palace of 
Chosroes ! this is the promise of the apostle of God.’ The 
poor robbers of the desert were suddenly enriched beyond 
the measure of their hope or knowledge. Each chamber 
revealed a new treasure secreted with art or ostentatiously 
displayed. The gold and silver, the various wardrobes and 
costly furniture, surpassed (says Abulfeda) the estimate of 
fancy or numbers. One of the apartments of the palace was 
decorated with a carpet of silk sixty cubits in length, and as 
many in breadth ; a paradise, or garden, was depictured on the 
ground; the flowers, fruits, and shrubs were imitated by the 
figures of the gold embroidery and the colours of the precious 
stones; and the ample square was encircled by a variegated 
and verdant border. The Arabian general persuaded his 
soldiers to relinquish their claim, in the reasonable hope that 
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the eyes of the Khalif would be delighted with the splendour 
of the workmanship. Regardless of the merit of art and the 
pomp of royalty, the rigid Omar divided the prize among his 
brethren of Medina. The picture was destroyed ; but such 
was the intrinsic value of the materials, that the share of Ali 
alone was sold for 20,000 drachmas. A mule that carricd 
away the tiara and cuirass, the belt and bracelets, of Chosrocs 
was overtaken by the pursuers. The gorzeous trophy was 
presented to the Commander of the Faithful, and the gravest 
of his companions condescended to smile when they beheld 
the white beard, the hairy arms, and uncouth figure of the 
veteran who was invested with the spoils of the great king. 
The sack of Otesiphon was followed by its desertion and 
gradual decay. The Saracens disliked the air and situation 
of the place, and Omar was advised by his general to remove 
the seat of government to the western side of the Euphrates.” 

At some distance from this fragment of the palace of the 
Sassanian kings, a high embankment or mound, supposed to 
be the remains of a portion of the ancient walls, runs from 
the river in anorth-easterly direction with two distinct breaks, 
for a distance of about a mile. This rampart or embank- 
ment appeared to be 40 feet in height, and half as much 
more in thickness. The whole surface of the ground between 
it and the Tank Kesra, as the gigantic arch is called by 
the Arabs, is uneven, being covered with small heaps of 
rubbish, which lie scattered over the plain, interspersed with 
patches of camel-thorn, affording shelter to wild animals of 
various sorts, from a lion to a partridge. Some hundred 
yards from the Tank Kesra stands the tomb of Selman, the 
barber of Mohammed, which is visited as a place of pil- 
grimage by the barbers of Baghdad, who suppose themselves 
under the immediate protection of that eminent member of 
their confraternity, who long shaved the beard of the Prophet. 
The neighbourhood of the ruins is said at certain times of the 
yar to be greatly infested by lions, who follow thither the 
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herds of wild boar on which they chiefly live. Not far from 
the river, between it and the Tank, are two dilapidated tombs, 
one of which contains the body of the secretary or scribe of 
the Prophet, and the other that of the last Khalif, Mostasem 
Billah, who was put to death by Hulaku, the grandson of 
Genghis Khan, when the city of Baghdad was captured by 
the Tatar hordes. 

As no traces whatever are said to exist of the still more 
ancient and magnificent Seleucia, we did not cross the Tigris 
to its site. By the time we had arrived at the opposite side 
of the neck of land formed by the bend of the river, the 
steamer made its appearance, and having embarked, we con- 
tinued our course down the stream. 

We had taken on board at Baghdad s number of Mon- 
tifik Arabs, whom their scheikh, then there on business 
relating to the tribe, had begged Captain Selby to convey to 
their homes ; a request which he very kindly granted. Some 
of the stories of the oppression practised on these people by 
the Turkish authorities represent the conduct of the latter as 
most ingeniously cruel. One mode by which the screw is 
applied was related to us. When the rice or other crops of 
these sedentary Arabs are nearly ripe, an impost is ordered to 
be at once levied; and as they are dependent on agriculture 
for subsistence, and cannot easily remove out of reach like 
their more fortunate Bedoween brethren, the demand, often 
exorbitant, must be satisfied. Accordingly a money-lender, 
generally a Jew of Baghdad, is applied to for an advance, 
which he grants only on condition that, in addition to the 
enormous interest which he stipulates for, the money shall be 
repaid him in wool taken at a valuation of about half what 
it would bring in the open market. The Montifik had been 
lately pillaged in this way. The sum of 30,000 Persian kerauns, 
or about 15002, was levied on the tribe; and the Jew bar- 
gained for the reimbursement of this amount, to them a large 
one, in wool at half-price, it being shrewdly suspected that 
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some officials very high in office went shares with him in his 
profits on the transaction. 

The banks of the river on both sides continue all the way 
down a dead flat, studded over in many places with shape- 
less mounds and large heaps of yubbish, the remains of the 
former cities of the plains. A small shrub, used as fuel by 
the Arabs, and from which liquorice is extracted, grows in 
patches along the sides of the stream. A few Arab encamp- 
ments were scattered over the plains, near which were grazing 
flocks of sheep and goats, and some buffaloes. We anchored 
for the first night, the navigation being intricate und difficult 
on account of the numerous shoals. 

The whole of the second day we continued to sail through 
a country in all respects like that through which we had 
passed during the first. Mounds and heaps of rubbish were again 
seen scattered over the desert, and the only signs of life were 
few Arab encampments of black tents, near one of which we 
landed the Montifik Arabs we had brought with us from 
Baghdad. The second night, instead of anchoring, as on 
the first, we continued our course, and early in the morning 
arrived at Koote, a large Arab village, said to be half way 
from Baghdad to Bassora. Here we passed the “ Baghdad,” 
or Turkish steamer, at anchor, but we did not stop. 

During the course of the day we saw a large encamp- 
ment of Beni Lam Arabs, whose country we were then pass- 
ing through, on the left or eastern bank of the river. A 
number of women, clad in vivid and brilliant colours, in 
which scarlet predominated, lined the bank to see the steamer 
pasa; and groups of men, most of whom held lances in their 
hands, stood near their tents gazing at us. The encampment 
continued for a considerable distance, probably half a mile, 
along the bank, which, being low, we could overlook from the 
paddle-boxes. Each tent seemed to have around it its own 
enclosure of brushwood and thorns, within which the flocks 
belonging to its owner or his family were nightly folded. 
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Some of the younger women, as well as we could see with 
a fleeting glance, were good-looking, and all the more youth- 
ful were very graceful in their movements and carriage. 

We passed on the left bank the mouth of a canal going 
off from the Tigris to extengive marshes at some distance to 
the east. This canal is broad and deep, and a large 
volume of water seemed to flow into it from the river. It 
is called the Khud or Hed, and is navigable by the boats 
of the country for many miles. Lower down on the right 
bank is the entrance to another canal, called by the Arabs 
Um al Jemmal, which flows from the Tigris into the 
Euphrates, or the reverse, according to the respective heights 
of the rivers. This canal is not so large as the other one, but 
still a large body of water is contained within its banks. 

During the night we passed a place called Ozeir, where 
is the tomb, as it is supposed, of the prophet Ezra, which is 
visited as a place of pilgrimage by great numbers of Jews. 
From the earliest ages it has been considered as the place 
where the Prophet was buried ; and Benjamin of Tudela, when 
writing about it, describes it as the locality of the sepulchre. 

We also passed Koorna, where the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris takes place, the former stream having 
left the marshes, in which it loses itself for some distance, 
a little above the meeting of the waters; after which the 
united rivers are called the Shat el Arab. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


r the morning of the fourth day after leaving Baghdad we 
found ourselves at anchor at Margele, about four miles 
from Bassora, which stands at some distance from the river- 
bank. ‘Near us lay at her moorings an English ship, which 
had lately arrived out with a cargo consigned to some 
European merchants at Baghdad, and on the bank was 
a square brick house used as a residence by the Vice-Consul. 
There were no other habitations visible, and, save that a few 
palm-trees grew around it, the house looked as if it had fallen 
into a position for which it was not intended, so desolate was 
the scene. 
At some distance lower down, the brigantine which made 
a monthly trip backwards and forwards between Bassora and 
Bushire was at anchor in the river; and her commander soon 
after boarded us to learn the news, which, as an Arab on a 
dromedary is sent across the desert once a fortnight from 
Damascus to Baghdad with the mails that arrive by way of 
Beyrout, we possessed later than any he could have obtained 
by the line from Bombay to Bushire. This long ride of 
800 miles across the desert is performed in nine days by 
one Arab, who changes his dromedary three times in the 
course of his journey, in one part of which he is three days 
without meeting with water. Although not an event of 
frequent occurrence, yet it sometimes happens that he meets 
a party of Bedoween of a different tribe, or a broken band of 
plunderers, who, regardless of desert law, deprive him of his 
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dromedary and mail-bag, but do him no further injury. To 
render such a proceeding as unprofitable as possible, no articles 
of value are allowed to be sent by this means, on the ground 
that, if the robbers once succeeded in appropriating anything 
which they could tarn to account, it would act as an incentive 
to future deeds of violence on their part. 

During the day we walked over to Bassora, which we. 
found to be a small and half-ruined town of five or six 
thousand inhabitants, the wretched and dilapidated appearance 
of whose houses and bazaars showed how much it had de- 
eayed since the time when, owing to its situation at the 
mouth of the united rivers, it enjoyed almost the monopoly 
of the trade of Arabia with India and the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. Everything seemed to indicate that the pro- 
gress of decay was not arrested, but still going on, as the 
crumbling walls and deserted dwellings but too plainly 
proved. How forlorn is the condition to which this once 
prosperous and wealthy city, whose storehouses were filled 
with the merchandise of the East and West, and whose 
streets were thronged with the merchants who came from 
distant lands to the great emporium of tlie Indian trade, has 
been reduced! Many causes must have contributed to such a 
disastrous issue; but undoubtedly the chief is Turkish mis- 
rule and mismanagement, Bassora is still the centre of a 
Pashalic, but one of 2 low class, and, unless the long-talked- 
of railway should be constructed, or some unforeseen circum- 
stancé should occur to arrest its decadence, it is not difficult 
to foresee its approaching fate. 

Captain Dyer, the cbmmander of the brigantine “Tigris,” 
having kindly offered us a passage to Bushire, we took our 
leave of Captain Selby, who had been a most agreeable and 
Pleasant host during the time we enjoyed his hospitality. 
Having been for many years employed on service on both 
rivers, he was well acquainted with the countries in which 
he had passed so much of his life, and was also well known 
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to, and greatly respected by, the Arabs, on whom he had had 
many opportunities of conferring small favours, of which 
they seemed to entertain a grateful recollection. 

The wind being southerly, we were unable to sail as soon 
as we had anticipated, and the day succeeding our arrival at 
Margele was spent in a cricket-match between the erews of 
the “Comet” and “ Tigris,” the level plain of the desert atford- 
ing a ready-made ground. After a well-contested match, the 
“Comet’s” crew came off winners. The whole performance 
seemed to excite the most intense amazement in the minds of 
the Arab spectators, who, squatted on the ground, were 
utterly at a loss to conceive what amusement there could be 
in such violent exercise. Our conduct, indeed, appeared to 
them so unaccountable, that they could only explain it by 
ascribing it to that universal insanity with which they suppose 
all infidels to be possessed. 

The brigantine, which had been built at Bombay, carried 
five guns, four of which were carronades, and a 24-pounder 
on a swivel carriage. The crew were English, but the de- 
tachment of marines on board were sepoys, the effect of which 
‘was curious—Euf@pean sailors kept in check by natives. 

On the 26th January, the wind having fallen nearly to 
a calm, we dropped down about twenty miles with the cur- 
rent, when the breeze again rising from the south-east, or 
dead against us, we had to remain at anchor while it lasted, 
a period of five days. This dreary time was employed by 
the crew in pig-shooting on the banks, which, being covered 
thickly with reeds and jungle, afforded a cover to innumerable 
wild boar. As the sailors seldom returned with an empty 
bag, we had soon a large supply; in addition to which the 
Arabs constantly brought to the ship’s side numbers of the 
unclean animal, the touch of which they avoided by towing 
them after their boata. The price for a young sow was fixed 
at balf a pound of coarse ship’s gunpowder ; at’ which rate 
any quantity of pork might have been purchased, and that 
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of a far superior quality to the article generally served out, 
the meat resembling in taste veal, and being free from the 
usual rankness of pork. 

On the 1st February the wind veered round, and we 
soon got outside the bar; but, with its proverbial incon- 
stancy, it again changed, and, there being but little sea-room, 
we once more dropped anchor and remained where we were 
for another day. The breeze then becoming more easterly, we 
weighed again, and on the 2nd reached Bushire. On the 
evening of the 8rd we passed on our left hand the islands of 
Karak, which seemed to be little more than rocks standing 
up out of the ocean. There being no lights, the ship dropped 
anchor some miles from the shore, and we had no alternative 
but to remain on board for that night. Next morning we 
called on Captain Jones, the British Resident, who at once 
gave us a most warm reception, and with whom we passed a 
most agreeable time during our stay at Bushire. 

The Residency was a large and roomy edifice which, 
in its trimness, neatness, and perfect repair, contrasted 
strongly with the rest of the tumble-down and half-ruined 
buildings of the town. It stood outside he walls, on the 
shore, a terrace fronting it on the sea-side, The guard of 
sepoys whom we observed on duty were not altogether for 
show, this being the most disgracefully governed of any 
Eastern city we had yet seen. Near the Residency stood 
another house, occupied by Captain Disbrowe, the Assistant- 
Resident, and Dr. Wood, the physician. 

The appearance and situation of Bushire have been so 
often described, that we must assume them to be well-known. 
It is, therefore, hardly necessary to say that it stands at the 
end of a tongue of land which, running out obliquely into 
the sea, forms a large harbour. 

The town, which is built of stone, is defended by walls 
on the land side, the others being open to the sea. The 
streets are fally up to the usual average of filth and dirt of 
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every description. In narrowness and crookedness they 
exceeded those of any other town we had seen, very few 
boasting of any pavement. The water stood in deep pools 
in many places, and it required much care to avoid tumbling 
into a sheet. of dark and fetid liquid, which sometimes ex- 
tended for many yards along the centre of a thoroughfare. 
At present there are supposed to be about 12,000 inhabitants 
in the town, and, being of modern construction, it was pro- 
bably always in much the same condition in which it is at 
present. 

As usual in Persia, the place of governor was filled by one 
of the numerous Shah Zadchs, or relations of the Shah ; gene- 
rally men whose birth is their sole qualification for the office 
they hold. Highly favoured, indeed, by fortune is that town 
which has not to suffer from the vice and cruelty of its ruler. 
In the case of Bushire, the prince of the blood-royal was a 
greater scoundrel even than usual, and on all sides stories 
were told of the constantly recurring instances of his villany. 
His leisure hours were divided between photography and 
drankenness, and, in company with a number of similar spirits, 
he set an example of debauchery to the people over whom he 
was placed. His excesses had at last reached such a pitch, 
that they were too much for the endurance of even the licen- 
tious Persians, and representations had been made to his father, 
the Prince Governor of Schiraz, which it was hoped would 
have some effect. One outrageous act had once brought the 
Resident into collision with him, who threatened that, if he did 
not put some check on the indulgence of his evil propensities, 
he would personally write to the Shah, informing him of the 
manner in which his authority was abused by the man who 
represented him. This threat had the desired effect, and at 
once subdued him. Some of the photographs executed by 
this individual which were shown to us, were not badly 
done, one of the Shah in particular being considered an 
excellent likeness, . 
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The palace where this youth held his court was a 
straggling collection of buildings in very bad repair, round 
which, as if in mockery, stood a few sentries clothed in rags, 
and looking like scarecrows. The bazaars are miserable and 
poor, there being no trade in the place itself, and the few 
resident merchants sending whatever they import at once 
into the interior. One or two Armenians, the wealthiest of 
these, are reported to have gained enormously during the 
late war. The plain comes up to the walls of Bushire, 
around which extends on uncultivated waste; and the 
sea breaks upon a flat coast composed of low-lying ledges 
of rock. The heat in summer is intense, the thermo- 
meter rising to over 100° Fahrenheit in the shade, and 
being 90° during the night, which makes the atmo- 
sphere most oppressive. ‘The missionaries at Baghdad, 
Messrs. Bruhl and Hepstein, had warned us that we 
should meet with very great cold in the interior of Persia, 
and the former advised us to delay our journey until the 
spring was more advanced, when we could travel, as he did 
during his visits, with many comforts. However, as such a 
course would have entailed the necessity of having more 
mules than we travelled with, and as we did not care to delay 
until the weather became warm on the high lands of the 
interior, we decided to press on. At Bushire we were told 
that we should meet with but little snow between it and 
Schiraz, but that between the latter and Ispahan, the high 
ranges of hills would probably be covered deeply with it, 
though seldom impracticable for mules not too heavily laden. 

Under these circumstances we decided on starting at 
once, and accordingly left Bushire on the 8th of February, 
after a stay there of only four days. We found the rate of 
travelling by caravan to be about 2s. 6d. per day for each 
mule, we paying 100 kerauns, or about 5/. for six mules to 
Schiraz, which we expected to reach in seven days. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Jones accompanied us part of our way across 
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the plain in a light phaeton, which ran easily over the soft 
and loose sand; but after a couple of hours we arrived 
at a spot beyond which a wheeled vehicle could not veuture, 
and where we were obliged to bid them farewell. We 
shall not soon forget the kindness and attention shown 
to us by them while we remained their guests, and the 
agreeable evenings which we passed under their roof, during 
which nothing was omitted that could make the time pass 
pleasantly. 

Once more we were travelling on Jand, that is, if the mud 
through which our mules waded up to their knees could be xo 
called, for our road lay not far from the water, and the svil, 
here of a retentive and stiff nature, was but little above 
sea level. In many places it scemed almost impassable, but 
both mules and muleteers knew the ground well, and trudged 
through the sticky and greasy compound inspired by the 
consciousness that the thing must be done. Alter proceed- 
ing for some time over soil of this description, we came to 
firmer ground, and soon after, leaving the main road fora 
short distance, arrived at a stall village called Shukadok, 
near which was a summer-house belonging to Captain Dis- 
browe, which he lent us for the night. 

The next morning we started very carly, as the distance 
between us and our next halting-place, Dillaki, was not less 
than twelve hours’ march, We continued still over the plain 
between the mountains which run at some little distance 
inland parallel to the shore, and passed JBrazgoon, a 
large village covering a considerable extent of ground, and 
surrounded by palm-trees, as well as a few other villages, 
which seemed to be in a tolerably flourishing condition. As 
we approached Dillaki we kept close to the foot of the hills, 
the plain on our left being converted into a marsh by the 
waters of some small streams which were so strongly im- 
pregnated with naphtha as to have a greenish tinge. The 
pungent odour from this swamp was abominable, and spread 
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over the surrounding country for a great distance; yet on 
the bank of one of these offensive streams some mills had 
been ereeted by a strong-nosed native. The marsh was 
covered by a dense jungle of reeds, which we were told 
swarmed with wild boar. 

Just before arriving at Dillaki we saw a curious specimen 
of Persian sporting, a wan stalking a wild duck in the centre 
of a barley stubble. The latter, as if aware of the powers of 
his antagonist, kept exactly out of shot, waddling along, and 
feeding on the grains of corn as he passed, At last, tired of 
waiting, the Persian fired, and the duck rose, but only to 
recommence feeding a little further on. We left the man 
still intent upon the destruction of the bird that seemed to 
hold him in such contempt. 

Dillaki we found to be a wretched village surrounded by 
a large grove of date-trees, which, contrasting with the bleak 
hills in the rear, gave it quite a picturesque appearance. It 
stands at the foot of the mountains which, rugged and 
sterile, rise behind it to a considerable height. A small fort 
that once existed here is now in ruins, having been destroyed 
some time previously by the people of Brazgoon. The 
neighbouring range is said to abound with wild goats and 
ibex. We started next morning for a caravanserai called 
Kunar Taktah, which was to be our next hulting-place, 

A short distance from Dillaki we entered a ravine, at the 
bottom of which flowed a considerable stream, which we 
crossed and recrossed several times. The path soon became 
very rugged and uneven. The narrow track by which we were 
continually ascending, almost always in single file, sometimes 
seemed hardly wide enough for a goat. In one or two places 
there were the remains of former bridges over the torrent, 
which, by neglect and disinclination on the part of the 
government to spend any money on useful works, had been 
allowed to go to ruin. We crossed, on leaving this valley, 
some small, isolated plains surrounded by low and rocky 
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hills devoid of trees. These plains were covered with a 
kind. of thorny bush resembling the common thorn of 
England, but much smaller, growing only to a couple of feet 
in height. The- grey limestone rocks were here and there 
intersected by streaks of white marble. This pass, which 
traverses the first of the rocky barriers that line the slope 
from the high table-land of the interior to the seashore, is 
called Kutel Mallu. On its summit stands a half-ruined 
hut, or guard-house, the use of which it would be difficult 
to guess. We soon crossed the plain of Khisht, veached 
the caravanserai of Kunar Taktah, at some distance fiom the 
village of the same name, and in the bala khaneh, or room, 
over the entrance took up our quarters for the night. 

Some of the Persian caravanserais, or, as they are called, 
menzils, are—particularly those on any well-frequented 
roads—very large, and often contain accommodation for a 
great number of travellers. They are all built on the same 
plan, consisting of a court surrounded by cells elevated some 
two or three feet above the ground. All have doorways, 
but no doors, and the floor is either paved with flags, or, 
where these are difficult to procure, with mortar. The spaces 
between the back walls of these cells und the outer wall of 
the caravanserai is used as a stable, in which the mules and 
horses, tied to rings in the wall, eat their fodder off the 
ground. Hay for winter consumption is unknown, barley- 
straw, broken and bruised by the means employed in thresh- 
ing it, being the only substitute. Over the archway leading 
into the court is a small room, in which travellers of a better 
class are usually placed. The front of this apartment is in 
most cases open, und exposed equally to heat and culd. A 
large platform raised some feet above the ground stands in 
the centre of the court, and on this, as well as on the flat roof, 
the muletecrs in fine weather pass the night. The khandgi, 
or attendant, who resides in a room on one side of the en- 
trance-gate, is entitled to an almost nominal sum for each 
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beast, which should not only go towards the repair of the 
edifice, but also pay him for keeping the court, cells, and 
stable clean. Fuel, and in some cases, but not often, provi- 
sions, are to be obtained from the khandgi, who makes his 
own bargain for what is required, and charges his customers 
according to their wealth, and not according to the value of 
the article. In many places water has also to be provided 
by him ; for which, however, custom has settled a tariff pro- 
portionate to the distance from which it is brought; in this 
case nearly four miles, 

We started from Kunar Taktah very early next morning, 
as our muleteers were anxious to get on quickly, for reasons 
which, as we afterwards found out, were more for their own 
than for our benefit. We soon entered a dark and gloomy 
defile called Kuteli Kumerij, and in a short time the steep 
banks became nearly perpendicular cliffs, the walls of rock, 
broken and ragged, towering upwards to a great height. For 
some time our narrow road serpentined along the face of 
these rocks at some distance above the stream, descending to 
a level with the water when they became too precipitous. At 
last, suddenly turning to the left, the path ascended the face 
of the ravine on the northern side by a series of windings, 
sharp turns, and zigzags, over rocks and among crags where 
it seemed almost an impossibility for an animal like a loaded. 
mule to pass. This defile equalled, if it did not surpass, in 
ruggedness, the worst passes to be met with in Syria; and, 
from its extreme narrowness, awkward consequences have 
ensued when the leading animals of opposite caravans have 
met in the centre of the gorge. 

‘When halfway up, we encountered a train of camels de- 
scending, but had, fortunately, time to retire among some 
loose rocks to allow them to pass us; they had been half 
unladen at the summit, and, after depositing their loads, thus 
reduced, at the foot of the pass, would have to return again 
to the top for the remaining portion of their burdens. 

These ungainly animals seemed singularly out of place on 
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@ spot much better suited to a goat, and their hesitation and 
unwillingness to proceed had often to be overcome by 
forcible means. The train was more than half an hour in 
passing us, during which time we amused ourselves with 
the evident terror of the “ships of the desert” at thus finding 
themselves among such crags and precipices. 

On reaching the summit we were surprised at discovering 
that there was no corresponding descent on the other side, the 
plains of Kumerij, from which the pass takes its name, com- 
mencing at the top, and reaching for some distance, till ter- 
minated by the low ridges of mountains by which they are 
bounded. For the remainder of the way to Kazeroun our 
road lay over small plains, some of which were cultivated, 
around the few villages scattered about, others sterile and 
desert. These plains are separated from each other by 
low ridges of stony and arid hills, forming that peculiar 
scenery which extends over the greater part of the vast 
surface of Persia. Nothing tires a traveller more than 
the wearisome succession of these endless plains and moun- 
tains, one of which resembles the other in every particular, 
the dreary sameness being unbroken by a single tree. 

The larger range of mountains on the western boundary 
of the kingdom, near the Turkish frontier, and the wooded 
province of Mazanderan, or the ancient Hyrcania, on the 
north, form exceptions to this rule. 

We arrived at Kazeroun late in the evening, and, it being 
quite dark, had some difficulty in finding our way through 
the ruinous streets. We at last halted at an archway, on 
one side of which were two or three large recesses or niches 
in the wall, some ten feet by six; and in one of these we 
were to take up our quarters for the night. All inquiries as 
to whether there was any other place in which we could stop 
were answered in the negative, and the utmost we could do 
was to maintain a large fire by which to keep ourselves 
warm, the weather having become very cold at night. We 
had already ascended 2000 feet above the sea-level, and the 
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change of temperature was proportionably great. Our mule- 
teers, after depositing us in one niche and our luggage in 
another, quickly disappeared, and it was only after some time 
that we could obtain any wood or water, for both of which 
we had to send some distance. 

The inhabitants of the south of Persia are all Sheabs, 
or followers of Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, whom 
they deemed his lawful successor in the supreme rule 
over the faithful. They are very bigoted and intolerant. 
Differing in this respect from the Sunis, or orthodox Mus- 
sulmans, they regard all who do not profess the same faith 
as themselves as unclean, by holding communication with 
whom a true believer must be defiled. All vessels in which 
the food of a Christian has been cooked are thereby rendered 
impure, and no Sheah will use them afterwards. Care must 
even be taken that no vessel intended for the use of the 
faithfal should touch one that has been already defiled. At 
Kazeroun a man bearing a skin of water refused to pour any of 
it into a glass out of which we had drunk, and insisted upon 
emptying the whole into a skin which we ourselves carried. 

The next morning we waited in vain some hours for the 
appearance of our muleteers. As they did not present 
themselves, we made endeavours to find out the abode 
of the chief charvadar, or muleteer, and, on discovering it, 
sent for him, We then learned the reason of his anxiety 
to reach Kazeroun, and also why he was unwilling to leave 
it so soon as we wished. In that town, which was his 
home, he maintained a nice little establishment, containing 
no less than four wives, one of whom he had but lately mar- 
ried. Intent upon the undisturbed enjoyment of domestic 
happiness, he had not hesitated for a moment to deposit us 
in our niche, where he had decided that we should stay for 
no less a period than three days, the time which he had 
allotted to himself to enjoy the society of his fond and faith- 
ful helpmates. Although we were anxious to proceed at 
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once, he at first stoutly refused to alter this little domestic 
arrangement; but when we threatened to appeal to the 
Governor, he gave in, and, abandoning his family plea- 
sures with a very bad grace, sent again for the mules, which 
soon arrived. 

At about twelve miles’ distance from Kazeroun is the 
valley of Shaptr, so called after the first monarch of that 
name, celebrated for the sculptures executed by order of 
the earlier Sassanian kings on its rocky sides. At its 
entrance are the rains of the city of Shapir, which, having 
existed from a very remote period, was destroyed by Alexander 
the Great, and restored by Sapor, from whom it took the 
name by which it was subsequently known. 

The sculptures and bas-reliefs have been often described. 
They represent the triumphs of the king. In a cave on 
the side of the mountain which overhangs the town still 
exists a mutilated statue of the Persian monarch, of colossal 
dimensions. However, from various circumstances, we deter- 
mined to relinquish our original intention of visiting these 
remains, and resolved on continuing our journey to Schiraz 
without delay. 

There was absolutely nothing of the slightest interest to 
record at Kazeroun. The town is nearly all in ruins, and it 
seemed to be with difficulty that even necessaries could be 
procured in the miserable bazaars. The gardens in the 
vicinity are celebrated for the quality of the fruit which they 
produce, and some date-trees of no great size, the last we saw 
in Persia, were growing at a little distance to the south of 
the town. A number of mosques and tombs of Sheah 
saints, the latter, by the pilgrimages which are performed 
to them, serving to keep up the religions bigotry of the in- 
habitants, are contained within the precincts, but, like the 
remainder of the buildings, they are in a semi-ruinous 
condition. 

We took our departure from Kazeroun about noon, our 
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charvadar, whom we had so ruthlessly deprived of the delights 
which he had expected to enjoy for some days in the bosom 
of his family, trudging sulkily, but vigorously, forward. 
Taking an easterly direction over the plain, we reached in 
a short time the Lake of Perishun, a shallow-looking sheet 
of water, the fenny margin of which was covered for some 
distance by reeds. 

Across the swamp the road passed over a kind of cause- 
way rudely made with stones and mud, which led to the 
foot of the cliffs over which the route lay. On the rocks at 
the foot of the pass, inside the court of a small house used 
as a halting-place by travellers, was a mutilated tablet, on 
which, besides three figures so obliterated that it was almost 
impossible to make them out, was carved a servant handing 
a hubble-bubble, or kaleoun, to an individual seated in front 
of him, with a lion grovelling at his feet. There were in 
some places remains of colour, as if the figures had been 
painted or stained in some manner. This notable piece of 
work was executed by order of Timour Mirza, one of the 
Persian princes so féted some years ago in London, who, 
on his return, took, after the example of Darius and 
Sapor, this mode of sending his fame down to remote 
ages. Unhappily, however, for the success of his ambitious 
desire to make himself known to posterity, the passers-by 
seemed to have taken so much delight in defacing, in every 
possible manner, the bas-reliefs intended to perpetuate his 
features, that all traces of the hand of the sculptor were now 
nearly obliterated. 

Soon after we began to ascend, by a series of zigzags, 
very creditably engineered for Persia, a high ridge of cliffs 
which lay before us. The roadway is paved with large 
stones, and the sides, which are very precipitous, are pro- 
tected by parapets of masonry, some two feet in height. 
Froin one end of the country to the other this little incline, 
—the solitary attempt in Persia at constructing a road,—is 
locked upon as a triumph of engineering by the vain and 
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silly natives, On the top of the pass, which is called Kuteli 
Dokter, or Maiden’s Passage, is a guard-house, as it is 
termed, though for what purpose placed there, save to extort 
money from the passers-by, it is difficult to imagine. After 
passing the guard-house, the road descends into a plain, on 
which, at some distance from each other, are holm-oaks of 
large size; the ground between which is cultivated by the 
inhabitants of some villages in the vicinity. The hills around 
are bare and arid; in some places covered with a kind of 
thorny shrub. The acorns that fall from these oaks are 
gathered carefully by the inhabitants, who convert them into 
a kind of bread, which, however, we had no opportunity of 
tasting. 

Crossing this wooded plain, in some parts of which the 
trees had been beautifully grouped by the hand of Nature, 
we again began to ascend a ridge of hills covered chiefly 
with oaks, and in a little time reached our halting- 
place, the caravanserai of Miankutil, built in a kind of 
hollow in the side of the mountain. Being nearly new, we 
found it in better preservation and repair than any other 
caravanserai we had seen. The interior, however, of this 
stately building, which had been erected as a work of charity 
by a rich merchant of Schiraz, did not answer to the outward 
appearance. It was cold and bare, and we had much difficulty, 
even when aided by the promise of the usually magic back- 
sheesh, in inducing some of the idlers about to cut fuel 
for us. 

We left the caravanserai early next day, and continued 
to ascend the mountain, our road lying through the forest 
which covered its sloping sides. In about an hour we gained 
the summit, from which our muleteers pointed out in the 
hazy distance a dim blue line, which they said was the sea; 
but it was so far. off, that it was difficult to distinguish it. 
As the former pass was called the Maiden’s, so this went by 
the name of Pira Zen, or the Old Woman's. It must be 
of considerable height, as when we crossed it there was a 
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great quantity of snow lying on the summit. The road 
down the other side was easier than the ascent, and we 
soon descended into the plain of Desht i Arjun, upon which 
also lay a thin sheet of snow. We continued for some time 
to ride along this plain in an easterly direction, a low ridge 
of rocks being on our left and a large swamp on our right, 
From the foot of one of these rocks gushed a copious spring, 
which found its way into the morass at some distance off. 
Around the spring was a grove of large plane-trees. Close to 
the spot where the water issued from the rock was a small 
whitewashed building, surmounted by a dome, to comme- 
morate the appearance of the venerated Ali, the son-in-law of 
the Prophet, before he was born /, to a Jew, under the form of 
a horseman, on which occasion he killed with his sword a 
lion about to attack him. ‘While yet a child Ali recalled the 
circumstance to the then converted Israelite, and in later 
times some deyout Persian erected this building further to 
sanctify the spot and commemorate the miracle. 

In about three hours after we lad descended into the plain 
of Desht i Arjun, we began to aseend another ridge of low 
mountains, and passed over some miles of broken, uneven 
ground covered with brushwood, crossing also two streams 
of some size, one of which, with true Persian grandiloquence, 
was called the “Spring of Pearls.” Towards evening we reached 
Khanezuneh, the more than ordinarily dirty and dilapidated 
earavanserai where we were to sleep. In this miserable 
place, which, in filth and abominations of all kinds, could 
not be exceeded even in the country in which it stood, had 
died, some months previously, M. Minutoli, the Prussian 
Minister to the Court of Teheran, who, eager to see and 
report as much us he could of the country to which he had 
heen sent, had, in neglect of the advice of his friends, 
persisted in travelling in the hot season without taking 
the precautions necessary for a European. Disliking, with 
every reason, among other customs and ceremonies, those 
of Eastern receptions, he travelled like a private indi- 
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vidual, taking whatever food he could procure for himself, 
and putting up with whatever accommodation he could get, 
for some time apparently without any injury. But in the 
end fever fastened upon him. Neglected at first, it grew 
in vigour and strength, and, ultimately, grappling with 
its victim, was victorious. With only a solitary servant to 
attend on him in his dying moments, he was at last stretched 
a corpse in a half-ruined celt at Khanezuneh. His body was 
removed shortly after, and interred at Schiraz. 

‘We put up in the bala khaneh, preferring the cold to the 
filth below, and having barricaded the front, which wes open 
to the winds, as well as we could, we made a bluzing fire, 
and were soon comfortable enough, in spite of tho frozen 
temperature outside. The whole face of the country was 
covered with snow, which lay, as we had found, very thick 
on the tops of the hills, and the pools were all coated over 
with a thin layer of ice. 

‘We rode over a broken country, sterile and deserted. For 
a long time nothing occurred to break the monotony of the 
scene ; but at last, on crossing a low ridge, we came in sight 
of a large plain surrounded by barren mountains, at the oppo- 
site side of which were the minarets and domes of Schiraz. 
All round the city this plain appeared to be divided into 
gardens, separated from each other by mud walls, within 
which towered tall and slender cypresses, the only trees 
visible from the distance at which we were. These gardens 
did not extend very far from the city, and al! outside them 
was desert and bare. 

This, then, was the city considered by the Persians the 
most enchanting residence in their country, and consequently 
in the world; these were the gardens so famed for their 
beauty, fertility, and loveliness; and this oasis in the midst 
of a stony desert was the earthly Paradise of which we had 
heard so much. We soon crossed the plain, and riding for 
a few hundred yards between the mud walls which bound the 
gardens and lined the road, entered the city by the Kazeroun 
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gate, and rode to the house of our consular agent Nuwaub 
Mehmet Hassan Khadour, who invited us to remain in his 
house, 

The Nuwaub was so called from the circumstance of his 
being the nephew of a dispossessed Indian of that rank, who, 
after his deposition, had retired to Schiraz, where he lived in 
great luxury, enjoying a pension from the British Govern- 
ment. We were quartered in a small house, built on one 
side of a garden, which had been erected purposely by him 
for the reception of strangers. The garden, or rather court, 
through the centre of which ran a copious stream of water, 
was paved with large flags, and filled with poplar-trees, some 
of which were of great height and age. At one end of this 
court was a small room looking like a hay-loft, where our 
host spent some hours every day, chatting with his numerous 
visitors, who, squatted round the walls on their heels, talked 
and smoked kaleouns incessantly. In the evening a dinner 
was sent, which did not speak much for the kitchen of the 
ex-Nuwaub, consisting merely of a fowl and rice, with some 
sweetmeats and acid wine, 

The next day we devoted to seeing the town, also making 
a short expedition beyond the walls. We found it in much 
the same condition as most of the other Eastern cities we 
had seen, many of the houses being ruinous and nearly all 
out of repair. The streets are narrow and filthy, very 
few indeed boasting of any pavement, and many being 
nearly impassable from mud and dirt. The Vakeel bazaar, 
of no very great size, is lofty and vaulted over with brick, 
The shops which it contains are kept cleaner and neater 
than usual, It is in the form of a cross, with a dome over 
the point of intersection. Under this dome is a circular well, 
from whence an ample supply of clear and sparkling water 
is always procurable—no small boon in such a climate. In 
other respects the architecture of this bazaar, which was 
built by Kureem Khan, who, when king, was too modest or 
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too superstitious to call himself Shah, and contented himself 
with the title of vakeel, or deputy, does not differ from that 
usual in such places. Opening off from it are several large 
and spacious caravanserais, which, however, did not seem 
well filled, and, on the whole, very little business seemed to 
be going on. 

Schiraz contains no fewer than ten madrassehs, or colleges, 
and thirteen or fourteen large mosques, besides a number of 
smaller ones. In the schools, from what we heard, little 
seemed to be taught except some reading and writing, the 
literature being the Koran and the deegls of Rustum, Antar, 
and other fabulous heroes. Every kind of practical instruction 
is totally neglected in Persia, chiefly through the conceit of 
the natives, which probably exceeds that of any other nation 
under the sun, not excepting our own. 

The province of Fars, of which Schiraz is the capital, 
comprising nearly the whole of the south of Persia, is a hot- 
bed of the bigotry and intolerance which always accompany 
ignorance, and the people of this district have usually been 
considered as the most difficult to manage in the entire king- 
dom. Until very lately, when they were put down by the 
measures adopted for their repression, an organized gang of 
thieves, pickpockets, idlers, and seamps of ali kinds existed in 
Schiraz, and kept in constant terror the more respectable 
inhabitants. They were called Lootees, and had regularly 
constituted themselves into a band, which for a long time set 
at defiance the feeble attempts made to restrain them. Always 
ready to excite tumults, or, with the hope of plunder, to take 
advantage of an émeufe, they continued for years to be the 
plague and scourge of the town. A late governor had for the 
time subdued their turbulence by the severity with which he 
punished those that were apprehended, many of whom he put 
to death; but, according to all accounts, the prospect of 
chief in the streets was at any time sufficient to collect 
together a great number of rascals of the worst description. 
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The wine of Schiraz is openly made, and sold publicly by 
the Armenians. It is of two kinds, red and white, the former 
tasting like rough and coarse sherrf, and the latter like a 
sweet, thin Chablis. The greater part of the Mohammedans 
drink it quite as much as the Christians, but refrain from 
trafficking in it, for fear of too openly defying the bigotry of 
the few fanatic mollahs, who possess so much influence over 
the multitude. The delicious and delicate flavour of this 
wine has been described in rapturous terms by Persian writers ; 
but, like everything else in Persia, its excellence has been 
grossly exaggerated. , It is kept in large jars, and sold in glass 
bottles of various sizes, holding from a quart to two or three 
gallons. The manufacture of these bottles gives employment 
to a large number of people. 

An extensive branch of industry is the making of kaleouns, 
some of which are very beautifully worked in the precious 
metals. The bowls are generally formed of a cocoa-nut, the 
more costly descriptions being ornamented ‘with silver and 
gold. The price of a kaleoun varies from a shilling to fifty 
pounds sterling, and sometimes, for very choice specimens of 
workmanship, even more is given by wealthy and tasteful 
individuals. In Persia the kaleoun entirely supersedes the 
pipe, which in some places is unknown to the common people ; 
and even in Turkey the use of the former is much more 
prevalent. The tobacco grown in the neighbourhood of 
Schiraz is of good quality. 

Enamelling is an art much practised among the Persians, 
who sometimes exhibit the excellence of their workmanship 
in articles of jewellery, the execution of which is very delicate, 
The metals used are silver and gold. Carpets used formerly, 
to be made at Schiraz, but of late years the manufacture 
has declined, and now none but of a very coarse texture are 
fabricated. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


ABTER we had gone through the town, seeing as mach of 
it as we,could in a short time, we left it by the Baghi 
Shah gate, and rode to the palace of Tukht i Kajar, situated 
on the slope of a hill about a mile distant. A large space 
of ground is enclosed by the high brick walls which sur- 
round the buildings and gardens. The entrance gate is 
covered with coloured tiles. Both palace and gardens are 
now somewhat dilapidated. At the foot of the hill is a 
large ‘basin of water, seventy yards square, with a fountain 
in the centre. On the water floated some wild geese, ducks, 
and teal which had become quite domesticated, and seemed 
to take hardly any notice of passers-by. At each corner 
are small summer-houses, gaudily painted with bright and 
glowing colours. From the edge of this basin rise six ter- 
races, one above the other, on which stand rows of orange- 
trees, the walls of each terrace being of coloured tiles. The 
ground is laid out in flower-beds. On the highest terrace 
is the palace, or rather villa, small and mean-looking, 
its materials flimsy and the decorations tawdry and glaring, 
The walls of some of the rooms, which are open to the 
front, are covered with representations in fresco of Persian 
beauties. The view from the palace over the plain of 
Schiraz extends to the snow-capped mountains, the whole 
intervening scene lying before us as in a panorama. On 
both sides and at the back of the buildings is a spacious 
garden, in which are rows of oranges, cypresses, and 
LLe 
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fruit-trees, We were told that occasionally, during the 
hot weather, the Governors of Schiraz came out here to pass 
some weeks; but, to judge from appearances, they did not 
do much to repair the already sadly dilapidated house and 
gardens. 

This palace was built by Fetteh Ali Shah, when Governor 
of Schiraz, during the life of his uncle, and was long his re- 
sidence. Many evidences of his taste and luxurious habits 
still remain. Now all is going rapidly to deeay and ruin, and 
in a short time the very materials will be removed to build 
with them another equally costly and useless toy, which, in 
tsi turn, will be neglected and deserted. 

Leaving the Takht i Kajar, we passed through a large 
cemetery, covering a considerable portion of the hill-side 
in the vieinity of the palace, and visited the grave of 
M. Minutoli, It is simply a square platform built of 
brick, covered over with plaster, and without any inscription 
or memorial to record his name or the melancholy circum- 
stances of his death. From thence we went to the summer 
palace or kiosk of the Baghi Noo, built not very long ago 
by one of the sons of Fetteh Ali Shah. It stands in the 
centre of a large garden, in which, between the cedars, pines, 
and plane-trees that grow so luxuriantly, are several very 
prettily laid out flower-beds. 

The interior of the kiosk consists of the usual central 
hall, from whence open off the smaller apartments, the walls 
of which are adorned with paintings of Fetteh Ali Shah and 
some of his fifty-six sons. One of these paintings, in which 
the rules of perspective are set at utter defiance, is intended 
to represent the reception of the embassy sent from India 
under Sir John Malcolm to the Persian court in the early 
part of this century. The Shah’s beard, as in all the pictures 
of him, is a miracle of minute and delicate finish. His sons 
stand around staring steadfastly before them, their counte- 
nances totally devoid of any kind of expression. It is, however, 
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in the delineation of the European uniforms and costumes 
that the genius of the artist shines forth, achieving for him 
his greatest triumph. 

It would be utterly impossible to describe the absurd eari-. 
catures intended to represent the various individuals cum- 
posing the embassy. The same stony look, in which there 
is a total vacancy of thought or expression, is exhibited in 
the features of the envoy and his suite. 

At the time we visited it the palace was inhabited by a 
prince of the blood royal, a first cousin of the Shah, and son 
of his uncle the Governor of Schiraz. We found him sitting 
in a pavilion, in the company of a very dissipated lot of 
young Persians, employed in listening to some musicians and 
drinking raki, the whole party very far from sober. His 
Royal Highness, who invited us to taste the spirit, excused 
himself for not attempting to enter into any conversation, by 
saying that he had drunk too much ; a confession little needed, 
as he was hardly able to stand. He pressed us very much to 
stay and listen to his band, which, for our edification, he 
ordered to play one of his favourite airs. The command was 
followed by an outburst of the shrillest and most discordant 
sounds that could be produced out of the instruments used, 
fifes and tambourines, Having remained fur some minutes, 
we took our leave, raki being again pressed upon us by our 
royal entertainer, who, as we were informed by the servants 
of the Nuwaub, was a “chok biyuk adhem,” a very great 
man. These individuals did not seem to see anything 
peculiar in the conduct of the prince, the only emotion 
visible in their countenances being regret at leaving so 
soon the raki and music, the power of enjoying both of 
which to such an estent they evidently envied him 
exceedingly. 

Leaving behind us the scene in which this accomplished 
specimen of Eastern royalty took so much delight, we next 
visited the tomb of the poet Saadi, which, situated at some 
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distance from the Baghi Noo, is a couple of miles from the 
city. On one side of a courtyard, formed by a lofty brick 
wall, is a small building, containing two or three small rooms 
in the centre and a larger one at either end, all of which are 
open to the court and to the weather. In one of these larger 
rooms, the walls of which are covered with Persian writing 
in golden letters, is the tomb, a stone sarcophagus covered 
with inscriptions nearly obliterated. We were told that they 
were all verses of Saadi’s own poetry, which is much esteemed 
by the Persians, the tone and style, by all accounts, being such 
as, from their peculiar taste, they are best qualified to appre- 
ciate, In the centre of the court are some other graves, 
very much neglected; whose they are we could not ascer- 
tain. The building is now used as a temporary abode for 
dervishes or holy men, who study the poet’s more abstruse 
works near his tomb, in the hope of catching from their 
vicinity to his remains some of the spirit by which he was 
inspired. 

Saadi lived to a great age, 116 years, and passed through 
life with a very great reputation for sanctity, holiness, and 
learning. He made the Hadj to Mecca no less than 
fourteen times, after each pilgrimage returning to Schiraz, 
his native city, with an increased reputation for piety. If 
his writings, however, are to be taken as a criterion of his 
character, he must either have been a great humbug, or sin- 
gularly liable to departures from the standard of morality 
which he had set up. 

On our return from the tomb of Saadi to Schiraz we 
visited the tomb of Hafiz, which was on our way. The 
remains of the great lyric poet of Persia repose in the 
centre of a burial-ground that forms part of a small gar- 
den filled with fruit-trees and flowers, and surrounded by a 
high brick wall. A kind of kiosk, or summer-house, is built 
across this garden, separating the part which is used as a 
cemetery from that which is laid out as a pleasure-ground. 
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A large slab of variegated marble, placed there by Kureem 
Khan, the “ Vakeel” Shah of Persia, on which are inscribed 
a number of verses from his works, covers the grave of the 
poet, The cemetery around is literally paved with tomb- 
stones, on some of which are long inscriptions. The odes of 
Hatfiz are considered by the Persians as unequalled by those 
of any other poet of any age or nation. His memory is still 
highly venerated, and his works are regarded with super- 
stitious reverence. Those who desire to penetrate the secrets 
of the future are in the habit of opening at random a 
volume of his poems, and the first lines that present them- 
selves are, by some distortion of the sense, imagined to 
convey the desired information. Some of the more bigoted 
and fanatic among the clergy and ulemah,, or doctors of the 
Jaw, consider his productions as immoral and reprehensible in 
the highest degree; but public opinion overrules their de- 
cision, and Hafiz remains, as he long has been, an author 
high in the estimation of his felow-countrymen. 

From the Hafiziyah, as it is called, we returned to the 
town through lanes with high mud walls on either hand, 
within which were gardens and pleasure-grounds. Having 
expressed to our host the Nuwaub our desire to see the 
Shahzadeh, or prince of the blood royal, who governed 
Schiraz, we were visited in the evening by the secretary of 
that exalted personage, to whom our wish had been commu- 
nicated. He evidently came to discover, if he could, who 
and what we were; and though at first he was very shy, 
silent, and reserved, after some time he became more open 
and inquisitive. He was a handsome man, and very well 
dressed ; his beard was beautifully dyed, and his curls care- 
fully oiled and combed out from under his lambskin cap. 

After some time the conversation turned upon geography, 
in which branch of science the worthy secretary soon be- 
trayed that he was profoundly ignorant. Our host, with an 
air of conscious superiority, took down from a shelf a small 
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volume, which he handed to one of his visitors, a grey- 
bearded old gentleman. The latter read out from it, 
among many exelamations of wonder and incredulity from 
the audience, a description of the Geysers of Iceland. Their 
curiosity was next directed to us, and we were asked to 
explain our reasons for coming to Persia, why we had 
left our homes, what routes we had followed, and a host of 
other questions, some of which were most absurd, When 
they had obtained all the information they could extract from 
us, our visitors took their leave, saying that we should be 
informed early next day whether the Shahzadeh would 
receive us, 

Accordingly we remained at home the whole of the next 
day, but it was late in the evening when a message arrived that 
the Prince Governor would be visible the following morning 
at nine o'clock, Atthat early hour therefore we proceeded on 
horseback to the residence of the prince, the servants of our 
host walking before us in procession, and some ferashes, or 
police, clearing the way. 

The Shahzadeh lives in the Ark, or citadel, a large build- 
ing oceupying one side of the Meidan, an open space used 
as exercising ground for the troops, as a market-place, and 
for the execution of criminals. This palace, behind which is 
a large garden, is flanked by towers in a semi-ruinous state, 
the whole wearing a sadly dilapidated look. 

On entering the Meidan we found two companies of 
soldiers in red jackets drawn up in line to receive us, the 
aspect of whom was ludicrous in the extreme. No two 
uniforms were alike: some wore shoes and some went 
without; a few had boots, into which were tucked their 
loose trousers, which were of all colours and shapes; some 
wore cross-belts, others dispensed with them; some were 
armed with firelocks at least a century old, with bits of wood 
instead of flints, while others boasted of the real Brown Bess 
with the Tower mark. 
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Tt was a difficult task to keep one’s gravity on beholding 
these doughty warriors, so ridienlous was their appearance, 
as through a double line of them, with arms presented, we 
passed into the garden surrounding the palace. On our 
appearance, a band, composed of half-a-dozen performers, 
commenced playing what was probably intended for the 
Persian national anthem ; but, as it was utterly impossible 
to distinguish anything save the shrill squeaking of fifes and 
the monotonous beating of tom-toms or kettle-drums, we 
could not form an opinion of the music. 

‘We were received by the secretary whom we had before 
keen, who, on this occasion very grandly got up, was sur- 
rounded by the servants of the prince, as miseruble-looking 
a set of ragamuffins as could well be met with. On dis- 
mounting, we were conducted intv a large room, the walls of 
which were lined with small bits of looking-glass, placed so 
as to reflect the light from different angles. At one end of 
this apartment, the fluor of which was covered with a hind. 
some carpet, a gilt chair was placed, and at the other, opposite 
it, were two intended for ourselves. 

We had been visited the day before by a Persian, a native 
of Schiraz, who, having been in India when a boy, Jad 
received his education at the Bishop’s College in Culcutia, 
where he had remained for some years, After the mutiny 
he had returned to Schiraz, where he had for some time tried 
in vain to obtain permission to set up a school, all his eflorts 
being frustrated by the influence of the Mollahs, who, 
dreading the power which he would attain from his posses- 
sion of an education so superior to their own, had interfered 
to prevent his getting the necessary licence. He told us that 
he had lived since his return from India by giving lessons in 
private, and by writing letters for merchants, from which, 
however, he assured us, he did not gain much. As Demetri, 
now that we were among a people who prided themselves 
on their politeness and regard to forms and ceremonies, 
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would be hardly a proper channel of communication with 
such @ dignitary as the Shahzadeh, we proposed to this 
Persian, who spoke English perfectly well, that he should 
accompany us, as he would thus have such an opportunity 
as he might never again possess of speaking himself face 
to face with the governor, whom he might inform of the 
manner in which he had been treated by the Mollahs. He 
at once acceded to our proposal, and now stood behind us, 
apparently in a state of great uneasiness and anxiety. The 
poor man, whose hopes had been so long deferred, and who 
had endured so many disappointments, tremblingly awaited 
the coming of the dignitary who by a word could realize 
his utmost expectations. 

‘We remained in the room for some minutes before any 
one appeared, conversing in a low tone with the secretary, 
when at last a door opened, and a tall, stout, middle-aged 
man, wearing the usual high conical cap of black lambskin, 
entered the room at the end furthest from us, and taking his 
seat on the gilt chair, while the secretary and various others 
of his household stood by the walls, motioned us at the same 
time to be seated. We sat down on the chairs placed for 
us, the whole length of the room thus intervening between 
us and the prince. The conversation commenced with the 
usual inquiries after our health, which, being duly responded 
to, were followed by a topic on which the Shahzadeh showed 
great curiosity, viz., geography. Numerous and highly 
entertaining were the questions he asked us about the 
countries of Europe, the ways of travelling, the extent and 
power of the different kingdoms. He made several inquiries 
about the Americans, but it was evidently beyond his power 
to comprehend a republic. How a man in command of an 
army should not avail himself of his authority to seize the 
supreme power for himself, was an enigma which he could 
not solve, 

He asked us whether it was really true, as he had been 
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told, that England was an island, and how so large a one 
could exist. He was also curious to know whether there was 
any other way of goimg from Persia to England besides by 
Gibraltar. ‘The Franks, as he had been informed, had ¢is- 
covered that the world was round, and that people walking 
with their heads down and their feet up were on the other side 
of it, but of course he did not believe that. The cireumstance, 
however, which of all others evidently most surprised him, 
was the visit of the Emperor of the French to England, and, 
more wonderful still, the subsequent visit of the Empress as 
a private personage. How the Empcror could have been so 
foolish as to put himself into the power of a nation with 
which his uncle had been so Jong at war, and which was still 
a rival of France, was to him a mystery. He considered it 
a tempting of destiny, rash and foolhardy in the extreme. 
But, even admitting that a man could have been fovlish 
enough to place himself in the power of a former enemy—he 
had heard of such things having been done before—how the 
Empress, a woman, could have been allowed to travel, as 
a private person, by herself, without any restraint, in a 
foreign country, passed all belief. An act of such outrageous 
folly he could only regqrd—and all his attendants seemed 
to be of the same opinion—as an instance of the mudness 
which periodically affects all Franks. 

‘We were asked a good deal about the Chinese expedi- 
tion. When we said that the only view both of England 
and France was to open'the country to trade, an expros- 
sion of incredulity spread over the prince’s features, such a 
reason for going to war being wholly beyond his comprehen- 
sion, He regarded it, however, as a wonderful thing that 
the troops of two nations at such a distance from China 
had been able to capture the metropolis of a country so 
powerful and populous as he had heard it was, and he 
frankly professed his inability to comprehend why, when we 
had the power to do so, we did not divide China between us. 
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Such an act of national self-restraint almost inclined him to 
believe what he had been told, that England had so many 
countries under her, that she could not manage to govern 
any more, a compliment which we duly acknowledged. 

Our own motives for travelling next excited his curiosity. 
He asked us for what purpose we had come to Persia, and 
whether we were in any profession. On learning that our 
journey had been undertaken for amusement, he neively 
inquired whether we could not amuse ourselves much more 
at home in the enjoyment of all the luxuries which he 
had heard of in Europe. Our interpreter then attracted his 
notice, When the prince asked him whence he came, and 
what he was doing, he at once availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, which he knew might never occur again, and launched 
out most volubly into a complaint of the conduct of the ulemah, 
who had refased him his licence for setting up the school. 
With his eyes fixed humbly on the ground, as if not daring 
even to look on the great man, he made, to judge by his rapid 
and continuous flow of language, the best possible case for 
himself, his tones being subdued, as though daunted by the 
power and dignity of the personage to whom he spoke, 
When at last he ceased, the Shahzadeh asked a few questions 
of his secretary, who, having probably received a slight con- 
sideration beforehand for any services he might render, spoke 
favourably of the applicant, and the long-desired permission 
was at last granted publicly to the overjoyed suppliant, who 
was told at the same time that it was to our auspicious visit 
he might ascribe his success—a compliment to us, but not 
speaking much for the prospects of improved education in 
Persia. 

The prince brought our audience to an end by hoping 
that he might see us again before we left Schiraz, as he 
wished to have some further conversation about European 
untries and customs, regarding which he was very desirous 
of knowing more. On hearing that we intended leaving his 
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government the same day, he expressed his regret. at our 
making so short a stay. He asked whether he could he of 
any service to us, and assured us that, though the phrase was 
often used without any meaning, he really meant what he 
said, and if we could think of any way in which he might 
assist us, he would take great pleasure in duing so. 

Before leaving, tea & Ja Russe was handed to us. On 
first sitting down, coffee and kaleouns had been brought in. 
In Persia, when a visitor first sits down, a kaleoun, aceom- 
panied by either tea or coffee, is handed to him, a few whills 
only of the former being taken. After a short time a seeond 
kaleoun makes its appearance, accompanied by more tea, and 
this again is followed, shortly before the visitor leaves, by a 
third, which is generally brought in when he evinces the 
usual signs of his intention to depart. 

The interview having come to an end, we made our bows, 
and retired, the secretary accompanying us to the place 
where our horses were in waiting. On entering the Meidan 
we found the ragged band of soldiers still drawn up, and 
behind them a crowd of all the ragamuffins of the town, 
whom curiosity had drawn to the spot. Again the files and 
tom-toms sounded their salute to the Franks whom the 
Shahzadeh delighted to honour; while we, preceded by 
some of our servants and ferashes, and followed by others, 
rode in great dignity hhomewards ; our attendants, who skipped 
actively before us, evincing much skill in avoiding the 
numerous pools and deep ruts filled with fetid mud. 

The most influentigl positions under government arc 
almost invariably filled in Persia by the near relatives of the 
sovereign. All the more important governments are given 
to his brothers or cousins, and, as princes of the blood royal 
are counted by hundreds, there is never any difficulty in 
finding a person duly qualified by birth, if in no other way, 
for office. This is one of the points in which Persia difffts 
most in its government from Turkey. In the latter, all the 
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relatives of the Sultan, who, by some extraordinary exercise 
of generosity, may have been permitted to live, are obliged 
to reside at Constantinople under the eye and supervision of 
the Government, remaining, moreover, in complete seclusion. 
Till quite recently all the male children of the Sultan’s 
daughters and sisters were put to death as soon as born. 

In Persia, on the contrary, the number of the Shah’s 
relatives is turned by him into a source of strength. They 
are all pensioned, or in some way provided for; and as it is 
supposed that the descendants, male and female, of Fetteh 
Ali Shah, the great-grandfather of the present Shah, number 
considerably more than a thousand persons, they form no 
small burden on the revenues of the nation. A Persian 
governor of a province or large town has far more power 
than a Turkish pasha. The latter, by the Tanzimat, or new 
code of laws, called the Magna Charta of Turkey, has not the 
power of inflicting death, or more than a moderate amount 
of punishment, without referring to Constantinople. In 
Persia, on the contrary, the power of life and death is 
given by the Shah to any favourite, and in most cases is 
made use of by the recipient as a means of extorting money 
from those placed under his authority. The more important 
governments are seldom allowed to remain long filled by the 
same person, two, or at the most three years’ tenure of office 
being the most that is generally permitted. 

The Governor of Schiraz in 1861, the uncle of the present 
Shah, was generally considered one of the best behaved of 
the royal family—no very great praige—but his sons were by 
no means looked upon in the same light. The hopeful scion 
of royalty we had heard so much of at Bushire was one of 
them ; the dissipated young scamp we had seen too drunk to 
speak, among a lot of tipsy companions, in the gardens of 
the Baghi Noo, was another; and, by all accounts, the re- 
uffinder of his domestic circle were not thought, from their 
behaviour, worthy of much respect. For one or two little 
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excesses more than usually disgraceful, their father, it wns 
said, had privately bastinadoed some of his hopeful progeny ; 
bat the punishment, severe as it was, was not supposed 
to have brought about any amendment in the ways of the 
princes. 

‘We found, on our return to our house, that Demetri also 
had had an interview with some of the military authorities, 
who informed him that the gallant array of troops we had 
secn formed part of the army levied to repulse the English 
invasion; which, however, it had been unnecessary to send 
further than Schiraz, as the British, on hearing of their ap- 
proach, had evacuated Bushire, and fled to their ships. This 
story, which had been really told to the soldiers, was impli- 
citly believed by as many of them as had not come under 
the fire of the invading expedition. 

One of the many things which surprise a European in 
Persia is the simplicity and credulity which induce people 
—who, when it does not serve their purpose, never think of 
telling the truth to each other—to believe implicitly any 
number of lies that may be told them. Exceeding, probably, 
every other nation under the sun in falsehood and deceit, no 
people are so easily imposed on. They consider it no disgrace 
themselves to commit a dishonourable action, and do not 
feel the least shame when detected in meanness or want of 
principle. -A common topic of conversation among them is 
the astonishing value which Europeans place upon their 
word. This respect for truth they are quite unable to 
understand; and, if there is any ignominy on either part, 
they consider that it may be justly attributed rather to him 
who is duped than to him who deceives. 

A few hours after our return everything was ready for 
our departure. We had engaged mules to take us the whole 
way to Ispahan, the journey to which would occupy twelve 
days, not including a day’s halt at Persepolis and another at 
Murghaub. For six mules we were to pay twenty tomauns, 
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or about 97. 102. We bade adieu to the Nuwaub in the 
garden, his household taking that opportunity of gratifying 
their curiosity with a sight of the Franks, whose strange 
equipment aud costume they gazed upon with wonder. The 
Nuwaub had nine wives. The last married was very young 
and pretty; a fact which she contrived to let us know, by 
coquettishly allowing her child to pull off her veil while 
playing with it at the door of the hareem opening into the 
garden. 2 

We left Schiraz on the 18th February, the weather still 
continuing very cold. No signs of spring were perceivable 
on the wintry landscape that lay before us. We passed 
through the defile of the Tengeh Allah Akbar, and for some 
miles rode in a north-easterly direction, by the side of the 
little stream of Roknabad, the praises of which are sung by 
Hafiz in glowing terms. Leaving its banks, we crossed two 
or three low ranges of stony and sterile hills, on which were 
no signs of habitations, and in five hours after our departure 
from Schiraz reached the village of Khauna, which was to be 
our halting-place for the night. Duriug the whole day’s 
march nothing could be more miserable or wretched than 
the appearance of the country. Though in the vicinity of a 
lurge city, it was so desert and bare, that even the few goats 
pasturing on it seemed to seek in vain for sustenance among 
the stones that covered the surface of the ground. 

Khauna is a mud-built village of small size. The houses 
are flat-roofed, and more dirty than ordinary. The people 
whom we saw were squalid and apparently in extreme poverty ; 
a fact, however, which in Persia is not to be judged of by 
appearances, as, the more wealthy a villager becomes, the 
more he strives to avoid showing his riches, unless he hag 
some powerful friend or protector to save him from being 
pillaged and robbed under some pretext by the governor of 
the district or his underlings. 

On leaving Khauna, next morning, we rode for some dis- 
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tance along a causeway by the side of a swampy lake, on 
which were large flocks of wild geese and ducks. The plain 
on both sides of this fen was so soft and muddy, that it would 
have been quite impossible to pass over it but for the cause- 
way, which itself was so rugged, from having been long out 
of repair, that it was with difficulty our mules could pick 
their steps over the rough stones of which it was formed. 
Having crossed the marsh, we passed through an opening 
in a low ridge of rocks bounding it to the north, and 
entered on an immense plain perfectly waste and desert ; no 
signs of human beings, not even a solitary shepherd, being 
visible, from the point where we stood, on its broad expanse. 
On the opposite side, in the far distance, was a bare, parched, 
and drab-coloured range of mountains, at the foot of which, 
our muleteers told us, were the noble ruins we had come so 
far to see, and which, had the day been clear, would have 
been visible from our present position. 

Following the direction in which they pointed, we tried 
in vain to discover any signs of the columns they pro- 
fessed to discern. We could see nothing but a vast soli- 
tude bounded in the hazy distance by rugged and broken 
hills. 

In a short time we came to a narrow stone bridge span- 
ning a wide ditch filled with what looked like liquid mud, 
rolling towards the east in a very sluggish current, between 
steep banks of alluvial clay, the surface of the soupy-looking 
fluid being many feet below the level of the ground on either 
side. This was the far-famed stream of Bendamir, the an- 
cient Araxea; the chosen home, according to Moore, of 
the nightingale and the rose, the flower which, in Eastern 
allegory, is given as a bride to the bird of song. But, 
alas for poetry! stern truth must assert that no rose, or any 
other bush six inches high, in which a bird could hide itself, 
was to be seen; and the stagnant canal, filled with puddle, 
had an appearance resembling anything rather than the 
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romantic scene described in such sparkling language by 
the poet. 

A small river, the Polvan (of old the Medus) forms a junc- 
tion with it some distance above the bridge, the united waters 
being thenceforth called the Bendamir, from a dam, or bund, 
which had been formed for purposes of irrigation by the Amir 
Assaf ud Daulat, in the tenth century. A short timt after 
crossing the Bendamir, a few slender columns, appearing in 
the far distance like threads, were to be seen at the base 
of one of the hills in front, and by degrees the ruins and 
vast platform on which they stood came slowly into view. 
As we approached the opposite side of the plain, it began to 
assume a more fertile aspect, some villages dotted the surface, 
and the soil was watered and cultivated. In one of these 
hamlets, about a mile distant from the ruins, we took up our 
quarters ; the house allotted to us by the Kedkhoda, or chief 
of the village, being a mud hut with a roof very far from 
impervious to the rain, which fell heavily during the night. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


TH next morning the weather had cleared up, and we 

devoted the day to visiting the vast remains of the 
palace of the ancient kings of Persia, which, as some believe, 
but without any certain evidence, stood in the midst 
of their capital, of which not a trace now is visible. The 
numerous travellers who have visited Persepolis, from the time 
of Sir John Chardin down to the present day, have given 
such ample descriptions of the remains, that, until the period 
when the inscriptions, which exist in sach quantities, shall be 
fully deciphered, it would seem that nothing more can be 
added to what has been already written. 

The ancient Persian name for the city which was called 
Persepolis by the Greeks is unknown. The modern Persians 
call it either Chehel Minar, the Forty Pillars, that figure 
being generally used to signify an indefinite number, or 
Takht i Jemshid, the Throne of Jemshid, a fabulous monarch 
who is supposed to have lived for many centuries, and, 
among other great deeds, to have built the stately palace 
which bears his name, and whose magnificent ruins and 
mysterious inscriptions have so long astonished the traveller 
and perplexed the antiquary. Modern science has, how- 
ever, succeeded recently in deciphering many of the latter, 
and little doubt is now entertained that the construction of 
the great platform itself, as well as two of the three palaces 
or buildings standing on it, is to be attributed to Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes. The magnificent staircase with the 
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entrance on the top, and the other palace, are the work of 
bis son Xerxes, who also mentions in his inscriptions his 
father’s work and the erection of other structures, of which all 
traces have disappeared. Although not capable of positive 
proof, yet it is believed that this was the palace partly 
destroyed in a drunken debauch by Alexander the Great, at 
the request of the celebrated Lais; a story, which, however, 
rests only on the authority of Quintus Curtius and Plutarch. 

The great platform, which has been in part excavated out 
of the rock, and partly built forward upon the plain out of 
the materials thus obtained, varies in height according to the 
level of the ground, to all appearance (for we did not measure 
it) from ten to forty feet. The ascent to this platform from 
the plain below is by two magnificent flights of stairs, con- 
sidered by some to be unrivalled for beauty and grandeur. 
They rise very gradually, the height of each step being only 
three inches and a half, and the width twenty-two feet. The 
blocks of limestone of which they are built are so large, that 
many steps have been cut out of a single stone. The lower 
flights of steps lead away from each other. On reaching'a 
landing-place at about half the height of the platform, they 
turn towards the interior, and approach each other as they 
ascend to the top. 

On gaining the level of the platform, the first objects 
that meet the eye are two colossal statues of bulls standing 
together, looking forth upon the plain, the space between 
them being little more than four paces. They form thus a 
gateway to a building, out of the wall of which, after it had 
been erected, they appear to have been hewn, differing in 
this respect, as well as in having four instead of five legs, 
from the somewhat similar monolithic statues of alabaster 
found at Nimrid. On the walls above these bulls are in- 
scriptions in cuneiform characters, detailing the titles of 
Xerxes, the builder of the edifice, as clearly and sharply cut 
as if executed but yesterday. 
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The heads of the bulls have been destroyed, but the carving 
of the trappings and other ornaments with which they are 
decorated is perfectly preserved, and as fresh as if but just 
finished by the skilful sculptor. 

Round their necks are collars of roses, and on their backs, 
shoulders, chests, and ribs, the hair is curled and ornamented, 
the workmanship being most delicate. They are raised five 
feet from the ground by a pedestal of that height. 

Behind these monsters stand two columns with very 
peculiar capitals; and in rear of them, facing the mountain 
and looking in an opposite direction to the first pair, are two 
gigantic human-headed winged bulls standing on cither side 
of a gateway or portal, The features of these have been 
sadly disfigured, but, with this exception, they are in perfect 
preservation. 

On tablets near them in the wall are cuneiform inscrip- 
tions containing the titles and dignities of Xerxes. On the 
wall between the legs of the first pair of bulls are inscrip- 
tions of a different character, and far more legible, being 
the names of Sir J. Malcolm, Sir Harford Jones, Texier, 
Macdonald Kinnear, and Colonel Macdonald, some of which 
are deeply cut in the stone with a chisel, while the others 
are painted on the wall. The colossal size of these sculptures 
—the human-headed winged animals on the inner or eastern 
side of the portal measuring nineteen feet from the top of the 
diadem which covers the head to the ground—gives them a 
peculiar air of power and dignity, suitable to guardians over 
the once gorgeous palaces of the Great King. It should 
be remembered that Nineveh had been destroyed nearly a 
hundred and fifty years before the earliest Persian work. 
We can have little doubt, however, that the great works at 
Nineveh were well remembered by their Oriental neigh- 
bours, though unknown to the European Greeks. The dis- 
coveries at Camirus, and the whole circle of Greek ornamen- 
tation, prove the influence of Assyrian art, though the 
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Greeks did not know, or, at least, have not recorded, whence 
they derived their primary forms. Their strong resemblance 
to the earlier Assyrian sculptures at once suggests the idea 
that the Persian artist derived his models from the banks of 
the Tigris. 

At a distance of about fifty-four paces south of this noble 
entrance, and on the side of the great platform next the 
plain, is an elevated terrace, on which stand the columns from 
whence the ruins have derived their present name of Chehel 
Minar. This terrace is nine feet in height above the plat- 
form; its length, on the front or northern side, is given 
as two hundred and twelve feet. The ascent to it is by 
a double flight of steps projecting from the face of the 
wall, and by two other staircases near either angle. As in 
the terraces of the great approach from the plain, the slope is 
very gradual, and the steps are very low, the height of each 
not being more than four inches. 

The entire wall of the terrace in front is covered with 
sculptures in bas-relief, representing, seemingly, a procession 
bearing animals and offerings of various descriptions as pre- 
sents for the king. Gromps of figures in different costumes, 
conducted by Persian officers, bring the articles of most 
value produced in their native country to lay at the feet of 
the monarch; some lead camels, and others horses, which 
then, as now, scem to have been the most acceptable pre- 
sent to an Eastern potentate. It is thought that these 
sculptures are intended to represent the annual feast of the 
Noritz, or vernal equinox, from the most ancient times the 
great festival of Persia, when the Sovereign received, as he 
still continues to do, the principal personages of the State, 
who each present him with an offering, and the governors 
of provinces and tax-collectors bring in the revenues of the 
State collected during the past year. On the angular spaces 
made by the slope of the stairs in front, is carved on either 
side a battle between a lion and a bull. 
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The wall under the landing-place of the stairs is divided 
into three compartments; the centre one is blank, that on 
the left of the spectator is filled up by four spearmen in 
long robes, and that on the right by three similar figures 
bearing shields in addition to their spears. On ascending 
the stairs to the platform on which formerly stood the stately 
palace, the ground is covered with broken columns and 
the remains of sculptures. In the centre once rose a square 
group of thirty-six columns, flanked on three sides by a 
double row of pillars, six in each row. Of these seventy- 
two columns but thirteen now exist, forming, with the two 
others near the portals above the great staircase, a total 
number of fifteen; but in the latter end of the 17th century, 
when Chardin visited the ruins, it would appear that nine- 
teen were then standing within the platform, and another, of 
which all trace has disappeared, upon the plain without; to 
such an extent have these noble remains suffered, even in 
recent times. All those still standing are more or less injured. 

The capitals of all these columns are damaged and dis- 
figured, while some have fallen or been pulled down. 
Those of the outer rows of pillars are very peculiar, being 
composed of the fore-parts of two bulls, the legs folded 
under them, looking in opposite directions, and joined toge- 
ther in the centre of the backs. Only one capital of this 
extraordinary style yet exists at Persepolis.—(Loftus found 
perfect specimens of the same style of sculpture at Susa during 
his excavations.}—These columns are fluted, and are said to 
be from fifty-five to sixty feet in height. It is supposed that 
they once supported beams bearing a roof of some description, 
of which, however, not a vestige now remains. 

South of the terrace, on which stood the palace, rises 
another of smaller dimensions, raised five or six feet above 
the ground, and to which ascends from the west a broken 
and ruinous flight of steps; a more perfect staircase, how- 
ever, is on the southern side, that farthest from the 
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Chehel Minar. In its front is a tablet with a cuneiform 
inscription; on either side are sculptured figures bearing 
spears, the greater number of which are now buried under 
the accumulated rubbish. 

On this terrace, which Sir R. K. Porter says is one 
hundred and seventy feet long by ninety-five in width, are 
the ruins of an oblong edifice, the two principal entrances 
to which are composed of four large blocks of marble of 
a dark colour and highly polished, each adorned with bas- 
reliefs of guards or spearmen. The remaining chambers are 
three in number. The principal apartment, which is six- 
teen paces square, is entered by six doorways, on the sides 
of which are sculptured bas-reliefs of the king followed by 
attendants, one bearing a fly-flapper and another an umbrella. 
The hair of the monarch is curled and carefully arranged, and 
the small holes which yet remain in the cap were probably 
used to attach to it some ornament or covering. 

On three sides of the room are niches in the wall, on 
which are cuneiform inscriptions; and four windows, like 
the doors, nearly buried in the ground, look out on the 
southern side. On the walls are three other bas-reliefs repre- 
senting single combats between a man and a lion, a man and 
a griffin, and a man and a monster with the body and head of 
a lion, the feet or claws of an eagle, its back, neck, and breast 
covered with feathers, and a large horn growing out of its 
forehead. The man, who is clothed in long robes which 
leave his arms bare, and whose hair and beard are elaborately 
curled, grasps with one hand the horn of the monster, which 
has risen on its hind legs, while with the other he thrusts 
his sword into the belly of the formidable animal, which has 
seized the arm and breast of its antagonist with its claws. 

‘Whether or not these extraordinary sculptures have any 
occult meaning is still matter for conjecture, and various 
theories have been put forward for their interpretation. Sir 
R. K. Porter, writing in the spirit of Winckelmann and of 
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the latter part of the last century, considers them allegorical. 
The figure represents the pontiff king, or Religion and Autho- 
rity conquering Infidelity. He supposes the Chehel Minar 
to be the great hall of reception or audience chamber of’ the 
palace, and the building we are describing to be one of the 
temples or places of worship attached to it. On the southern 
side, and terminating that portion of the edifice, are two 
square pillars, on which are inscriptions in cuneiform and 
Arabic characters. On the east and inner side of this terrace, 
next the mountains, is a large mound, which is supposed to 
cover the remains of what some believe to have been the 
banqueting hall in which the victorious Alexaader held, 
with his companions, the feast that terminated in its 
destruction. 

Further south of the latter building, and near the corner 
of the great: platform, is a fourth terrace, the wall of which 
on the north is sculptured in bas-relief with figures of 
archers. The ascent to it is by a flight of steps on 
the north-western angle, from the top of which run east- 
wards a double row of five columns standing ten feet apart. 
South of these, and towards the extremity of the platform, 
are the bases of twelve columns, which stood at the same 
distance from each other as the last. The buildings we have 
hitherto attempted to describe are all on the western side or 
front of the great platform facing the plain, 

Let us turn now towards the east, and approach the 
mountains in rear. Along the southern verge of the great plat- 
form, rises a fifth terrace, on which stand some very extensive 
ruins, suggested by Sir R. K. Porter to be those of the royal 
palace, or the private residence of the king. The huge 
blocks of marble forming the portals and windows are yet in 
their places ; but in other respects this building has suffered 
even more than the others, broken fragments of carvings 
and sculptures strewing the ground in every direction. In 
the centre court, which is said to be ninety feet square, once 
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stood in six rows thirty-six columns, each three feet three 
inches in diameter. 

From this great court open six smaller courts and cham- 
bers, and two wide portals on the northern side lead into a 
vestibule or portico, extending the whole breadth of the large 
court, in which stood eight columns of the same size as those 
last mentioned, the plinths of which alone remain. In each 
of the two centre courts opening off the large one, stood also 
four columns of the same dimensions. The windows are 
built of large blocks of marble, on which are bas-reliefs of 
men, dressed some in long robes and others in short tunics, 
leading animals, and bearing in their hands various dishes 
and bowls which seem to contain food, while others bring 
bottles and cloths for washing hands; the whole, apparently, 
representing servants bearing in a repast. There is a 
similar scene in the Koyunjik room of the British Museum, 
and another banguet scene in the basement. On the blocks 
forming the frames of the doors are bas-reliefs representing 
the king followed by two attendants, one bearing the royal 
umbrella over his head, and the other carrying a fly- 
flapper. 

Over these figures are inscriptions in cuneiform characters, 
probably the most ancient in Persepolis, which may be trans- 
lated as follows :—“ Darius, the great king, king of kings, 
the king of nations, the son of Hystaspes, the Achwmenian, 
he has executed this sculpture.” 

Underneath this building are the remains of a subter- 
ranean channel, chosen, as those who have read Beckford’s 
“Vuthek,” will remember, as the entrance to the “Hall 
of Eblis,’ by which water was conveyed from the great 
cistern or reservoir excavated out of the rock at the inner 
or eastern edge of the platform. Another subterranean 
channel runs due north to a small cistern, which still exists 
near the great portals at the head of the flight of steps lead- 
ing to the grand platform from the plain. Again at some 
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distance due east of this pile of ruins are the remains of 
another edifice, consisting of a large room sixteen paces 
square; joining which-on the south is a chamber open to 
the same side, two single stones of colossal dimensions 
forming the termination of the walls. A doorway of large 
size connects the enclosure with the open apartment, on both 
sides of which is sculptured the figure of the king, accom- 
panied by one attendant only, who carries an umbrella. It 
should be remembered that the satrap is the man who carries 
the satrapa or umbrella. 

There are two other doorways opening into the large 
room from the easf and west, on each of the frames of which 
are bas-reliefs of combats between a man anda lion. No 
inscriptions are to be found in this building, which stands on 
the platform unsupported by a separate terrace. At some 
distance due north are the walls of a large square building, 
extending two hundred and ten feet on each side. Not far 
from the northern front, and separated from each other by 
@ space nearly equal to the breadth of the edifice, are two 
colossal bulls standing on pedestals, five feet in height, 
with their faces turned northwards. There are two doors 
on each side of this building; those on the north, which are 
thirteen feet in width, being the largest. On their sides, 
in addition to other bas-relief, are sculptures of the king 
seated on his throne, with his feet on a footstool, and over his 
head a canopy or awning supported by slender pillars. 

Three attendants stand behind the king, one bearing the 
royal bow and battle-axe, another a fan, and the third a wand. 
Each of these has the face mufiled, perhaps, as supposed by 
Sir R. K. Porter, to prevent their breath from polluting the 
sacred person of the king. In front of the king are two 
figures, one bringing flat bowls or patere, and the second 
bearing in one hand a short staff, while the other is held 
over his mouth. Underneath the king and the attendants 
immediately surrounding him, from whom they are separated 
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by a border of roses, are five rows of figures, each row divided 
from the one above by a similar border: these most likely re- 
present the attendants who stood upon the platform beside 
the throne, which was itself on an elevation of five steps. 

On the north side also are two portals, between the walls 
and the colossal bulls, composed of enormous blocks of the 
same polished dark-coloured marble. On the inside of these 
blocks, a great part of which is buried in rubbish, are 
bas-reliefs of two figures with spears representing guards. 
The two doors on the southern side of the building have 
on their inside faces nearly the same sculptures as those 
on the northern ; the king seated on his chair being in this 
case accompanied by but one attendant bearing a fan, while 
over his head hovers the peculiar winged figure known under 
the name of Feroher. Underneath the king are three rows of 
figures, each supporting with uplifted hands the platform 
upon which the row above it stands, the lower one being 
nearly buried under the rubbish. 

In the walls in the interior of the building are niches of 
Jarge size, the inner portion of which is finely polished ; but 
it is not easy to determine for what use they were designed. 
On the four doorways facing east and west, are sculptared 
representations of single combats between the so-called pontiff 
king and monsters similar to those already described. Some, 
however, differ, in having the body and feet of a lion, 
and the fore part, as well as the head and neck, of an eagle, 
the king grasping a projection from the forehead of the 
monster, and thrusting his dagger into its body. At 
ninety paces distant to the north of the two colossal bulls, in 
front of this building, stand two others looking southwards, 
facing the first pair. These latter formed a portal similar to 
the gateway at the head of the grand flight of steps leading 
up to the platform from the plain. Beyond them, a few 
yards to the north, stands an isolated column. 

Ata short distance to the south-east of the large square 
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building to which we have just alluded, are some immense 
blocks of stone, forming the doorways to a smal] square edifice, 
the walls of which have disappeared. One of these doorways, 
of which three yet remain nearly perfect, was on each side. 
On the inside of the eastern is sculptured the king, in long 
robes, walking with two attendants behind him, one carrying 
a fly-flapper and the other an umbrella, while overhead floats 
in the air the Feroher, or guardian spirit. 

On the northern and southern doorways the same king 
appears seated, one attendant standing behind him with the 
fly-flapper, and the Feroher hovering over his head. In the 
courtyard of this little building stood once four columns, the 
foundations of which alone now exist. These ruins of ancient 
palaces and temples, seven in number, are all that remain 
upon the great platform, which is paved with large blocks of 
the same dark-coloured marble as that used in the construction 
of the buildings. Its dimensions are given as on the south 802 
feet, on the north 926, and on the west 1425, while the moun- 
tain rises from the eastern edge. Vast.as is its extent, it is no 
more than proportioned to the grandeur of the buildings which 
it supported. The mighty work, perfect as it stillis, save in a 
few trifling details, serves, as its founder doubtless intended 
it should, to perpetuate to future ages the memory of the 
power and magnificence of the proudest monarch of ancient 

* times; while the beauty of the architecture and the delicacy 
of the ornaments of the buildings which it bore—the dwelling 
of the Great King—show to what excellence many of the arts 
had already arrived in those long-past ages of which we pos- 
sess but such dim and hazy ideas. 

Yet, in gazing on all this splendour, it is impossible not 
to reflect that, like the still more imposing Egyptian remains, 
it was intended only to exalt the majesty of one man, and 
that no useful or beneficial object was attained by it. No 
remains of works calculated for the good of the many are to 
be found in the vicinity—no traces of such mighty structures 
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as those by which the Romans benefited the nations they 
brought under their rule are to be discovered. The isolated 
ruins of palaces and temples are all that preserve the remem- 
brance of the long-departed glories of the monarchs, the 
capital of whose widely-extended dominions was the once 
famous city of Persepolis. 

Having visited all these buildings, we next went to see 
the tombs of the kings, excavated in the side of the moun- 
tain rising on the eastern edge of the platform, from which 
they are not far distant. There was no difficulty in reaching 
them, the slope of the hill being very gradual. The situation 
chosen for the sepulchres differs in this respect from that 
selected for the tombs we afterwards saw at Nakhsh i Rustam, 
where they are cut out in the face of a precipice. The 
tombs of the kings are three in number, two lying not far 
from each other, and the third at some distance to the 
south, 

We first entered the tomb in the centre. A largo 
recess, said to be a hundred and thirty feet in height by 
seventy-two in width, is cut out of the face of the rock and 
divided into two compartments. In the lower division is a 
doorway, which has been broken through to effect an entrance. 
On passing through it, we found ourselves in a chamber, 
the dimensions of which are given as forty-six feet long 
and twenty wide. At one extremity are three small cells, 
arched over, intended as a receptacle for the bodies, but 
now empty. On either side of the doorway two pilasters, 
with capitals of the double half bulls, or unicorns, support 
a cornice; above which, on the entablature, is represented 
a large chest, or ark, having on it a fire altar, before 
which is a small low platform, on which stands the king, 
who, with a bow in his left hand, holds up his right in 
adoration of the sacred element. In the air, between the 
king and the altar, near which is a circular figure repre- 
senting the sun, floats a Feroher, the king’s attendant spirit. 
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In front of the chest stand two lines of figures, fourteen in 
each row, holding above their heads their hands armed with 
daggers. On either end of the chest or ark is a figure of a 
demi-unicorn, with its back towards the ark. On each side 
of the recess are nine compartments, each containing the 
bas-relief of a single figure. The entire excavation pene- 
trates on one side forty and on the other thirty feet into the 
solid rock. 

The adjacent tomb to the north is very similar to that 
just described, but the inside of the chamber below was 
so choked up with clay and rubbish that it was too difficult 
a task to enter. The third tomb, lying to the southward, 
does not appear ever to have been finished, but it is never- 
theless supposed to be the most ancient of all. The lower 
part of the recess is excavated out of the rock, the upper is 
built up with large stones. The decorations and sculptures 
are neither so numerous nor so handsome as those on the 
other tombs, and are much more decayed. In front are a 
great number of large blocks of stone strewn over the face of 
the hill—the remains it is thought of a labyrinth through 
which the intended sepulchre was approached by secret 
passages. ‘There is no sign of an entrance to this tomb. At 
the bottom of the hill, at the south-eastern angle of the great 
platform, is the reservoir, in which were collected the waters 
that flowed down from the mountains in the rear, and from 
which subterranean channels led to the different buildings 
on the great platform, and to a smaller cistern near the head 
of the steps ascending from the plain. 

The ruins of Persepolis are situated at the foot of the 
western slope. of a range of rocky and sterile mountains, 
running as nearly as possible north and south. This range is 
traversed, at about three miles to the north of Persepolis, by 
a wide valley, or rather gorge, which narrows gradually as 
it advances among the hills. Through this valley, flowing 
from ‘the east, runs the river Polvar, one of the streams 
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forming lower down the Bendamir. On the northern side 
of the mouth of the defile, which is three miles in width 
where it debouches into the plain of Mervdusht, are the pre- 
cipices in which the tombs of the Persepolitan kings are 
excavated, and the Sassanian sculptures carved—the latter 
having the name of Nakhsh i Rustam; while opposite to 
them, on the southern side of the entrance to the gorge, are 
the Sassanian bas-reliefs called Nakhsh i Rejib. 

Riding in a northerly direction from Persepolis for about 
three miles, along the foot of the hills, we came to a large 
natural recess in the rocks, huge masses of which were 
heaped together in confusion. On three of these are sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs, all greatly injured, the features of the 
figures being destroyed, and the whole of them having 
evidently been deliberately mutilated. ‘The bas-relief to the 
right represents two horsemen. of a size larger than life, one 
of whom holds out a mural crown or circlet to the other, who 
is receiving it. ‘The costume and drapery of these figures 
are nearly obliterated by the hammers of the destroyers. 
The bas-relief opposite to the entrance of the recess repre- 
sents two colossal figures, dressed in long robes, standing 
face to face, and holding im their right hands a wreath, and 
in their left staffs or wands. One of these figures bears a 
globe on his head, the Sassanian sign of sovereignty, the 
other has a cap with three plumes of feathers. Between the 
two figures, but nearly destroyed, stand two little children. 
Behind the king are two attendants, the first a eunuch with 
a fly-flapper, the second a man with a long beard, one hand 
resting on the pommel of his sword, the other elevated. Be- 
hind the figure with the plumed cap are two other figures 
looking like women, but the sculpture is nearly obliterated. 
The tablet on which this bas-relief is executed is smaller 
than the first, which is seventeen feet in length, while the 
former is only fifteen. 

The third and largest tablet is on the left of the entrance, 
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and the bas-relief on it represents a Sassanian king of colossal 
size, on horseback, followed by nine persons, three of whom 
stand leaning on their swords. The king wears flowing robes, 
with a cuirass and belt, or cestus, the globe of sovereignty 
on his head, and his hair in large bunches of curls; his 
horse’s trappings are handsome, and the attitude of the 
animal is well and boldly designed. The nine figures fol- 
lowing him, who are probably intended to represent the 
guards of the monarch, are all dressed exactly alike, in round 
caps, long robes girt with belts, and their hair in curls. On 
the breast of the horse is an inscription in Greek and Pehlvi, 
translated by De Sacy as follows: “ This is the likeness of the 
Servant of Ormazd, of the God Sapor, King of the Kings of 
Iran, and of Turan, of the race of the Gods, son of the Servant 
of Ormazd, of the God Ardashir, King of the Kings of Irun, 
of the race of the Gods, grandson of the God Babek, King.” 

Sir R. K. Porter calls attention to the shape of the swords, 
which differs from that of the ancient Persian, being, in imi- 
tation of the Greek, quite straight. This innovation he 
quotes an ancient writer to prove was introduced by the last 
Darius in the time of Philip of Macedon, a circumstance from 
which the Chaldean soothsayers prophesied the destruction 
of the Persian empire by the Greeks. The mutilation of the 
bas-reliefs at Nakhsh i Rejib is to be ascribed, according to 
Chardin, to the time of Shah Sufi, the successor of Shah 
Abbas. Sixty men, it is said, were employed for some time 
in defacing the sculptures of Persepolis, in order to discou- 
rage the visits of Europeans, 

On leaving the sculptures of Nakhsh i Rejib, we rode 
across the mouth of the valley to those of Nakhsh i Rustam, 
which lie exactly opposite, at a distance of probably three 
miles. The plain between the two is perfectly fiat and 
intersected by numerous water-courses, to avoid the larger of 
which, we ascended the valley for some distance and then 
forded the Polvar. 
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Descending the opposite bank for a short time, we struck 
off in a north-westerly direction, and soon arrived at the foot 
of the lofty cliffs, in whose perpendicular face are the great 
tablets hewn out of the rock, which had been visible from 
Nakhsh i Rejib. The height of the precipice is said to be 
nearly 900 feet. The marble or limestone of which it is com- 
posed is of a bluish colour, and in it the tombs, four in num- 
ber, are excavated at about forty paces’ distance from each 
other, the lower edge of the tablet or excavation being 
about thirty-five or forty feet from the ground. They are 
in the form of a cross, the upper and lower divisions of which 
ave longer than the transverse, the entire length from top to 
bottom seeming to be from eighty to ninety feet. In form 
they are all alike, but on one only are there any inscrip- 
tions. The face of the entablature being perpendicular, and 
the cliff sloping, though in a very slight degree, the lower 
Giyision penetrates more deeply into the rock than the 
upper. It has a perfectly plain surface without ornament 
or bas-relief. In the centre of the transverse division 
of the cross is the door or entrance to the tomb within, 
with a handsomely fluted architrave, on either side of which 
pilasters, with the double half-bull or unicorn capitals, sup- 
port a cornice of & plain and simple description. In the 
upper division of the cross is a large chest, or ark, on the 
side of which are carved a double row of fourteen figures, 
each with uplifted hands supporting 2 handsomely ornamented 
cornice or frieze. At each end of the chest is the head of a 
bull or unicorn, standing on a curiously shaped pillar termi- 
nating in the leg and paw of a lion which rests upon a kind 
ofurn. On the top of the ark, elevated on a pedestal or 
platform of three steps, stands the King; opposite him, on 
another pedestal of the same description, is an altar with fire 
blazing. The king, who is dressed in a long robe, holds a 
bow in his left hand. His long hair and beard are care- 
fully curled, and his right hand is extended towards the 
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altar. The Feroher floats in the air above, and ata little dis- 
tance behind the altar is a circle, apparently intended for 
the sun. 

The greater part of the seeming door is false; at the bot- 
tom of it alone is an opening into the chamber hollowed out 
in the interior. Sir R. K. Porter, who entered one of these 
chambers, describes them as having on the side opposite to 
the entrance three arched recesses, in each of which is a 
trough-like cavity cut in the rock, covered with a large 
slab, all of which had been broken into, and the contents 
rifled. He represents the whole interior as blackened by 
smoke. ‘The entrance was originally closed by a stone 
door, the holes of the pivots on which it hung being still 
visible. At the top of the excavations are four figures of 
the King, adoring the fire on the altar opposite him, the 
features of which seem, as well as can be seen from below, to 
be the same on all. On the sides of the excavation are 
small compartments in which are figures in bas-relief, some 
holding spears or lances, and others with their hands uplifted 
in an apparent attitude of prayer. 

On the third side, to the east, or furthest from the entrance 
to the valley, the upper division is covered everywhere with 
cuneiform letters, and there are some also on the centre com- 
partment. These inscriptions having been copied and 
interpreted, it is ascertained beyond a doubt that this was 
the tomb of Darius, who, according to an ancient historian, 
caused it to be made during his own lifetime; although 
he never entered it, being deterred by the warnings of the 
Chaldwan soothsayers, who bade him beware of @ cata- 
strophe which would ensue. Some of his relatives, never- 
theless, were not to be prevented, and, trying to ascend by 
means of ropes, the attendants who held them let them go, 
and they were dashed to pieces. In the dark and stifling 
chamber high up in the face of the rock, the favourite eunuch 
of Darius passed the last seven years of his life in watching 
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over the remains of his master, a mode of keeping guard 
over the dead yet followed by the Guebres of India, in whose 
revolting burial-places, where the bodies may become the food 
of birds of prey, guardians are appointed, who, being considered 
defiled and impure, often continue in their office till death. 

History records that Alexander the Great, after the body 
of Darius was found, sent it to Sysigambis, his mother, that 
it might receive interment with royal honours in the tomb 
of his ancestors. We are not, however, aware that the body 
of the last Darius ever reached Nakhsh i Rustam. The 
translation of the principal inscriptions on the tomb is as 
follows -— 

The first paragraph, which is the same as that at Van 
and at Elwand, is as follows :—“ The great god Ormazd, (he it 
was) who gave this earth, who gave that heaven, who gave 
mankind, who gave life (?) to mankind, who made Darius 
King, as well as the King of the people, as the lawgiver of 
the people.” The next paragraph continues sp Tam Darius, 
the King, the Great King, the King of kings, the King of 
all inhabited countries, the supporter also of this great earth, 
the son of Hystaspes the Achwmenian, a Persian, (and) the 
son of a Persian, an Arian, and of Arian descent.” Inthe 
third paragraph “says Darias the King:—By the grave of 
Ormazd, these are the countries which I have gained besides 
Persia. I have estublished my power over them. They 
have brought tribute to me. That which has been said to 
them by me, that they have done. That which has been 
given (to them) by me, that they have possessed. Media, 
Susiana, Parthia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Za- 
rangia, Arachotia, Sattagydia, Gandara, India, the Saew of 
Emodus (?), the Sace of the valley of (?) the Tigris, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparta, 
Tonia, the Scythians beyond the sea, (namely) the Scodra, 
the Ionians, the Tiberines (?), the Budians (?) (or Beeotians), 
the Copeans, the Sauromate, and the Greeks.” The fourth 
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paragraph continues :—‘‘Says Darius the King—Ormazd, 
as he saw (fit), bestowed this. . . . . dependent (?) world on 
me. He made me King (of its many nations). I am the 
King (of them). By the grace of Ormazd I have established 
them firmly. That which I have said to them, that they 
have done. [If all parties shall respectively observe a line of 
conduct agreeably to my wishes, the stability which produces 
permanence shall be enjoyed by those countries which Darius 
the King has possessed (?). This shall be assured to thee, O 
ruler of the Persian people! supremacy over... . . This 
shall be assured to thee, O Persian people! thy ruler shall 
inherit prosperity from Persia!” This translation is to be 
received with reserve. In the fifth paragraph “says Darins 
the King :—That which has been done, all of it I have 
accomplished by the grace of Ormazd. Ormazd brought 
help to me, so that I accomplished the work. May Ormazd 
protect from injury me and my house and this province. 
That I commit to Ormazd. That may Ormazd accomplish 
for me.” The sixth and concluding paragraph of this upper 
inscription is :—‘O people, the law of Ormazd, that having 
returned to ye, let it not perish. Beware lest ye abandon 
the true doctrine. Beware lest ye oppress it (or lest ye 
stumble).” ‘The lower inscription on the tomb of Darius, 
although extending to about eighty lines, is so deplorably 
mutilated, that Sir H. Rawlinson has not attempted to 
interpret it, 

The most eastern, or innermost, of the four tombs is cut 
. in the front of a projecting part of the cliff, and faces nearly 
west, from which circumstance, the rays of the sun having 
less power, it is better preserved than the rest. Underneath 
these tombs of the early Persian kings are some tablets, on 
which are bas-relief of the Sassanian period, very inferior to 
the more ancient sculptures in taste, design, and execution. 
‘The figures are all of colossal size. The most eastern tablet is 
on alevel with the ground; part of it, indeed, is covered with 
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the rubbish which has accumulated round the base of the 
precipice. It contains three figures, the two principal of 
which, a man and woman facing each other, hold in their 
right hands a circlet, from which hang down some wide 
tibbons or bands. The woman wears a kind of mural crown 
on her head, on the top of which her hair seems arranged in 
masses of curls, long curls and braids hanging down over her 
shoulders also. Her dress is close-fitting, a belt is round 
her waist, and the sleeves, like those worn by women in 
Persia at the present day, are very long. On the head of the 
man is a diadem surmounted with the sloba, or Sassanian 
emblem of sovereignty ; his hair is arranged in bunches of 
bushy curls, and his beard, tied like a tuft, hangs down from 
the point of his chin. He wears a short under-garment 
clasped round the waist by a belt, and a kind of cloak over 
his shoulders, held together by a brooch. In his left hand 
he grasps the hilt of a sword. Behind him, and less dis- 
figured than the others, is the figure of a man with a short 
beard, on whose head is a peculiarly shaped helmet, under- 
neath which his long hair is collected together in braids on 
the back of his neck. His right hand is uplifted, in his 
left he holds the hilt of a sword, and his single garment is 
clasped round the waist with a belt. 

The whole bas-relief is dreadfully mutilated, parts of the 
sculpture being entirely obliterated. It is thought to repre- 
sent a royal marriage, the monarch being Bahram the Fifth, 
surnamed Gur, on account of his passion for the chase 
of the wild ass,in which he at last met his death. The 
woman is one of his queens, whom he divorced for an in- 
cautious expression, but subsequently restored to greater 
favour than ever, on proof of her fidelity and affection. On 
a coin of this king almost the same scene as that on the 
tablet is represented, the figure of a boy being added, which 
may have been obliterated in the bas-relief. The sculpture 
on the next side, nearest the mouth of the valley, repre- 
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sents a tilt or tournament between two warriors on 
horseback. The lance of one is elevated, and his figure 
is thrown back, as if unseated; his antagonist is striking 
him fair in the breast with his spear. The latter, who is 
arrayed, apparently, in chain armour, wears a winged hel- 
met surmounted by a globe, from which flutter a number 
of long bands. A case, supposed to be a quiver, hangs by a 
belt from his waist, but it appears to be empty of arrows. A 
prostrate figure lies under his horse’s feet, and behind him 
stands a standard-bearer, the ensign being a ring at the end. 
of a staff, with a cross ban underneath, from the ends of 
which hang what seem to be short bushy horsetails. The 
other figures, both horse and: man, are nearly obliterated, and 
a large portion of the bas-relief is buried in sand and rub- 
bish. This sculpture, which stands underneath the second 
tomb from the east, is thought by Sir R. K. Porter to represent 
a single combat between Bahram the Fifth and a Titar 
Khan whom the king killed with his own hand in a great 
battle fought near the city of Rhey, not far from where 
Teheran now stands. 

The next bas-relief, which stands underneath and between 
the second and third tombs from the east side, is the cele- 
brated one representing Sapor receiving the submission of the 
Emperor Valerian, who occupies a suppliant posture before 
him. This sculpture is very little injured, and it seems a 
difficult tusk to conjecture how the rage of the destroyer 
could have been vented so completely on the others, while 
this has escaped comparatively unscathed. Sapor is 
mounted on horseback, wearing the peculiar mural crown 
with the globe of sovereignty on the top. His hair is 
arranged in bunches of curls on each side of his neck; his 
beard is tied in a bunch, or tuft, which hangs from the point 
of his chin, and a large row of pearls is round his neck. A 
cloak, fastened in front by a clasp, floats back over his 
shoulders; his inner garments are a short kind of tunic, 
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fastened by a belé round the waist, and very loose trousers, 
which hang down over the feet. While with the left hand 
he grasps the hilt of his sword, he holds in his right the 
uplifted hands of a figure standing in front of his horse. This 
figure, as well as another on bended knees, with arms extended 
as if in supplication, is in the Roman costume, both wearing 
shackles on their ankles and chaplets round their heads. The 
one in an upright position, whose hands are within those 
of Sapor, is supposed to represent Cyriades, whom, as an 
additional insult to the Romans, the conqueror forced the 
captive legions to elect as their emperor, and who is therefore 
represented as receiving his investiture at the hands of the 
Persian king. The other Roman is the Emperor Valerian, 
whose abject condition as a prisoner is depicted by his 
humiliating position at the feet of the haughty monarch, who 
is said to have used his unhappy captive, still wearing the 
imperial purple, as a footstool by which to mount on horse- 
back, completing his savage triumph by hanging up his 
stuffed skin in a temple, after the death of the unfortunate 
Emperor. Behind Sapor stands a eunuch, with a round. 
topped cap ; his hair flowing from beneath it in little braids, 
and his right hand elevated. Only the upper part of this 
figure has been sculptured, the space which the lower part 
would have occupied being covered by a Peblvi inscription, 
which has not yet been deciphered; there are also under- 
neath the horse the remains of an inscription in Greek 
characters. 

Underneath the most western tomb is another representa- 
tion of a tilt between two horsemen, one of whom is supposed 
to be Bahram Gur, and the other the Tatar Khan already re- 
ferred to. The crown, or diadem, of the king is differently shaped. 
in this from the first bas-relief of the same subject, terminating 
in three long points, each of which is surmounted by an orna- 
ment somewhat in the shape of a half moon. The lance or 
spear of the Tatar is broken ; the king strikes his adversary on 
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the centre of his breast, and from the rearing posture of the 
horse and that of his rider on his croup, the former has evi- 
dently lost his seat. The king wears armour composed of 
small scales, and from his side hangs a quiver. His horse is 
decorated with various trappings on the neck, breast, and © 
croup. Behind the king is a standard-bearer on horseback, 
holding an ensign, somewhat similar to that in the other bas- 
relief, but the transverse bar, from which hang two cir- 
cular ornaments, is surmounted in this with three globes, 
instead of a ring. The Téter Khan is dressed in a similar 
manner to that in which he is represented in the first has-relief 
of the same subject. 

The next sculpture represents two men on horseback, 
dressed in Jong flowing robes, facing each other, and holding 
in their right hands a ring or circlet. One of the figures 
wears a helmet surmounted by a globe, beneath which his 
long uncurled hair falls down over his shoulders, while his 
beard is tied into a tuft at the point of his chin, His left 
hand, which is in a curious position, is closed and held up to 
his mouth. His long and loose trousers hang down over 
and conceal his feet. A strap, or kind of shoulder-plate, round 
the horse’s breast, is ornamented with medallions of lions’ 
heads, and from behind the saddle hang chains terminated 
with large tassels. Behind stands an attendant bearing a 
fly-flapper. On the shoulder of the horse is an inscription in 
Pehlvi, which has been thus translated: “ Here is the likeness 
of the servant of Ormazd, of the god Ardashir, King of the 
kings of Iran, of the race of the gods, son of the god Babek, 
king.” The other figure wears the mural crown over hair 
falling in masses of bushy curls. His beard is not tied, like 
that of the other personage, in a tuft. In his left hand he 
holds a staff or baton. His legs and feet are concealed by 
long loose trousers, and a cloak hangs over his shoulders, 
fastened by a brooch in front. 

Round the horse’s chest and flank passes a strap, orna- 
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mented with medallions, and from behind the saddle hang 
chains terminated by tassels. The tail is tied at the top 
with ribbons, and is clipped in a formal manner, ending in a 
point. Underneath the horse’s feet is the body of a dead 
man, whose hair seems composed of snakes, which twine 
round his temples. Prostrate under the feet of the other 
horse is a figure wearing a helmet, with a mark on the right 
side. On the shoulder of the horse ridden by the figure with 
the mural crown is an inscription in Greek and Pehlvi thus 
translated: “ Here is the likeness of the god Jupiter.” Sir 
R. K. Porter considers that this bas-relief is typical of the 
restoration of the ancient Persian empire and worship, by 
Ardeshir Babegan, the first of the Sassanian kings, and lineal 
descendant of Cyrus. The figure with the mural crown 
represeuts Ormazd, according to his opinion, crushing under 
his horse’s feet the snake-haired demon of idolatry, and pre- 
senting to Ardashir, who tramples on the defeated Parthian, 
the diadem of royalty. , 
The next bas-relief, close to the last, represents a figure 
wearing the royal globe, leaning from the pommel of his sword, 
with his head, from which his hair hangs in a thick bunch 
of curls, turned over his right shoulder. His clothing is 
very simple, fitting close to his body; a collar of pearls is 
round his neck. He is only to be seen as far as the knees, 
his legs being concealed by the bench before which he stands. 
On one side of him are five figures, and on the other three, 
whose heads and shoulders are alone.visible, as they stand 
behind a wall, in an opening or division in which is the king. 
The three figures on the left of the monarch wear capa, their 
hair hanging down in braids, and their long beards being 
carefully arranged. They each hold up the right hand with the 
forefinger outstretched. Two of the five figures to the right 
of the king wear caps similar in form to those on the heads 
of the figures to the left; two others have coverings of a 
peculiar low shape with projections; and the figure furthest 
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from the king has no head-dress, his hair, which is cut short 
on the forehead, falling in thick curls behind, in much the 
same way as children’s hair is sometimes seen at the present 
day. Round his neck he wears a handsome collar, and his 
tunic is fastened in front by a double brooch. Some of the 
other figures also wear collars and brooches. It is not known 
to what circumstance this bas-relief refers. 

On the plain in front of the tombs and bas-reliefs, and not, 
far distant from the foot of the cliffs, stands a small building, 
which is believed to have been « fire-temple. It is built of 
the marble of the adjacent rocks. Its shape is square, each side 
being 25 feet, and its height is said to be 35. The doorway, 
which is some ten or twelve feet from the ground, is on the 
northern side, or that facing the tombs. The interior consists 
of but a single chamber, the walls of which are upwards of five 
feet im thickness. The ceiling and walls of this apartment are 
black with smoke, and it is not doubted that in this chamber 
was preserved with the utmost care the sacred fire. The door; 
way seems to have been closed with a block of stone, the 
grooves for the pivots of which yet remain. Underneath the 
door on the outside, the stone has been broken in an attempt 
to penetrate into a chamber supposed to exist under the other ; 
but nothing but a solid mass of building wasfound. The top 
of the building is finished by a cornice, one of the stones 
forming which is of great size. Although of such remote 
antiquity, this structure has a fresh and recent appearance, 
the edges of the stone being clearly and sharply cut. 
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WE had now seen the tombs of the Achwmenian kings, 

the sculptures executed by the Sassanian monarchs, 
and the temple in which for ages had been preserved with 
veneration the holy element adored by the Persians, which 
so much care was taken to shield from pollution or defile- 
ment. The temple is still called “Kaaba i Zerdusht,” or 
Temple of Zoroaster, by the Persians, while the sculptures 
are supposed by them to represent the combats and triumphs 
of Bustum, the Hercules of Persian fable. 

Leaving the valley, and turning to the north, along the 
foot of the cliffs which skirt the plain of Mervdusht, we came 
in ashort time to two fire-altars, hewn out of the rock not far 
above the level of the ground. They stand side by side on 
the same platform, which is also excavated. Their height is 
about six feet, and their form a square of four feet and a 
half at the base, inclining inwards to the top, where they are 
three feet eight inches. In the top of each is a hollow in 
which it would appear that the fire was placed ; and if, as is 
supposed, the city of Persepolis extended for a long distance 
over the plain to the north and west of the ruins of the 
palaces and temples on the great platform, it is probable 
that these altars may have been built to afford to travellers 
entering and leaving the city an opportunity of adoring the 
sacred element. 

In the great plain of Mervdusht, in a northerly direction 
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from Persepolis, and at an apparent distance of seven or eight 
miles, rise three hills called Sib Goombedau, or the Three 
Domes. On one of these, Istakhr, the remains of forti- 
fications, visible from a great distance, are described as 
consisting of the ruins of several towers and walls, together 
with those of four reservoirs. A tower which once stood within 
this rock fortress is said to have existed from a period of the 
most remote antiquity, Darius having, according to Persian 
traditions, deposited in it the library of sacred books he 
had collected, which were afterwards removed by Alex- 
ander the Great. Many learned men have believed that 
Istakhy was itself the ancient city of Persepolis, the former 
ruins being only those of the royal palaces. The castle of 
Istakhr was used as late as 1501 as a state prison, ‘These 
hills form very striking objects, rising as they do abruptly 
from the plain, and standing isolated and separated from 
the neighbouring ranges of mountains. Near them, on the 
plain, are reported to exist vestiges of buildings of great 
antiquity, and in the adjoining cliffs small niches are hewn 
out at a great elevation from the ground. 

It would appear that there are no relies found at Per- 
sepolis similar to those picked up in such quantities among 
the Assyrian and Babylonian ruins, such as cylinders and 
tings. While we remained in the neighbourhood, the only 
antiquities brought to us by the villagers were some Sassanian 
and Arsacidan coins. , 

‘We had now visited all the more important objects of 
interest in these remains, the most remarkable monuments of 
ancient Persia, embracing a long period of history, and 
extending over the many years which elapsed from the time 
of Darius, son of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, and that of the con- 
queror of the Emperor Valerian, about the two hundred and 
sixtieth year of our era. Not being, unfortunately, either 
antiquaries or artists, we could not add anything to the 
information so laboriously gathered by former travellers, 
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to which, unless some future excavations should reveal 
objects now concealed, it would seem there is but little to 
be added, 

‘What has been discovered may be thus summed up: 
Darius commenced the great platform and pile of palaces and 
temples, leaving them at his death in an unfinished state, to 
be completed by his successor Xerxes. That Artaxerxes 
Ochus either built or repaired some of the buildings, may be 
inferred from his name occurring in two inscriptions. This 
knowledge is all that we possess of the origin of this mighty 
pile of ruins, the remains of the palaces of the Great Kings, 
at the foot of which we presume that the capital of their 
empire, the renowned city of Persepolis, once stood. 

We left Persepolis on the 21st of February, and passing 
by the bas-reliefs of Nakhsh i Rejib, ascended the valley of 
the Polvar or Kuraub, and in a short time arrived at some 
very remarkable ruins standing on a low hill near the river's 
bank. The remains of walls, gateways, and other structures 
are strewn about, large blocks of stone and broken columns 
lie on the ground, and in the midst of these stands a fluted 
pillar of no great height, with a capital of the double half 
bull, exhibiting on the back a cavity intended to receive the 
end of one of the beams of a roof. The prostrate columns 
are similar to that still erect; they are all of a grey- 
coloured marble, and well preserved. There seemed to be 
the remains of two distinct piles of building, and Sir R. K, 
Porter thinks that they were originally constructed as a 
fortress to defend the passage of the valley, the road up 
which passes through the gates. These extensive remains 
now bear the name of “ The Hareem of Jemsheed.” 

Continuing our route up the valley, we rode for some 
hours between rocky, bare, and sterile hills. The banks of 
the Polvar are here low, and covered with stunted bushes, 
Tn five hours after starting, we arrived at the village of 
Leidoon, standing on some small billocks at the foot of 
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the cliffs, on the left bank of the stream. In one of its 
miserable but seemingly ancient huta we took up our abode 
for the night. The thick walls of this edifice were built of 
large stones, cemented together with mud, and the rooms, 
only two in number, were both small and very low. Near 
the village the valley was cultivated, and a large portion of 
ground seemed allotted to vineyards, the vines in which 
were not larger than gooseberry bushes. 

Leaving Leidoon early next day, we rode up the valley 
for about an hour, and then, crossing the stream at a ford, 
continued our course by the right bank. Soon after starting 
it began to rain, and continued to do so for some hours. 
The gusts of wind down the valley were also icy cold, but 
nevertheless our sturdy and lightly-clad charvadars trudged 
through the mud in their broad-soled shoes with seeming 
indifference. At last the valley narrowed, and the clifis 
approached each other so near, that the roadway for a short 
distance was cut in the face of the rock which overhung 
the river. This was the work of Shah Abbas the Great ; and, 
although narrow, and capable of affording room for only one 
horse, or, at the most, two abreast, was a wonderful instance 
of engineering in a country where such labours are so rare. 

After passing through this defile, we entered a plain of 
no great size, with a small village in its centre, and near it a 
yellow-coloured building, looking in the distance like a house 
built of cards on an elevated pedestal. This was the plain of 
Murghaub, and the village was called after the building in 
its vicinity, which is considered by the Persians to be the 
sepulchre of Bathsheba. On approaching nearer we found 
that the platform, on which the edifice rests, was composed 
of large blocks of stone. It is of an oblong form, the base 
being, it is said, forty-three feet by thirty-seven. ‘The plat- 
form rises pyramidically in seven layers of these huge stones, 
each layer being smaller than that below it, and receding a 
little, so that the structure on the summit, standing on the 
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highest layer, is not more than twenty-one feet by sixteen, 
while the dimensions of the layer itself are given as twenty- 
six by twenty. The height of the platform appeared to be 
about twenty feet. The tomb on the top is of a very simple 
form. The roof is composed of large blocks, hewn to repre- 
sent an ordinary slanting roof, with upright gables at each 
end, such as may be seen on labourers’ cottages in Eng- 
land. The walls are composed of large stones forming the 
whole thickness, which is five feet. The dimensions of 
the chamber inside are said to be ten feet in length, seven in 
width, and eight in height, the floor consisting of two huge 
blocks. The walls are plain and devoid of ornament, some 
scrolls and inscriptions in Arabic letters being alone visible, 
of course of modern date. In the floor are holes, in which 
seemingly were once fastenings of metal, in all probability 
those of the sarcophagus. The ceiling is blackened with 
smoke, and the walls are also darkened—the latter, moreover, 
are much injured and disfigured. At one end is a narrow 
doorway, about four feet high, closed by a common wooden 
door, which we found unlocked. 

Other travellers have related that, from its being supposed 
to be the tomb of the mother of Solomon, none but women 
were permitted to keep the key of the door or to enter the 
sepulchre. However, we did not find any difficulty in examin- 
ing it, nor were there any obstacles thrown in our way. 
The whole edifice had been originally surrounded by a row 
of columns, twenty-four in number, six being on each side, 
some of which, broken and shattered, yet remain, and the 
people of the adjacent village have connected them by a low 
mud wall. It is no longer doubted that this building is the 
tomb of Cyrus the Great, which is minutely described by an 
ancient historian as containing the body of the king in a 
golden sarcophagus with purple coverings and carpets ; 
sufficient, as Sir R. K. Porter remarks, to account for its 
entire removal. Had it been made of stone, it would yet 
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have remained, however injured, like those in the tombs of 
the kings at Persepolis. 

On the walls of the tomb, according to another historian, 
was the following inscription: “O man! I am Cyrus, the 
son of Cambyses, founder of the Persian empire and sovereign 
of Asia; therefore grudge me not this sepulchre.” The 
tomb was rifled by Polymachus, one of Alexander’s officers, 
who, for this unworthy action, was put to death by his 
sovereign, Another inscription was also placed below the 
former one, to the following effect: “O man! whosoever 
thou art, and whencesoever thou comest (for come I know 
thou wilt), I am Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire: 
envy me not the little earth that covers my body ;” from 
which Sir R. K. Porter was led to conclude that, though the 
body of the king was replaced, the precious sarcophagus 
was not restored. Of these inscriptions no traces now 
remain, and they are supposed to have been on tablets 
which were fastened to the walls. The entire edifice is of 
the most massive description, and, where uninjured by the 
hand of man, is as perfect as when just finished. 

About a mile distant to the north-east, on the plain, is a 
slight elevation on which, rising from a marble platform, 
stands a single column of considerable height. At the 
corners of the platform, to the north, are low massive 
square pillars, of about four feet on each side, on each 
of which is an inscription in cuneiform characters. A third 
column of only a few feet in height stands to the south. 
Only a couple of blocks remain, on one of which is the same 
inscription as on the other pillars. At some distance to the 
south-east of this ruin are the remains of a building, in which 
are to be seen the platforms, or plinths, on which stood for- 
merly two parallel rows of columns. In the centre is the 
celebrated square pillar, or block, of marble on which is the 
bas-relief supposed, from the inscription above, to represent 
Cyrus himself. 
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The sculpture consists of the side figure of a man, larger 
than life, standing with one foot slightly in advance of the 
other. From his shoulders issue two pair of wings, one 
pair reaching down to the ground and the other extending 
over his head, the feathers of which are very delicately exe- 
cuted. His dress is a long, close-fitting robe, the edge 
ornamented with a fringe. His beard is short and carefully 
curled; and from the crown of his head, on which is a cap, 
branch out horizontally two twisted horns, on which aro 
placed three round balls supporting some strange ornaments, 
surmounted again by three more balls. Above are four lines 
of cuneiform characters, forming the same inscription as that 
on the square pillars round the tall column, and which is 
now read as the simple memorial, “I am Cyrus the King, 
the Achemenian.” The height of the pillars seems to be 
fourteen or fifteen feet; their breadth from four to five. 

At the western extremity of a rocky ridge of hills to the 
north of the plain is a large platform built of white marble, 
with one side resting on the hill, The other three sides are 
each one hundred yards in length, the greatest height being, 
it is said, thirty-eight feet six inches. The faces of the plat- 
form are much disfigured in consequence of the stones having 
been displaced to get at the iron cramps by which they were 
once fastened together, large gaps in the masonry having been 
in some places made for this purpose. ‘here are no remains 
of buildings or columns. on this platform, which is strewn 
with rubbish, broken stones, and débris from the ad- 
joining hill; and it is still a matter of conjecture what 
may have been its original destination, or for what purposes 
it has been used. It bears the name of Takht i Suleiman, or 
Throne of Solomon. 

At about a quarter of a mile to the south-west of this 
platform are the remains of a building which goes by 
the name of Zindan i Suleiman, or Prison of Solomon, 
somewhat similar in appearance to the fire-temple at Nakhsh 
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i Rustam, but of smaller size. Oneeside of a tower alone 
exists at present, with the remains of a projecting cornice on 
its top; and a doorway, the edges of which are broken and 
injured, is to be seen high up in the wall. The remains of this 
edifice, which, as well as that at Nakhsh i Rustam, is thought 
to have been a fire-temple, are about fifty feet in height. 

A few hundred yards to the south of this ruin is a 
aquare pillar, about twenty feet in height, composed of two 
stones only, and on which was the same inscription, in 
cuneiform characters, as that found on the other columns 
—*“TI am Oyrus the King, the Achemenian.” 

On this plain, which is now called after the village of 
Murghaub, situated at its northern extremity, once stood the 
city of Pasargedw, the rival of Persepolis. The few scat- 
tered ruins described are the sole remains of its former mag- 
nificence. Some other mounds and smaller ruins can be 
traced, which may possibly yet conceal additional fragments 
and relics; but at present it would seem that no more 
information than that suggested by the fact that the name 
of Cyrus is so often repeated in the inscriptions on the ruins, 
can be obtained. The evidence by which it is proved that 
the supposed sepulchre of “ Mader i Suleiman,” or Mother of 
Solomon, is really the tomb of the Great King, affords one 
instance in which Kenophon is more securate as an historian 
than Herodotus. The former asserts that he died a natural 
death about 530 years before our era; while the latter repre- 
sents him to have been put to death by Thomyris, the Scythian 
Queen, to whom he had fallen prisoner after a defeat. Nu- 
merous are the traditions and legends of this monarch, who 
is known under the name of Kai Khosru in Persia. He is 
represented as having miraculously disappeared, and his deeds 
and prowess form a favourite subject for the native historians 
and poets. 

At a few hundred yards distance to the north of the 
tomb of Cyrus are the remains of a building, called by the 
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natives a caravanseraé but which, in the lower part at least, 
would appéar to be of very great antiquity, the stones being 
of large size and carefully joined without cement. It is 
thought that an ancient edifice existed here, which, to judge 
by the still existing cells opening into the central court, 
similar to those seen at the ordinary khans, must afterwards 
have been converted into a caravanserai, We remained 
only one night at Mader i Saleiman, a village more dirty 
and wretched than usual, the inhabitants of which ore 
Tlyfst, or nomads, who, leaving their houses in the summer 
to pasture their flocks in the mountains, return to them in 
winter. These nomadic tribes are suid to be wilder and more 
uncivilized than the inhabitants of the plains. 

‘We had now reached the furthest point of our journey, 
Our route henceforth was homewards through the three prin- 
cipal towns of Persia; Ispahan, Teheran, and Tabreez. We 
had seen the ruins, vast and imposing in the grandeur of 
their awful desolation, of the mighty cities of ancient days; 
we had witnessed the remains of the civilization of bygone 
times at a period to which history itself barely reaches ; and 
we had beheld the fragments of the great works which yet 
exist to attest the industry, wealth, and skill of peoples and 
races long since passed away, and whose places now know 
them no more, their very names being forgotten by those 
who have succeeded them in the occupation of the countries 
in which they have left such enduring memorials. 

‘We were now to witness decay of a different nature, that 
of a people, in acuteness, natural talent, and cleverness, second 
probably to none in the world, but whose lying, deceit, 
treachery, and dishonesty have reduced them to be a byword 
in the East, where their very name is considered synonymous 
with all that is false and dishonourable. Their country, 
which, if we can believe historians, was once a very garden 
of fertility, has now, through their idleness, incapacity, and 
want of industry, become in most parts a waste; the 
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few wretched and poverty-stricken gillages scattered over 
it only serving to render more hideous the surrounding 
sterility, Persia differs from every other land in this, 
that the lands in the vicinity of the high roads are in- 
variably worse cultivated and more neglected than those 
im the remoter and more secluded districts, 2 cireumstance 
easily accounted for by the fact that the villages near the 
principal routes are periodically plundered by the soldiers 
and public functionaries, who, quartering themselves on the 
miserable inhabitants when they pass through their villages, 
extort from them, under various pretexts, considerable sums. 
So intolerable have been the acts of oppression practised with 
impunity by government officials and great personages on 
the peasantry, that large districts, which at one time were 
carefully cultivated and thickly inhabited, are now desert, 
waste, and depopulated. The ruins of what once were con- 
siderable villages near. the dilapidated caravanserais, show 
the rapid dectine of the country ; and the general absence of 
secority, coupled with the degraded character of the people, 
makes it a matter of surprise how any government whatever 
can be carried on in a society so debased. 

Our horses’ heads at last turned towards home, we rode 
for the first half of the day over low ridges of hills, with 
small plains intervening, continuing, however, gradually to 
ascend, as we had done on the preceding day. As a con- 
siderable quantity of snow had fallen during the night, the 
whole country was white, and if was with difficulty we could 
get our baggage mules through the drifts which in some 
places blocked up the road. The pools of water were covered 
with ice, and the blasts of wind descending from the frozen 
hills were bitterly cold. The scene was as desolate and 
bare as it is possible to conceive, and no signs of human 
habitations were visible. 

Having ridden for five hours through this waste, we 
began to descend, and soon reached a large plain, which 
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took us four more houyg to cross, not reaching—in consequence 
of our late departure from Mader i Suleiman—the caravan- 
serai of Dhabid, where we were to pass the night, until long 
after dark. We passed on the plain a caravanserai called 
Khavna Kergam, and also, at some distance to the right, a 
mountain, standing isolated and detached, of a very peculiar 
shape. 

We found, on arriving, that every chamber in the half 
ruined caravanserai was already occupied, the only place in 
which we could take up our quarters being an archway, 
half of the roof of which alone remained, the floor being 
covered a foot thick with snow. However, having secured 
all the wood that was to be procured from the Khandyi, 
we soon made a good fire, and gweeping out the snow, 
were shortly the envy of our fellow-travellers, less comfort- 
able though better lodged. It was impossible for any human 
habitation to be more wretched and miserable in appear- 
ance than this khan with its dilapidated cells. The centre 
of the court was filled with a heap of frozen snow, which 
had been scraped up from about the entrances to these com- 
fortless sleeping apartments, out of which, in two or three 
places, where a few hungry dogs snarled and growled, pro- 
truded the limbs of mules that had died from the inclemency 
of the weather and insufficiency of food. 

‘We left this isolated and squalid caravanserai as early 
as we could the next morning, and reached another, 
ealled Khanagoora, in six hours. We began to ascend 
immediately after leaving Dhabid, and continued to do so 
for four hours, until at last we had reached a very consider- 
able elevation, which could not have been much under seven 
thousand feet above sea level. The hills were covered with 
deep snow, through which we could scarcely get the laden 
mules, which floundered and fell constantly; the drifts, in 
one or two places, being so deep, that it was with great 
difficulty we could extricate them. Having crossed the snow, 
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which lay thickest just below the summit of the pass, we 
descended into @ plain, in the centre of which was the 
caravanserai, and over which also the snow lay in patches. 
Neither on this day nor on the preceding, had we passed a 
single human habitation ; not even a sheep was to be seen on 
the surface of the plains; which intervened, with dreary 
monotony, between the ridges of low rocky hills. The only 
living creatures that seemed to inhabit the waste were ravens 
and magpies, which found luxurious fare on the numerous 
bodies of mules and horses which lay by the road-side. 
Judging from our own experience, we should consider the latter 
bird, both from its frequency and from certain peculiarities 
of character which it possesses in common with the human 
inhabitants of the country, to form a much truer emblem for 
the land of Iran than the nightingale. 

The next day we rode, in six hours, along the plains in a 
north-westerly direction to Surmek, leaving the high snowy 
ridge we had crossed on the preceding day on our left hand, 
and another lower rocky range on our right. We saw no 
signs indicating that the country was inhabited until near 
the end of our day’s march, when we found the neighbour- 
hood of Surmek covered with gardens, surrounded with mud 
walls, in which were fruit trees and poplars; the branches of 
the latter being used, as is common in Europe, for fuel. We 
put up in a filthy caravanserai outside the walls which 
enclosed the village, and as we had arrived early, spent the 
evening in walking about the gardens, the sight of the 
trees in which was most grateful after all the desolation 
we had lately passed through. 

The village of Surmek itself is of some size; but the 
houses, as usual, are poor and miserable, no one daring 
to exhibit his superior wealth to his neighbours by the 
erection of a larger or more commodious dwelling. The 
houses are built of mud with flat roofs, large portions of 
which having fallen down, it seemed the present occupation 
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of the inhabitants to restore and repair them. When at 
dinner in the caravanserai, after darkness had set in, we were 
visited by a dervish, a very holy man, as we afterwards heard, 
who begged hard for some of the savoury stew, the odour of 
which seemed pleasant to his nostrils. On our asking him 
how he could think of eating the food a Christian had touched, 
he coolly replied that no one could see him. These dervishes 
seem to be regarded in Persia in the present day much as the 
mendicant friars used to be looked upon in Europe, with 
contempt by the higher, and reverence by the lower classes. 
The latter are often victimized by the sacred impostors, 
whose insolence and impudence are unbounded. 

They are called “calendars” by the natives—a name that 
will at once recall many scenes in the Arabian Nights. They 
lead a wandering and roving life, living upon the alms 
which they obtain from the piety or fear of the villagers. 
They are generally dressed in some queer and odd fashion, 
sometimes even in skins, and their entire visible property 
consists of a bowl to receive their food, a horn which they 
blow to announce their arrival in a new place, and a stick 
or some kind of weapon. Nevertheless, many of them in 
time accumulate considerable sums, and retire from the 
fraternity to spend the remainder of their lives in debauchery 
and profligacy. Many of these vagabonds keep up such a 
show of religion, calling upon the name of Ali with such 
persistence and loudness, that they are esteemed by the 
common people as miracles of holiness and sanctity; and 
when they are consulted by the simple peasantry, who regard. 
them as oracles, the best of whatever the house can afford is 
placed before the wily scoundrels, whose hypocrisy is only 
equalled by their assurance. 

Our next day’s journey was only four hours to Abadah, 
a large village, but, as usual, in a decayed and semi-ruinous 
condition. Our road lay in a north-westerly direction over 
the plain, which, as wo advanced, began to be more carefully 
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cultivated. Numerous watercourses and rivulets intersected 
its surface in every direction ; the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Abadah, especially, seemed very fertile. We put 
up under a broken arch, which appeared the only remaining 
part of what was once a large caravanserai, and having 
purchased a quantity of the little shrub, about nine inches 
in height, that grows in the desert, and which, with dried 
cow-dung, forms the only fuel in these regions, we managed, 
as it luckily did not snow, to keep out the piercing cold of 
the night, The whole plain during our day’s ride was 
covered with snow, which had also accumulated in deep drifts, 
where the sun’s rays could not touch it. 

The next day we rode, in six hours, over the same dreary 
plain to an isolated caravanserai, called Shurgestoun. A 
village, now deserted, once stood near it; and there yet 
exists a small fort not far distant, close to which is the tomb 
of some Mohammedan saint. It had frozen hard during the 
night, and the snow was crisp and hard under our horses’ 
feet. The caravanserai was large and well built, but 
rapidly falling into decay. Our stage, the following day, was 
to Amunavadh, another caravanserai, but of a much better 
description than usual; passing by Yezdikhaust on our 
way. Riding for five hours along the same monotonous 
flat—the hills on either side covered with snow to their base, 
and the ground also white wherever the rays of the sun had 
not sufficient power to melt the frozen drifts—we at length 
arrived at a deep ravine running west and east, on a large 
rock rising out of which was built the village of Yezdik- 
haust, the only access to it seeming to be by a wooden 
bridge from the top of the precipice. 

Every avaiable portion of this rock was covered with 
houses, many of them built on beams running out over the 
cliffs. The place altogether had a very strange and peculiar 
appearance, something similar to, but on a very much 
emailer seale than, Ternova in Bulgaria. The mud-built 
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and flat-roofed houses were in the usual ruinous condition. 
In four hours more we reached Amunavadh, near which 
are the remains of what was once a large village, but is now 
nearly deserted, a few wrétched huts inhabited by some 
squalid and poverty-stricken peasants alone standing. 

The next day (1st March) we rode in seven hours to 
Kumishah, a straggling town at the foot of the ridge of hills 
which terminate the long and dreary plain over which we had 
travelled for four and-a-half days. We passed a few villages 
surrounded by mud walls, and towns built of sun-dried brick, 
the walls giving to each the appearance of a petty fortress. At 
about an hour’s distance from the town the plain assumed a 
curious character, the deep clay of which it was composed 
being in every direction intersected with fissures, through 
which, in most cases, ran streams of water. Most of these 
fissures or crevices had a natural appearance, but many were 
evidently artificial, and seemed originally to have been 
tunnels connecting the wells, or kanats, sunk by the Persians 
for the purpose of irrigation. These tunnels, or subterrancan 
channels, are often of great length, and are universal through- 
out the country, water being conveyed by them for long 
distances without evaporation or waste. A well is first sunk 
near @ spring, with which another, made at some fifty yards 
distance, in the direction in which it is desired to bring the 
water, is connected by an underground channel, sometimes 
simply tunnelled through the ground, and in other cases, 
where the soil is soft, built of brick or stone. Other wells 
being dug at similar distances, the water is thus conducted 
pure and fresh from the source to a distance occasionally of 
some miles. In the vicinity of Kumishah the country 
seemed better cultivated than we had seen it since leaving 
Schiraz. The gardens around the town were large, and 
filled with fruit trees, from the wood of which, our ebar- 
vadars told us, a considerable manufacture of the long 
carved spoons used in Persia was carried on. 
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The town itself, to judge by the quantity of space enclosed 
within the circumference of the mud walls and numerous 
towers which surround it, must once have been of considerable 
size, but it was destroyed by the Afghans in the early part 
of the last century. A dozen tumbledown shops, not larger 
than booths, were dignified by the name of a bazaar. We 
put up in a small caravanserai of the same ruinous character 
as the rest of the surrounding buildings, in’ which we 
were fortunate enough to find a vacant cell and a good 
supply of fuel. : 

During the day we had seen on the plains a few small 
herds of gazelles, so tame that they allowed us to approach 
pretty near before scampering off, but for the whole distance 
of a seven hours’ march we had not beheld a sheep or goat. 
The only birds that seemed to inhabit the country were 
ravens, of which there were great numbers, hooded crows, 
Magpies, and a few pigeons, the latter wild and very small, 
their colour a light grey or blue. The ground, where not 
utterly bare of vegetation, was thinly covered with a 
small plant with a long single root, which grew in tufts 
at some distance from each other, and did not exceed 
eight or ten inches in height. Our charvadars constantly 
strayed from the path to pull out some of these by the roots, 
and thus collect a supply of fuel, no other being procurable. 

Another day’s march of six hours brought us to the 
caravanserai of Mahyar, in the neighbourhood of a village 
of the same name, surrounded by a mud wall. It was once, 
to all appearance, a very handsome building. The gateway 
had been decorated with coloured tiles, some of which yet 
remained; and the interior, though, as usual, much dilapi- 
dated, and, like everything in this country, falling rapidly to 
Tuins, was capacious and roomy, showing by the appearance 
of what was still in good preservation, the liberality of its 
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CHAPTER XXix. 


T= next stage, that to Ispahan, was a Jong ore of ten 

hours, Accordingly, starting very early, in a short 
time we began to ascend a rocky pass in the mountains that 
bounded the small plain. As the high land did not continue 
long, we soon descended into some undulating and broken 
ground, shortly after coming in sight of the gardens of 
Ispahan, though a spur of hills from the chain to our left hid 
the city itself. These gardens, surrounded each with its mud 
wall, seemed to extend nearly as far as the eye could reach 
in an easterly direction over an immense plain, at the other 
side of which were snow-capped mountains. 

Crossing this spur, the city itself lay before and below us, 
covering a large extent of ground, and containing within it 
80 many trees, that in some places if had the appearance of 
@ grove, out of which rose a few slender minarets. With 
the exception of the green dome of one large mosque, no 
building remarkable from its size or beauty struck the eye. 

* Numerous open spaces, which we were told were laid out as 
gardens, were interspersed among the trees. The ground every- 
where, both on the plain and within the town, was white 
with snow, which gave to the city and trees the appearance 
of rising out of a large marsh. We descended from the moun- 
tain, passing by at some distance on the left hand a con- 
siderable Armenian monastery, and in a short time after 
entered Sulfa, the quarter of Ispahan inhabited by Armenians, 
This part of the city, which lies to the south of the river, 
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was so called from Julfa on the Araxes in Armenia, the 
inhabitants of which were transported by Abbas the Great, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, to the then 
eapital of Persia, where they were located en masse. 

We rode through a succession of filthy lanes, lined by 
ruinous mud walls, and having squeezed ourselves with diffi- 
culty through some doorways, the purpose or use of which it 
seemed difficult to comprehend, we at last reached the house 
of Mr, Stephen Agenor, the English Consular agent, an 
Armenian merchant, whose family belonged to Ispahan, and 
who, having been educated in Calcutta, spoke English as well 
as his native language. We found his house furnished in a 
mixture of the English and native styles. The walls were 
decorated with the usual Persian mirrors, composed of small 
pieces of glass, between which hung some handsome English 
prints, and on the tables lay a few English newspapers, 
“Tilustrated News,” &c., only a couple of months old. By 
the assistance of this gentleman, we procured rooms in a 
house not far distant, in which also an officer of the Indian 
navy had been for some time resident, being so much 
reduced by illness as to be unable to attempt a winter 
journey to Bushire on his return to India. 

Our house occupied three sides of « courtyard, the centre 
of which was filled with almond and pear trees, and round 
which ran a broad path, the fourth side being occupied by a 
brick wall. The apartments opened on to this court, which 
was entered from the street by a small low door, and a Jong 
passage. A narrow and semi-ruinous staircase at one corner 
of it led to a couple of rooms looking out towards, but not on 
the street, and in these we took up our abode. 

‘We arrived at Ispahan on the 8rd of March, having thua 
been sixteen days from Schiraz, the journey having been pro- 
longed from the short stages which the charvadars took when- 
ever they found themselves among acquaintances or friends. 

On the day succeeding our arrival, we crossed the river 
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by one of the two bridges called after its builder, Alaverdi 
Khan, one of the generals of Shah Abbas, and rode to the 
Chehar Bagh, or “Four Gardens,” the royal residences 
where once lived the monarchs of Persia, now deserted, dila- 
pidated, and ruinous. The bridge is a handsome one of 
thirty-three arches, of no great size. A pathway for foot 
passengers on either side of the roadway is covered in by 
smaller arches, forming an arcade. The level of the road is 
at no great height above the river, or rather its bed, there 
being scarcely any water trickling through the gravel and 
stones below. On passing over the bridge we entered a long 
and broad avenue formed by double rows of magnificent 
plane-trees on either side, in gardens opening off’ which, 
ealled the Hasht Behesht, or Eight Puradises, stand the 
several palaces, now sadly mutilated and decayed. 

‘We were conducted to one or two, in a semi-ruinous 
state, in which there was nothing worthy of remark. We 
next rode to the Chel Sitoon, or “Forty Pillars,” the 
favourite dwelling of the Shahs of the race of Sufi, who 
having been deprived of their kingdom by the Afghans, were 
restored by Nadir in the person of Shah Tahmasp, who was 
afterwards deposed by his victorious general. The latter, 
ascending the throne in his stead, made the name of Nadir 
Shah known and feared far and wide in the Eastern world. 

The palace, before which is a piece of water, is open in 
front, the roof being supported by wooden pillars, rising from 
pedestals formed by the backs of four lions of white marble. 
These columns, of which there are eighteen, each being 
forty feet in height, are completely covered over with 
small pieces of looking-glass, some winding round them 
spirally, and others arranged in various odd shapes and 
devices, the whole effect of the light and seemingly fragile 
stems of wood thus supporting the richly decorated ceiling 
being exceedingly graceful. The roof itself, besides being 
painted in medallions with blue, white, and gold scroll 
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work and flowers, is also decorated with mirrors and other 
ornaments and arabesques. The floor of this splendid 
portico as well as of a hall opening off it, which is 
three or four feet above the ground, is flagged with white 
marble, and a fountain, which plays in the centre, is beauti- 
fully reflected in the mirrors that cover the side walls. 

Some of the arabesques, the designs of which are very 
delicate, are remarkably well executed, the colours also being 
well preserved where the brilliant light has not had too much 
power. From the hall at the back of the portico, doors open 
into a large and lofty room, the walls of which are hung with 
pictures of battles and carousals, painted by Persian artists, 
in the style peculiar to the country. In the most curious 
specimen of these triumphs of native genius, representing 
Nadir Shah engaging the troops of the Indian emperor 
Mahmud, the two sovereigns occupy at Jeast half the surface 
of the canvas, the remainder being filled up by their respective 
armies. The features of the warriors are all painted with an 
expression of the most placid self-satisfaction; their counte- 
nances, even when engaged in deadly combat, manifesting a 
feeling rather of mild benevolence than of angry hostility. 
The elephants, with swords grasped in their trunks, appear to 
be far more excited by the combat, in which they take an active 
part, than the delicate and carefully curled heroes on either side. 
In another battle piece representing an engagement between 
Shah Tahmasp and the Turkish Sultan Suleiman, the Shah 
smiling most amiably all the while, cuts in halves one of his 
adversary’s soldiers, who, to judge by the expression of his 
features, rather likes the operation. The other pictures repre- 
senting entertainments given by various Shahs, Abbas’ the 
Great, Abbas the Second, &., are painted with the same 
ludicrous contempt for reality. If we can judge by the quan- 
tity of wine vessels placed before the guests, hard drinking 
seems in their times to have been the order of the day. Some 
dancing girls are also doing their best to amuse and entertain 
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the half-drunken revellers. These pictures, absurd as they 
are, are yet valuable from being in all likelihood the portraits 
of the different sovereigns whom they depict, not only in the 
performance of their warlike exploits, but also in the enjoy- 
ment of their hours of pleasure. 

Covering the floor of this room was 2 carpet of the same 
date as the rest of the building, bearing the traces of having 
been once very rich and handsome, but so faded and worn 
that scarcely any pattern could be discerned. Behind 
this large apartment were the other rooms of the palace, in 
one of which lived a native artist, who, we were told, was 
the best painter in Ispahan. His chief employment seemed 
to be painting kalemduns, or cases for holding writing 
materials, some of which were remarkably handsome, and 
not exceeded in minuteness of detail or delicacy of finish by 
productions of the finest miniature painting. He showed us 
a portrait of the Shah dressed in a short blue frock coat, with 
high collar, completely covered over with gold embroidery 
and precious stones. 

On leaving the palace of the Chel Sitoon, we visited the 
Medrassy, or college of Shah Hosein, not far distant from 
it, and from being in the Chehar Bagh, also called by that 
name. 

The gates, on one side of the grand avenue, were of brass, 
plated over with silver, and decorated with gilt ornaments in 
raised designs, some of which were intertwined with verses 
of the Koran. The interior consisted of a row of cloisters 
or cells, surrounding a large court, or garden, in which, among 
a number of plane-trees, trickled several rivulets. On one 
side was a mosque, the interior of which, as well as the dome 
outside, was covered with tiles brilliantly coloured and glazed, 
many of which, however, had fallen off. The cells were now 
empty of both professors and students, the mosque was silent 
and deserted, we were the only beings who broke the solitude, 
and the whole edifice, which, particularly in the summer, when 
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the trees are in leaf, must once have been very beautiful, 
was hastening rapidly to decay. 

Not far from the Medrassy was a garden containing a 
small palace, in a tolerable state of preservation, built by 
Shah Suleiman, and consisting of a large hall, with several 
rooms opening from it. In the hall were two large pictures, 
one representing Fetteh Ali Shah hunting, the other the 
same monarch holding a State reception, his sons and chief 
ministers standing round him. The Shah himself, his throne, 
and his sons, are all equally covered with jewels. The long 
black beard of the former, on which, said to be the finest in 
Persia, he particularly prided himself, is most carefully 
painted ; and although the picture itself is ludicrous in the 
extreme as to proportion and perspective, yet the likenesses 
are said to be accurate. The hunting-piece represents the 
Shah on horseback, transfixing a lion, or some animal 
resembling one, with a lance. The horse is looking straight 
before him, utterly regardless of his proximity to the king 
of beasts, who, though severely wounded, gazes tranquilly on 
the spectator. 

Another picture represents a European in the costume of 
the time of William the Third—red coat, ruffles, hat, all com- 
plete. This, we were told, represented an Englishman, called 
Stergy by the Persians, and who was considered by them so 
remarkably handsome that to this day his picture is constantly 
painted on ornaments and knicknacks. He was attached to 
a former mission to Persia, and his real name we were after- 
wards told was Stracey, or Strachey. 

From this small palace we passed through some gardens 
and avenues, with rows of plane-trees, to the “new palace,” 
built about ten years ago by Cheragh Ali Khan, when 
governor of the city. It was on the Julfs, or south side of 
the Zenderood, and was simply a handsome house in the Per- 
sian style, built round a court laid out as a garden, with trees 
and plants. The principal rooms of the interior, which was 
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tastefully decorated, were a large hall, the walls of which were 
covered with looking-glass, and a reception-room, in the 
centre of which was a marble fountain, surrounded with 
slender wooden columns, covered with mirrora reflecting 
every object on their surface. One end of the room was 
closed in with lattice-work, behind which the ladies of the 
seraglio could sit and gaze on the visitors without being 
themselves seen, and a pretty and light gallery ran round 
the apartment some twelve feet from the ground. This 
palace is now the property of the Government, and is un- 
inhabited, but, at the present moment, it is deserving of 
remark as being, with the exception of the foreign embassies 
at Teheran, probably the only public building in Persia in 
perfect repair. 

We returned to our house through the narrow and muddy 
streets of Julfa, which exceeded in filth those of any other town 
we had seen.’ In consequence of the sewage of each house being 
discharged into open cesspools in front, the stench is sometimes 
almost unbearable. In most of the streets, a water-course, 
sometimes merely a stagnant ditch, runs down the centre, 
between a row of poplar-trees, thus serving to water the 
gardens as well as to drain the houses. As these gardens are 
very numerous, and as many of the houses are built in them 
at a distance from the thoroughfares, some of the streets have 
the appearance of lanes between mud walls, over which hang 
the branches of plane and other trees. 

It is said that, like the Mohammedan portion of Ispahan, 
Julfa has declined, until it now contains only about a tenth 
of the number of inhabitants of which if boasted in the days 
of Shah Abbas. It is now thought that its population 
hardly reaches as many as three thousand, while even within 
the last quarter of a century it reckoned more than three- 
times that number of inhabitants. The once busy trade 
carried on by the industrious colony no longer exists. Con- 
stant and unvarying oppression has broken the spirits of 
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the Armenians, so enterprizing and eager for gain in other 
Jands, and in 2 few more years, unless some unforeseen 
circumstances should occur to arrest the progress of decay, 
this once prosperous and thriving suburb of the ancient 
capital of Persia will become a ruin and its gardens so many 
jungles. 

We spent another day in visiting the principal bazaars, 
the Meidan Shah or parade ground, and in riding through the 
town, or at least as much of it as has survived the destruction 
caused by the Afghans. The Meidan Shah is not far from 
the Chel Sitoon, and the gardens of the Chehar Bagh 
commence close to it. It is said to be balf a mile in length 
by two hundred and fifty yards in width. In the centre 
stands an object worthy of the people and its rulers, a lofty 
mast or pole, which rises from a platform elevated some 
feet above the surrounding ground, serving as a scaffold for 
the numerous executions. From the sides of this mast hang 
several hooks, to which the bodies of criminals, , after, as 
is most commonly the case, they have been dragged through 
the streets and bazaars, are for some days suspended by 
the heels. 

The punishments of Persia, though not so barbarous as 
in former times, are yet very cruel. One mode of execution 
is so barbarous that it is to be hoped it is but rarely prac- 
tised. The criminal, suspended by the legs to posts at some 
distance from each other, is cut in halves by repeated blows 
of the execntioner’s scimitar. When at Teheran, we were 
told that the invariable rule whenever the Shah makes a 
royal progress to any large town in his dominions, is to put 
to death some criminals as a means of impressing on the 
people a sense of his power and authority. A short time 
before his last visit to Ispahan, a number of unhappy 
wretches, who had been guilty of some robberies, had been 
induced to surrender themselves by a promise of pardon, and 
had for some time lived in peace, quietly confiding in the 
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royal faith, On the appearance of the Shah, however, it was 
necessary that some victims for the executioner should be 
found; and, in spite of the pardon, these unfortunate people 
were seized and executed, to the great edification of the 
populace, who, in all likelihood, esteemed their sovereign all 
the more for his breach of faith. 

On each side of this large square is some important 
public building. On the south-west, by which we entered, 
is the Ali Kussi, or Gate of Ali. Opposite to it is the 
mosque of Sutf Ollah. A very large and handsome mosque, 
called the Meshed Shah, built by Shah Abbas, is on the south- 
east; while on the north-west side is the entrance into the 
great bazaar. Round the square itself runs a double row of 
arches one over the other, forming thus two stories of arcades, 
which we were told had formerly been fitted up as shops, but 
which were empty and neglected. The Meshed Shah is a 
very extensive building. Its huge dome was once covered 
over with blue enamelled tiles, but large patches of them 
have fallen off, leaving the brickwork beneath exposed, thus 
spoiling the otherwise brilliant appearance of the building. 
On either side of the entrance to the Meidan Shah were two 
lofty minarets, and close to the mosque itself stood two 
others. The dome of the mosque of Sutf-Ollah was also of 
considerable size, and similarly ornamented with enamelled 
tile-work, in much better preservation than on the Meshed 
Shah. As a matter of course, we were not admitted into 
either of these mosques. The Ali Kassi gate isa lofty build- 
ing, five stories high, in 2 large open hall or apartment, in 
which, over the archway, it was a favourite amusement of 
Shah Abbas to sit and review his troops in the square below. 
This room seemed to have been once very handsomely 
ornamented, the remains of various decorations still exist- 
ing, though sadly decayed and disfigured. A narrow and 
dilapidated staircase, formerly covered with enamelled tiles, 
leads from one story to the other to the top of the edifice, 
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from which an extensive view of Ispahan and its environs 
is obtained. 

Over the gate leading into the bazaar, which is opposite 
to the Meshed Shah, is an open apartment, once used as an 
orchestra for a military band, when the rage for European 
manners and custome first became prevalent in Persia. 
Round the Meidan Shah is a channel or watercourse, which 
is now dry, and in many places ruinous. As may be 
expected from the generally decayed state of the city, the 
bazaars of Ispahan have sadly fallen off from the once 
prosperous and busy state in which they are described to 
have been when it was the capital of the kingdom. Still, to 
all appearance, a considerable trade was carried on. The 
shops were filled with goods chiefly of the cheaper stufis 
worn by the commoner classes, and were it not for some large 
bazaars, which are shut up and deserted, it would be difficult 
from the thronged condition of those still used as places of 
business to discover the decaying state of the city. 

The principal bazaar, which is called after its builder, 
Shah Abbas, is very extensive, and like the rest, it is roofed 
with brick. The shops are spacious, and, according to the 
ideas of the country, handsome. Another bazaar, built by 
Shah Hosein, and called Bazaar Boolund, is now deserted, as 
well as a Jurge caravanserai in its centre. Both are rapidly 
going to ruin, and as no one of course thinks of preserving 
an edifice no longer wanted, in a short time no traces of 
either will exist. 

Our appearance in the bazaar caused no little excitement, 
Europeans being such a rarity in Ispahan; probably there 
was not another in the town besides ourselves. The Cir- 
cassian costume of Demetri at once gave rise to the idea that 
we were Russians, and having stopped for a short time at one 
of the shops, that intelligent individual was taken aside by a 
solemn-looking white-bearded old gentleman, who, by the gra- 
vity of his countenance, had evidently something serious to 
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communicate, When after a conversation of some minutes, 
Demetri returned, we learnt the object of the old gentleman’s 
interview with him. It was to warn us—in our supposed 
character of Russians—to beware of the designs of the 
English, who, the reverend-looking politician declared he knew 
positively were digging, at a great depth under ground, a 
tunnel from Mosul, on the Tigris, to Teheran, issuing from 
which unexpectedly into the heart of the city, they would 
thus possess themselves without difficulty of the capital. 
To his certain knowledge the English had been at work for 
some years at this stupendous excavation ; and as no une could 
be thoroughly up to the designs of such “regular devils”’— 
such was the complimentary epithet by which he dis- 
tinguished our countrymen—Demetri was to warn us to be 
on our guard against: them. 

The streets of Ispahan differ in no respect from those 
of other Eastern cities, being narrow, crooked, unpaved and 
dirty. As to the houses, there is hardly one in the whole 
city in repair, and in many places whole districts have been 
abandoned, and are now covered with fragments of walls 
and heaps of rabbish. Ispahan, which once in its palmy 
days of prosperity and magnificence, under Shah Abbas the 
Great, contained upwards of 600,000 inhabitants, has never 
recovered from the destruction and ruin it endured at the 
hands of the Afghan conqueror Mahmud, who, in the be- 
ginning of the last century, captured the city, putting to the 
sword all the inhabitants who were not able to escape a 
fifteen days’ massacre. The final blow was inflicted by the 
removal of the capital and the residence of the monarch to 
Teheran, at the close of the last century, 2 change which 
took place under the present or Kajar dynasty, who, ori- 
ginally springing from a Turcoman tribe, preferred being 
near their own kindred to being surrounded by the partisans 
of the fallen or Zend race of kings. 

At present it is supposed that the entire population does 
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not exceed 80,000, and this number is so rapidly diminishing, 
that in a short time the once proud city which gave laws, 
only a couple of centuries ago, to so large a portion of the 
East, may have dwindled into a village surrounded by heaps 
of rubbish and shattered fragments of brickwork. The 
city, which, with its suburbs, is said to be fifteen miles in 
cireuit, was once surrounded by walls, the remains of which 
are still to be seen in certain places. It still contains twelve 
mosques, a8 many Medrassys or schools, and a number of 
baths, all more or less in a state of decay and dilapidation, 
Boon seemingly to end in total ruin. 

We returned to Julfa by a circuitous route, passing 
through a part of the city which had lain desolate and waste 
ever since the time of the Afghan invasion. Immense heaps 
of rubbish and ruins lay scattered about over @ large area, 
through which might still be traced the lines in which the 
streets once ran, now only hollows in the masses of débris. 
On all sides were ruin and desolation, and a large district 
within the walls of the second city of the empire was a 
desert waste. 

Having heard that the Imam Jumah, the principal dig- 
nitary of the Moslem faith in Persia, was then resident in 
Ispahan, we expressed a desire to visit him, and he having 
intimated his gracious intention of admitting the infidel 
strangers to an audience, a day was arranged for our recep- 
tion. We were accompanied by Mr. Agenor, who acted as 
our interpreter, and who brought with him, as a present to 
the great man, the head of the Persian church, a transla- 
tion into Persian of the Bible. We were kept waiting for 
the appearance of this dignitary about half an hour, which 
we employed in looking over the new house which he had 
just finished, and on which, if current reports were to be 
believed, he had spent large sums. Though of small size, 
the rooms were gems of their kind, being ornamented and 
decorated in the extreme of Persian art. In each apartment 
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were alabaster fountains. The walls and ceilings were 
covered with fresco paintings minutely and delicately finished, 
and with a profusion of the usual small mirrors. The whole 
interior showed a lavish expenditure, and there seemed no 
doubt whatever that the holy man intended to make himself 
as comfortable as he could in the residence he had erected for 
his old age. 

We went up a narrow filthy staircase to the roof, under 
an archway, on which we found four chairs had been placed, 
three for us, and one for the Imam Jumah. We were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of servants, who we were told wzre never 
paid anything, being maintained by the voluntary con- 
tributions and presents made by those who had business 
to tratsact with, or favour to solicit from, the great dig- 
nitary. To these we were objects of intense curiosity, and 
as infidels rejecting the faith which they cherished, they 
seemingly found it hard to believe that so holy a man as 
their master could hold any intercourse with us. A few 
minutes after we sat down there was a movement in the 
crowd. A tall, stout man of about forty appeared in 
the doorway leading from the interior of the house to 
the roof, and followed by a young-looking individual, who, 
from the kalemdun or writing-case which he wore in hig 
Delt, appeared to be his secretary, came towards us with 
much stateliness and dignity. He had taken but a few steps, 
when there was a commotion among the bystanders, A 
black sheep which had been kept in the background was 
dragged forward by the horns, and with many pious ejacu- 
lations, led twice round the religious dignitary, after which it 
was taken away and given to some wretched and poverty- 
stricken people in the court below, who were eagerly waiting 
for the prize. 

The object of this strange ceremony, we afterwards learnt, 
was, that a disease under which the holy man had for 
some time laboured, should pass from his body into that of 
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the sheep, which had been presented by one of his most 
faithful followers, with the design of thus relieving his 
spiritual director from his ailments. We were not told 
whether the flesh of the animal thus transformed into a scape- 
goat would convey, in the opinion of the devotees around, the 
malady imto the bodies of those who consumed the meat. 
On the conclusion of this ceremony the Imam came forward, 
bowed stiffly, and seating himself in the chair opposite us, 
asked us a few insignificant questions about our journey, 
evidently not believing us when we told him we were travel- 
ling for pleasure. 

His notice being attracted by the book which Mr. Agenor 
held in his hand, it was presented to him. Opening it 
at random, he stumbled upon the passage, “ Be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess,” words of which he at once 
availed himself to point out that the Christians disobeyed 
their own sacred book in drinking the forbidden Hquor, 
Mr. Agenor referred to other passages in the New Testa- 
ment, such as the account of the miracle at Cana, where 
the use of wine was permitted. He was unsuccessful, how- 
ever, probably from the excitement of the moment, in his 
attempt to discover the passages in the Persian Bible, and 
the Moslem champion evidently considered that he had the 
advantage in the argument. The bystanders were apparently 
much impressed by the ability and learning of the Imam 
Jumah, who had not only gained the victory over the infidel 
with such ease, but had availed himself of his opponent's 
own sacred book as the means of assuring his defeat. 

After a little time coffee was brought in, together with 
small cakes of the manna of the tamarisk, 2 substance which, 
exuding from the plant, is found in early morning as a whitish 
powder on the leaves. These cakes, he told us, had come from 
one of his villages in the neighbourhood of Ispahan, and that 
they were supposed to be the best made in the country. To 
us they appeared insipid and tasteless, but the Persians con- 
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sider them a delicacy of the first description. Our entertainer 
was gifted with one of the very worst countenances it was 
possible to wifness. Every low passion seemed plainly written 
on it, and with trath, if the stories told us of his conduct and 
general behaviour were to be relied on. The unfortunate 
inhabitants of the villages belonging to him were oppressed 
and plundered by him without mercy, no appeal for the 
relaxation of his severity being ever listened to. He bore 
the reputation of being even a more shameless taker of bribes 
than any other official, whether civil or ecclesiastical, in the 
Government of Ispahan. Nevertheless, owing to the position 
he occupies, he possesses immense influence over the people ; 
and so great is the power he wields, that he is able, through 
the priesthood, at any time to get up a religious opposition 
to any measure of the Government obnoxious to him. 

After an interview of half an hour, we took our leave, and 
descending the dirty staircase, mounted our horses in the 
court below, and returned to Julfa, where we went to see the 
Armenian archbishop, an ecclesiastic of a very different 
description, and the opposite of the Imam Jumah in every 
particular. He was an old man, whose kind and bene- 
volent countenance was rendered venerable by the long grey 
beard which fell down over his breast. He was dressed in 
Jong black robes, similar to those worn by the bishops, whom, 
when in Armenia, we had seen at Etchmiadzin, where, he told 
us, he had been brought up. Before coming to Ispahan, 
where he had been but for a short time, he had been Bishop 

. of Sebastopol and the south part of the Crimea, whence he 
had been removed to his present diocess. 

He spoke very despondingly of the actual state of the 
Armenians in Persia, but hoped, according as the influence of 
the European courts became more powerful at Teheran, owing 
to the every-day increasing decay and decrepitude of the 
Government, the position of bis people would become ame- 
Viorated. At present, save in the neighbourhood of the 
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capital, where in case of any outrageous act of oppression a 
representation made to a foreign minister seldom fails to 
procure redress, the most flagrant acts of injustice are every 
day practised with impunity by the Mussulman officials on 
the unfortunate Armenians. Both the Mussulman and native 
Christian population of this country, as a rule, are far ahead 
of most other nations in vice, treachery, and lying, the latter 
art being brought by them to its utmost perfection. It is 
to be hoped, however, that, as Islamism declines, the nobler 
principles of Christianity may yet assert their influence, and 
that, even in a worldly point of view, the spirit of commercial 
enterprise among the Armenians may ere long succeed in 
changing this now languishing and dispirited people into a 
prosperous and flourishing community. 

Sust previously to our arrival at Ispahan, the archbishop 
had been presented by the Shah with the insignia of the Lion 
and Sun, on which account he had to receive the visits of 
congratulations of all the Moslem officials. As we were 
taking our leave, the treasurer of Ispahan, son-in-law of the 
governor, who was an uncle of the Shah, made his appearance, 
followed by a crowd of servants, who quite blocked up the 
passage through which we were to pass. This custom of 
bringing a number of servants to a visit of ceremony, means 
more than is commonly supposed. The great men never 
paying their servants, the latter, unless they steal, have no 
means of existence, except such as they receive in the shape 
of bribes or presents from friends or dependents of their 
masters. When a man of high rank goes to visit another, 
the latter is expected to fee all the visitor’s attendants, and 
although between equals this custom is rapidly dying out, yet 
when one of the parties is poorer and less influential than the 
other, it would be considered unwise to offend those who 
possess the ear of the more powerful personage. The arch- 
bishop promised to come to see us before we left, and we 
parted from the kind old man, who prepared with a sigh 
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of resignation to receive his guest and his numerous fol- 
lowers. 

‘We next went to the Armenian church or cathedral of 
St. Joseph, adjoining the residence of the archbishop. The 
entrance, probably from design, is mean and shabby, but the 
edifice itself is large and handsomely decorated, the interior 
of the dome being covered with enamelled tiles in gaudy 
colours, and the walls painted in fresco with various subjects, 
chiefly miracles and martyrdoms. On the left of the entrance 
is alarge picture of the “Last Judgment,” resembling much 
in its composition and design that in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. The church itself, which, amid the general decay, 
we were surprised to find in good preservation and repair, 
is built in the usual form of a cross, with a handsome 
dome raised over the centre. The lower part of the walls of 
the interior are encrusted with enamelled tiles. In the 
pictures painted by native artists, the usual contempt for 
the rules of art is conspicuously displayed. A small monas- 
tery, in which reside a few monks attached to the service of 
the church, is on one side of the court. A graveyard sur- 
rounds it, in which are the tombs of many Europeans, 
including several Englishmen, who during the last two 
centuries have died at Ispahan. 

We rode on another occasion with Mr. Agenor to the 
Ateshgar, or “place of fire,” a hill about three miles from the 
city, on which are the remains of a fire temple erected, it 
is said, by Ardeshir, or Artaxerxes. Our road lay through a 
never-varying succession of gardens. ‘The lanes with which 
the country was traversed in such numbers that they formed 
a perfect labyrinth, had generally a water-course on one side, 
lined by a row of poplars.. The size of a path was no indi- 
cation of its being a principal thoroughfare, for sometimes 
from a broad and well-beaten track we struck into an alley 
only a few feet in width. The gardens were planted with 
fruit trees, of which the apricot, nectarine and peach seemed 
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the most numerous. These at last suddenly ceasing, we 
found ourselves at a short distance from the Ateshgar, the 
plain in the vicinity of which was stony, gravelly, and uncul- 
tivated. 

On the top, to which we ascended by a winding path, are 
the ruins of a building of modern date. A wall, at some 
distance from them, was shown to us as all that remained of 
the ancient temple. There was nothing whatever remarkable 
about it, except the large size of the bricks of which it was 
built. The hill itself, rising isolated from the plain, is of 
considerable dimensions. From its summit an extensive view 
of Ispahan, with the plain and mountains beyond it, is 
obtained. 

In summer, the bright green foliage of the poplar and 
plane-trees, which are everywhere cultivated, must be very 
refreshing to the eye, as a contrast to the parched and 
arid scenery around. Even as we saw them, with the snow 
lying on the ground, they had a warm and cheerful appear- 
ance. Numerous pigeon towers were to be seen scattered 
about on the outskirts of the city. These structures, so 
curious to strangers, are common in Persia, where they are 
used for the purpose of collecting the dung as manure for the 
melon beds. They are often of considerable size, tapering 
upwards to the top. A number of holes allow free ingress 
to the interior, on the wall of which are several small niches, 
where the pigeons roost, make their nests, and rear their 
young. These pigeons, of a smaller size than ours, are, 
with the exception of roosting in these houses prepared 
for them, quite wild. Once a year the towers are cleaned 
out and the manure collected, after which the door at the 
bottom of the building is again locked for twelve months. 
‘These dove-cotes are the property of private individuals, who 
hire them out to the melon-growers ata rent varying from ten 
to twenty pounds a-year. 

On our return from the Ateshgar, we visited the “Shaking 
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Minarets,” one of the lions of Ispahan. These minarets are 
at the corners, or on the roof of the tomb of a certain saint, 
Scheikh Abdallah, in a suburb of the city called Kaledun. 
‘We entered a court in which stood .a vaulted edifice, like a 
small mosque, with a flat roof, at the front corners of which 
were the remains of what had once been lofty and very 
slender minarets, but of which all but a remnant some eight 
or ten feet in height above the roof had fallen, or been thrown 
down. The remains of a spiral staircase, so small that it was 
with the utmost difficulty we could squeeze ourselves up, yet 
existed in each. A guardian of the tomb ascended to the summit 
of one of these, and swaying his body backwards and forwards 
as violently as he could, a vibratory motion was produced 
which soon communicated itself to the roof of the vault and 
the other minaret. 

It was not difficult to find out the cause of this pheno- 
menon; the minarets, although enclosed in the main edifice, 
yet had been built from the ground, unconnected with it. 
Being slender and unsupported, they were, of course, easily 
moved, and the motion produced was, from their elasticity, as 
easily communicated to the rest of the building, which was 
very slight and frail. The rocking of one minaret was thus 
sufficient to occasion the vibration of the whole roof, as well as 
of the other minaret, and the material of which the buildings 
were composed being brick, facilitated the communication of 
the motion. The shaking minarets of this tomb, which is 
supposed to have been built about five hundred years ago, 
have been mentioned by almost every traveller who has 
visited Ispahan. 

We retnrned by a different route, but through the same 
labyrinth of gardens, to our house at Julfa. We visited but 
one other palace, called from the mirrors with which the 
columns and walls are covered, the “‘ Ain a Khauna,” or “ Hall 
of Mirrors.” Like all the other palaces it is situated in a 
garden, and open in front. The roof is supported by lofty 
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and slender columns plated over with small pieces of looking. 
glass in fanciful but graceful designs. 

There is but little to interest a stranger, either in ancient 
buildings or in beauty of scenery, in the environs of Ispahan. 
South of the town rises a high rocky mountain called by the 
natives Takht i Rustum, or throne of Rustum, on the top of 
which is a ruin seemingly of 2 modern building, and on the 
southern or side opposite to the town is an open cavern, 
in which is a low vault-like building, near which also are 
some other remains of stone edifices. In this spot we were 
told that the Indians resident in Ispahan, until a recent 
period, used to burn their dead; but as of late years there 
were none from that country living in the city, no crema- 
tions had taken place for some time. 

We remained in Ispahan for nine days, the weather 
gradually becoming warmer, and the snow disappearing from 
the ground by degrees, though the mountains around the 
plain retained their winter coating of white. We arranged 
with  charvadar to take us to Teheran for twenty-three 
tomauns, or about eleven pounds sterling, the journey being 
eleven caravan days, and the distance about two hundred and 
forty miles. A post, or chappar, is established between the 
two towns, but we were advised not to travel by it, as we 
were not certain of getting horses, there being only two or 
three kept permanently at each station for the use of the 
courier or Tatar, and any additional number having to be 
sent for to the nearest village, often occasioning a delay of 
hours, if not of an entire day. 

The kind old Armenian archbishop came to see us before 
we departed, and we bade him farewell with real regret. A 
character like his, venerable for benevolence and goodness, 
is to be doubly esteemed when met with in the midst of 
such universal rascality. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Wet left Ispahan on the 12th of March, our first stage, as 
usual a short one, being only as far as Gez, a walled 
village four hours’ march from the city, a short distance beyond 
which was the caravanserai, in which we put up for the night. 
As it had rained heavily during the dey, our road, which lay 
over the plain, was deep in mud, and we could get on but 
slowly. We passed several buildings in ruins, some of which, 
apparently caravanserais, had been most solidly built, but when 
these structures were deserted, the peasantry had carried off 
the bricks according as they wanted them for their own 
houses or enclosures, and thus they had gradually become 
mere ruins. We remained at the caravanserai the whole 
of the next day, our muleteers, to our intense disgust, 
insisting on waiting for the remainder of the caravan, which 
was to leave Ispahan the day after us. When we remon- 
strated with them, they set the question at rest in the most 
effectual manner by running back to the town. 

On the 14th we continued our journey to Murchikar, 
another small walled village with caravanserai outside, 
near which Nadir Shah defeated the Afghans in a decisive 
battle during the last century. Save the ruins of one or 
two caravanserais, there was nothing in our day’s ride of 
aeven hours worthy of remark along the route, which lay 
over a barren and sterile plain. Close to the caravanseraj 
was a small stream, turning a little mill-wheel, only four or 
five feet in diameter. This tiny rivulet, in many places only 
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a foot wide and eight or ten inches deep, was full of trout of 
fair size, which lay fearlessly in shoals in the clear water. 
They were from two to ten inches in length, and although in 
such quantities, no one seemed to care for them as food. 
However, by means of baksheesh we soon contrived to pro- 
cure some, the means by which they were caught being a 
basket into which they were driven by a boy walking up 
the stream. 

We found our caravan to consist chiefly of ‘indigo, which 
had been sent from India by way of Bombay and Bushire, 
and the price of which being very high at Teheran would 
repay even the long land carriage. Onr chief charvadar 
seemed a very good-natured old fellow. He wondered 
greatly at our extravagance in buying fowls wherever we 
could not get other meat, and asked Demetri seriously, 
whether it was really true that the Franks eat meat in that 
reckless manner every day, a thing that very few true 
believers could afford to do. On learning that such was 
really the case, the vision of abundant flesh-pots had such 
an effect on him that he began to inquire more about 
Europe, and evidently pondered over a removal to a land so 
favoured, 

Our next stage was to Souk, a caravanserai not far from 
a small walled village of the same name, and more 
picturesquely situated than any we had seen for some time. 
For the first six hours the road lay over the same flat plain 
as on the preceding day. Then began a gradual ascent, 
by the banks of a stream, the water from which was 
diverted by a hundred small channels for the purpose of 
irrigating the soil. Several plane and poplar-trees, growing 
by the edge of the brook, gave a cultivated and inhabited 
appearance to the valley. Apricot and apple orchards 
clothing the sloping sides, made the neighbourhood of Souk, 
in comparison with the desert through which we had passed, 
appear to be a garden of fertility. We left very early the 
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following day, our charvadars fearing that -ve might be 
delayed for some time by the snow, which they heard had 
lately fallen on the high lands we had to cross. We com- 
menced to ascend immediately on leaving the caravanserai, 
and in a couple of hours reached the snow, in and through 
which we floundered on for no less than four weary hours. 
The baggage mules were continually slipping, stumbling, 
and falling. Sometimes they would disappear bodily in a 
drift, entailing the necessity of unloading before they could 
be extricated. The ground was covered deeply with a heavy 
fall which had taken place during the previous night, and no 
signs of a path were to be seen in many places. At last we 
reached the summit of the pass, and began to descend on the 
opposite side of the mountains, reaching the large village of — 
Kohrood in eight hours after leaving Souk. We put up at 
the chappar khan, or post-house, the caravanserai near the 
village, which was small and filthy, being already filed with 
muleteers coming south from Teheran. 

Kohrood, even in countries more favoured by nature 
than Persia, would be considered a pretty village, the situa- 
tion being very picturesque, and the surrounding country 
being covered with gardens and orchards. The village itself’ 
is as it were nestled under a mountain. In front of it isa 
valley well cultivated, and irrigated abundantly with the 
water from the melting snows on the hills above. Wherever 
the water is brought the ground appears fertile, contrasting 
strongly with the sterility of the soil within a few feet, 
probably, of the irrigated spots, which was not favoured 
with a due supply of the precious element. The neighbour- 
hood of Kohrood is considered by the Persiaas as a kind of 
Paradise; and, in comparison with the hideous sterility 
around it, certainly is an oasis of fertility. Its fruits are 
celebrated far and wide throughout the kingdom. In some 
places the ground is cultivated in terraces, along which the 
water is conducted in small channels, so that every tree has 
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its proper share, corn being grown in the intervals between 
the stems. 

Our next day’s journey was the same length as the pre- 
ceding. In eight hours we arrived at Kashan, the first four 
being down the valley, and the remainder along the edge of 
a salt desert at the foot of the mountains. At about an 
hour from Kohrood we passed, on the right hand, a large 
reservoir or tank, made by building a dam of masonry across 
the valley, thus preserving during the hot weather a supply 
of water for the villages on the plain at the mouth of the 
valley. This dam was erected by Shah Abbas, who, it would 
seem, was the only person that ever considered it worth 
while to construct any works, however small, of public 
utility. 

During our descent from Kohrood into the plain, we 
obtained our first sight of Demavend, the snowy summit of 
which, glittering in the sun, was plainly visible, though from 
where we were it could not have been less than 150 miles 
distant. It towered high above the horizon, in form of a 
blunt cone. The hills around it being very low in com- 
parison, it seems to rise isolated and solitary from the 
plain. Our charvadars told us that from the summit of one 
of the adjacent mountains, a view of Ispahan, at some eighty 
or ninety miles’ distance to the south, might also be 
obtained. 

On issuing from the valley we crossed the plain to 
Kashan, the ground in the vicinity of which is laid out in 
gardens, and seems well watered, while the surrounding soil 
is waste and desert. Kashan itself is a town of considerable 
size, surrounded by mud walls. It is said to have been 
founded or embellished by Zobeide, the favourite sultana of 
Haroun al Raschid, and was, like every other town in Persia, 
at one time much larger and more populous than at present. 
Still it possesses a considerable commerce, being celebrated 
for its shawls, copper manufactures, and a kind of velvet 
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much esteemed. The scorpions found in the neithbourhood, 
remarkable for their size and the deadly venom of their bite, 
are supposed to exceed in dimensions and vigour any others 
of the species in Persia. 

Passing through the gardens surrounding the town by a 
succession of narrow and winding lanes, similar to those at 
Ispahan, we arrived at a caravanserai just inside one of the 
gates in the dilapidated wall, and there put up in the midst 
of a crowd of muleteers and gaping idlers, attracted by the 
unaccustomed sight of Frank strangers. The bazaars of 
Kashan, as well as we could jadge from a very sliort visit 
‘which we paid to them, are dirty and mean, but were 
thronged with people. The chief things to be seen are 
copper kettles and pots, with a large quantity of raw silk 
brought from the northern provinces of the kingdom. There 
are some mosques of no great size in the town, but there did 
not seem to be any buildings of importance. The streets, ag 
a matter of course, are narrow and filthy, and the houses 
dilapidated and half ruins, large spaces being occupied only 
by heaps of rubbish and broken bricks. 

Kashan would appear to have greatly degenerated from 
what it was at the time when Chardin visited it. That 
traveller speaks of the forty mosques, three colleges, and two 
hundred sepulchres of the descendants of Ali which it then 
contained, as well of the bazaars and caravanserais, remarkable 
for their size and beauty. ‘The old traveller relates a curious 
atory about the sepulchres, which, originally destroyed, as it 
would seem, by the Tatars, were, after their expulsion, again 
sought out and restored. After some years, however, had 
elapsed, a discovery was made that put the whole city into 
confusion. A large monument, which had been erected over 
the supposed tomb of one of the holiest of the descendants 
of the son-in-law of the Prophet, was discovered to have 
been built over the spot where lay the remains of Yuzbek, 
a Tatar Mollah, who, being a Suni, was of course detested 
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by the Sheahs. The monument was accordingly at once 
pulled down, and the people, enraged at having for so long a 
time worshipped at the tomb of a heretic, made a road over 
the place where it stood. But after some time, on the ap- 
pearance of a treatise proving that no such person as Yuzbek 
had ever existed, the populace became indifferent, and ceased 
either to venerate or revile the spot. 

Leaving Kashan at an early hour, we rode in seven hours 
to Sim-Sin, a large caravanserai, near which are the ruins of 
a considerable village. Our route over the plain was inter- 
sected in many places by deep water-courses. We passed by 
a few villages of no great size, surrounded as usual by mud 
walls. During the day we witnessed some wild hawking, 
a mallard having been struck down by a falcon close to our 
feet. Although the hawk seemed scarcely to touch its prey, 
the victim nevertheless fell dead, and was immediately appro- 
priated by Demetri. The weather had become sensibly 
warmer since we had descended into the plains, and in many 
places signs of the coming spring began to appear. The 
barley made its appearance above ground, and the buds 
began to show on the poplar-trees near the villages. 

The next stage was to Pashangun, a caravanserai and 
chappar station standing by themselves on the plain, the 
road to which lay along the foot of the hills skirting the salt 
and barren desert. ‘The fearful poverty and wretchedness of 
the country were shown in a very striking manner at this 
spot by the bodies of a number of sheep and goats which 
had died from starvation, not being able to procure a suffi- 
cient quantity of food to sustain life on the sterile soil. 
Over their emaciated carcases growled and quarrelled the 
hungry dogs of the caravanserai, disputing their prey with 
the vultures and hooded crows, which had been collected by 
the prospect of a banquet. 

From this miserable scene we rode the next day in five 
hours to Kom, in the mosque of which lie the remains of 
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Fatima, the daughter of Moussa Kazem, one of the twelve 
Imams or descendants of Ali. Its gilded dome was visible 
for a long distance over the plain, glittering brightly in the 
sunbeams. The town is surrounded by gardens and orchards, 
through which we passed, and on entering the town we rode 
through a number of devious and tortuous streets lined by 
half-ruined and dilapidated houses, reaching at last a chappar 
khan, which was to be our balting-place for the night. 

Kom is celebrated for containing the most famous 
“ Busts,” or sanctuaries in Persia. The mosqu; in which 
the holy Fatima is interred possesses a sanctity that no 
power, however great, would venture to violate. Any attempt 
to seize the persons of those who seek refuge here would be 
at once resisted by the whole Mollahhood, reverend gentle- 
men who can at any time create a riot by exclaiming that 
the “ Faith” is insulted. Matters accordingly must be arranged 
with them before the criminal or victim is laid hold of. ‘The 
usual means of gaining possession of his person being to 
starve him out, guards are placed round the entrances, and 
no one being allowed to enter without being searched, the 
unhappy wretch has soon no alternative but to surrender or 
die of hunger and thirst. The great dome of the mosque is 
covered with gilded tiles. The facade, as much as we could 
see of it, is ornamented with Arabesques and rich scroll work, 
and the archway at the entrance is, like the dome, faced 
with tiles thickly gilt. The mosque itself, a modern building, 
was builf by Fetteh Ali Shah, the former structure having 
fallen to ruins. In addition to the tomb of Fatima, it con- 
tains that of the monarch by whom it was built, of Shah 
Abbas the Second, of Shah Sufi, and of Mohammed Shah, 
father to the present ruler. 

There are besides this a number of other sanctuaries in 
Kom which, possessing the privilege of sheltering from 
justice or oppression any criminal or victim, yield in conse- 
quence a considerable revenue to the holy guardians of the 
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sacred places, who form a large portion of the population of 
the city. Doing pretty much as they choose under the 
protection of their sacred character, these guardians are 
a body which, both on account of its numbers and the great 
influence which it possesses over the populace, it would be 
very dangerous to interfere with. Yet with a strange incon- 
sistency, the Persians do not hesitate to turn into ridicule 
the very men at whose command they would be perfectly 
ready to rise against the constituted authorities, their rever- 
ence for the sacred profession covering the contempt they 
must entertain for the individual professor. 

Fully one half of the town is a mass of ruins, never 
having recovered from the destruction it underwent at the 
hands of the Afghans. The walls had nearly all tumbled 
down, and the buildings, both public and private, were 
neglected, dilapidated, and decayed. The extensive bazaars 
seemed busy enough—a considerable trade being carried on 
in them now, as well as in the deys of Chardin, in soap, 
sword-blades, and porous earthenware jars for cooling water, 
of which large numbers are manufactured. A brick-built 
bridge crosses a small river which, flowing by the north side 
of the town, is lost at some distance off in the sands of the 
salt and thirsty desert. 

We arrived at Kom on the 20th of March, or day before 
the festival of the “No Ruz,” or vernal equinox, on which 
occasion all the fruit preserved from the preceding year is 
distributed everywhere gratis to the poor. Accordingly, 
this being the last day on which any could be sold, an enor- 
mous quantity was exposed in the bazaars, including a great 
number of melons, which the Persians keep during the winter 
by burying them in beds of dry sand in dark and cold - 
cellars. While at Schiraz, and also at Ispahan, we had eaten 
several melons thus preserved, tasting as fresh as if only just 
gathered. 

Our charvadars made a desperate attempt at Kom to 
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break through their agreement as to the number of days we 
were to spend on our road to Teheran, and tried hard to be 
allowed to remain there for two days. They alleged that their 
religion forbade them travelling during the festival of the 
No Buz, that their horses were fatigued, that they them- 
selves were tired. But these reasons, such as they were, 
with a host of others, were all to no purpose, as we met 
every pretext by exhibiting the agreement drawn up at 
Ispahan, protesting that we should not pay them the remain- 
ing half of their money unless they kept to it and continued 
their journey the next day, a threat to which they at last 
yielded, though with a very bad grace. Accordingly, we were 
en route again early the next day; the rest of the caravan, 
he’ * ver, remained behind, an arrangement of which we soon 
found the benefit in the ampler room at the caravanserais. 

‘We made twowfages this day from Kom, our halting-place 
being a caravan: and chappar khan, called Hous Sultan, 
standing isolated and solitary among sterile and barren hills, 
at a distance of eleven hours from our starting point. 

Our road for three hours after leaving Kom lay over a 
bare plain, after which we crossed a considerable stream, and 
then passed over a low ridge of hills descending into a salt 
desert on the opposite side. The ground was thickly covered 
with an incrustation of salt, which lay on the surface, white 
and glittering in the sun like snow, a deposit left by the 
evaporated waters of a marsh in the vicinity, which, swollen 
by the spring rains, annually overflows its boundaries and 
inundates the surrounding desert. 

‘We continued in this dreary region for some hours, and 
then came to the banks of a small river flowing west and 
east, the soil in the neighbourhood of which being a deep 
lay, saturated by the recent rains, was almost impassable. 
Our mules having stuck fast, we had to unload and lighten 
them, and even then if was with much difficulty we were 
enabled to pass the river, the bed of which was of the same 
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tenacious chatacter as the banks. After crossing this quag- 
mire we began to ascend a low range of barren hills, and an 
hour after dark arrived at the caravanserai, in the chappar 
khan near which, as it seemed cleaner than the other, we 
pat ap. Close to this was a beehive-looking structure, built 
of clay, intended to contain a supply of ice for ‘ttavellers 
during the summer heats. These ice-houses, simply and 
cheaply built, the material being obtained from the hole 
which is dug underneath, answer exceedingly well the purpose 
for which they are erected. Common in the neighbourhood 
of all the towns, by their means cool water in the fiercest 
heats of summer is an easily procarable luxury in Persia, 

Thé next day’s march was to Ousurket, a carsvanserai 
near which were two or three considerable villages. Werode 
for sone miles through a succession of low but rugged and 
stony fills, crossing two or three small streams, one of which 
was swollen greatly with the melting snow. After some time 
we came to a district called by the natives Melek, ul Moot 
derrat, or “ Valley of the Angel of Death,” Azrael ‘making it 
one of his abiding-places on earth. This spot must have 
strongly affected Malcolm, who describes it in his amusing little 
book as being full of the most frightful precipices and ravines 
he had ever beheld. We found it to be simply a rough and 
uneven tract of country, worn by water into a number of 
small ravines, the effect of the winter rains washing away 
the loose and friable soil of which if is composed, being to 
leave behind ridges of stony hillocks. 

This desolate region is supposed by the Persians to be inha- 
bited by Ghouls, a species of malignant and malicious demons, 
whose existence is firmly believed in throughout the East, and 
whose attributes, half human, half supernatural, seem to par- 
take both of the character of a vampire and of an ordinary 
robber, inasmuch as they plunder the travellers whose bodies 
they devour. They are of both sexes, and, unlike other demons, 
are subject to death. Their choicest food is human flesh, 
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to procure ‘which, when they cannot seize on some unfor- 
tunate traveller, they dig up the corpses out of graveyards. 
They inhabit caves, their chief haunts being in the most 
desolate places and among the most inaccessible rocks and 
precipices. Woe to any luckless wayfarer who may venture 
alone near their loathsome dwellings! His bones, bleached 
and white, not found perhaps until years afterwards, afford 
a terrible testimony of his hapless fate. 

Yet with all these fiendish qualities, a Ghoul seems to be 
a very stupid animal. Many are the stories told of the easy 
manner in which some of them have been outwitted by clever 
and acate travellers, even after they had fallen into their 
hands. A Persian, who was travelling to Teheran, attended 
by his servant, had joined our party at the last caravanserai. 
Believing firmly in the existence of Ghouls, Jinns, and other 
demons and spirits, good and evil, he related to us a story, 
for the truth of which he pledged his veracity! Two mule- 
teers had lost their way among the broken ridges through 
which we-were riding, and, the night being very dark, had 
laid down to sleep at the bottom of one of the water-worn 
furrows. The ravine being narrow, they lay down feet to 
feet, a head being thus at either extremity of the joined 
bodies. In a short time they were discovered by a Ghoul, 
who at first was going to seize upon and murder both, but 
seeing on a nearer approach, as he supposed, a man with two 
heads and his feet in the centre of his body, he fled away 
in terror from the unwonted apparition. 

Our travelling companion, who, as he informed us, was a 
gentleman living on the produce of some villages which 
belonged to him, was going to Teheran for the purposes of 
amusement, intending to remain there for some time. 
Mounted on a handsome horse, curled, painted, and armed to 
the teeth with richly ornamented but very useless-looking 
weapons, keeping up a constant conversation, in which lie 
succeeded lie as fast as his ready wit and fertile imagination 
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could devise them, he was a very fair specimen of a modern 
Persian. He informed us that, having met in the mountains 
on the preceding day a band of robbers thirty strong, who 
had just plundered and slain a solitary traveller, he had at 
once attacked them single-handed, had killed four, and put 
the rest to flight. This absurd story was told with the 
calmest and most unconcerned countenance, the narrator 
looking us fall in the face all the time he recounted his 
imaginary feats of bravery. Even the usually contemptuous 
countenance of Demetri relaxed into a smile, as he translated 
for our benefit the gallant warrior’s account of his doughty 
deeds. After a while, however, his amusement changing 
apparently into real admiration for the talent displayed, he 
exclaimed—* But what a lot of lies !” 

After a seven hours’ ride we reached our caravanserai, 
overjoyed at the thought of having got over the last march 
before reaching Teheran, which was to be our next stage. We 
left Ousurket early the next morning, in order to arrive before 
evening at the capital. Our road for the first two hours lay 
over a low range of rugged and stony hills, and for six more 
across the plains of Teheran, flat and in general sterile and 
bare, but dotted over with scattered villages and gardens. 

‘We passed by, on the right hand, at the distance of three 
or four miles from the city, the mosque of Shah Abd ul Azim, 
a sacred edifice, which also enjoys the privilege of being a 
“ Bust,” or sanctuary, frequently made use of from its pro- 
pinguity to the court of the “Refuge of the Universe.” On 
the right hand, but at some distance off, our charvadars 
pointed out to us the remains of the walls of Rey, the Rhages 
of Tobit, situated on some steep hills bounding the plain, a 
spur from the Elburz chain of mountains to the north of 
the city, of which the lofty snow-covered cone of Demavend 
formed the principal object. 

‘We approached Teheran through heaps of rubbish and 
dirt, backwards and forwards among which wound the road 
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between the two principal cities of Persia, and entered by a 
gate built of brick, above which was a picture of one of the 
combats of Rustum, executed in enamelled tiles ; the faces of 
both the warrior and the “‘Deev” or demon with whom he is 
contending, having the same placid expression already re- 
marked as distinctive of all the other paintings of Persian 
heroes. On passing through this gate we came at once into 
a amall open space or square, in the centre of which was the 
execution pole, some forty feet in height, and by no means 
meant alone for show. 

Riding through some wretched, tumble-down streets, we 
reached in a short time the British Embassy, where we 
became the guests of Mr. Alison, the English minister at the 
court of Teheran. The Mission House, a large flat-roofed 
building, with a portico in the centre and wings on either 
side of it, is built in a kind of Italian style. It is two stories 
high, and plastered over with yellow stucco. In front was a 
garden, in which grew a number of cypress and orange trees 
planted in rows, the whole surrounded by high walls, with a 
gateway opening on the street in front. At the opposite 
side of the street was a considerable piece of ground, which, 
having been presented to the British Government by a former 
Shah, was used as a kitchen and fruit garden. 

The situation of Teheran is similar to that of Ispahan— 
a large stony plain, arid and desert where not irrigated, but 
fertile and green where supplied with water. The city, which 
is of quite modern date, became the capital only towards the 
close of the last century, when the present royal family 
ascended the throne, and transferred thither the seat of 
government from Ispahan, in order to be in the vicinity of 
their tribe in Asterabad. Teheran, said to be four miles in 
circuit, is surrounded by mud walls and deep ditches, the 
former crumbling and. dilapidated, the latter in many places 
nearly filled up with the dirt and rubbish emptied into them. 
The population is thought to reach 100,000, but probably it 
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is in reality much less, the honses being small and straggling, 
and there being also many empty spaces within the walls. 
From its central situation between the countries bordering on 
the Black and Caspian Seas and the regions north of India, 
as well as from its being the capital, Teheran is a place of 
considerable trade, of which we had evidence in its bazaars, 
which were thronged with strangers, merchants, and idlers. 
They were in general roofed over with brick, but in other 
respects mean and shabby, being of small size, narrow, 
and of course dirty, full of either dust or mud, as the 
dry or wet weather prevails. ‘The streets are crooked, un- 
paved, and full of mud holes. An open sewer frequently 
occupies the centre of the thoroughfare, the stench from 
which, to judge from the patience with which they endure 
it, seems rather fragrant than otherwise to the Persian 
nostril. The whole appearance of the city is mean and 
wretched. The only buildings we observed in a state of 
repair were those of the foreign missions, and the only street 
in the capital that can boast of a pavement is that opposite 
the British embassy, which, laid down at Mr. Alison’s 
expense, was regarded with wonder by the natives. The 
citadel or “ark” in which the Shah resides is surrounded by 
walls and a ditch, smaller than those of the town, within 
whose circuit they are contained. In front is a large square, 
in which the troops are exercised, and in the centre of which, 
as if in readiness to quell any émeute, are some pieces of 
cannon. The interior of the “ ark” is laid out in courts and 
gardens, round the outer of which are the apartments of the 
court attendants, while the inner are inhabited by the Shah 
himself and the ladies of the harem. Both outer courts and 
state apartments are poor and shabby, badly kept and tawdrily 
furnished, the faded gilding, and plaster peeling off the walls, 
showing either the indifference or poverty of the King of 
kings. 

‘When we arrived at Teheran the spring had commenced, 
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the corn-fields were green, the buds on the trees were 
bursting out into leaf, and the weather had got pleasantly 
warm during the day, although the nights still continued 
very cold. The climate varies considerably ; in summer the 
average temperature being 95° Fabr. in the shade, while in 
winter the snow often remains on the ground for weeks, and 
the frosts are very severe. The wintry aspect had already 
disappeared in the neighbourhood of the town, and the 
gardens were rapidly putting on their summer appearance. 
The gardeners of the Mission, strangely enough, have been 
for years Ghebers, the only followers of that persecuted creed. 
in the town, and who, being under British protection, are 
unmolested. They are only four or five in number, and every 
morning and evening, this remnant of the once numerous 
fire-worshippers of Persia, the sole professors of the ancient 
creed of Zoroaster in the capital, may be seen offering to the 
rising and setting sun the same adoration paid by their fore- 
fathers in long bygone ages. 

About six or seven miles from Teheran is a small village 
called Goolahek, which was presented to the then British 
Minister by Mohammed Shah, father of the present king. 
Dwelling in a place which is British property, the inhabi- 
tants are under British protection, and enjoy a security for 
their persons and goods elsewhere unknown in the country, 
the fruits of which may be at once seen in the comfortable 
and solidly-built houses, the evidence of the wealth and 
independence of their owners. In this village we sought in 
vain for any trace of the decay and dilapidation universal in 
Persia. Both walls and roofs were tidy and well kept, pre- 
senting to our eyes a most unwonted appearance, accustomed 
ag they were to the sight of ruined edifices and deserted 
houses. 

Near Goolahek is a large garden and orchard, in which 
stands a summer-house, where the members of the Mission 
often spend some weeks during the great heats of July and 
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August. Between this and Teheran is erected a hideous 
building, standing on terraces behind a piece of water, and sur- 
rounded by a garden enclosed by high mud walls; the whole 
looking as if it had fallen from the clouds on the bare, stony, 
desert plain. This is called the “ Kasri Kajar,” or “ Kajar 
Palace,” and is sometimes inhabited for a short time by the 
Shah during the summer. This delectable residence was, by 
a late Persian ambassador to Paris, considered preferable to 
Versailles, as he described the latter on his return to his 
master as being much inferior both in size and beauty to the 
Persian palace. 

In the same direction from the city as Goolahek, but 
some miles farther on among the mountains, is a stone 
shaped exactly like a mushroom, resting on another present- 
ing an equally good resemblance to the stem, a constant 
place of resort for the inhabitants of the city, who flock to it 
to enjoy their “kif,” or pleasure. It also affords a frequent 
topic of conversation among the learned men and savans of 
the town, most of whom being of opinion that it is the work 
of the genii, think that under no circumstances would it do 
one any good to know how it came there, and therefore 
inquiry is in reality useless. Others, on the contrary, assert 
that this remarkable object is the body of an old woman 
turned into stone by a saint to whom she had refused 
charity, and that a moral lesson may be derived from visiting 
the spot in a due state of piety and credulity. 

About a mile west of Goolahek, at the foot of the hills, is 
another palace called Tajrish, built by Mohammed Shah, and 
in which he died in 1848. It is still unfinished, though 
going rapidly to decay, as it was deserted at his death, and 
has been since uninhabited. Nothing can well be more 
forlorn than these modern ruins. Age and antiquity har- 
monize with solitude and desolation; but when everything 
around looks bright and fresh, there is something inde- 
scribably depressing in desertion and neglect. 
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At ashort distance from the city, to the north-west, is 
the favourite palace of Fetteh Ali Shah, the great-grandfather 
of the present Shah. It still remains in good repair, and is 
surrounded by a garden with fountains, tanks of water, &c. 
The principal apartment is decorated with pictures, repre- 
senting a reception of Ambassadors by Fetteh Ali, The 
Shah is sitting on his throne, while guards and attendants 
introduce the envoys. Among the latter are portraits of Sir 
Gore Ouseley, Sir John Malcolm, General Gardanne and his 
suite, all carefully executed ; they are dressed in their respec- 
tive uniforms, with long stockings pulled on over their boots, 
and coming halfway up the thighs. In another room we 
were shown a bath, into which, we were told, it was a 
favourite recreation of the old Shah to toss the young ladies 
of his harem one after the other; the beauty of the latter, 
when the Shah was in these sportive humours, not deriving 
any aid from exterior adornments. In a room upstairs was 
strangled, by order of Mohammed Shah, the Prime Minister 
of that monarch, who was also Caimacam of Teheran, by 
which name he is generally remembered. 

At about an hour’s ride to the south-east of Teheran, and 
at the end of a spur of hills from the chain to the north 
of the city, are the remains of the walls of Rey, a city 
according to tradition the oldest in Persia, and which, 
occupying unfortunately a large space of ground on the 
adjoining plain, was from its marshy and unwholesome 
character so unhealthy, that it had at last to be abandoned. 
Not being far from the city of Teheran, the materials of 
the ancient town were largely used in the construction of 
the present capital. At present all the visible remains of the 
ancient city, which was at one time the capital of the king. 
dom, and the birthplace of Haroun al Rashid, are some 
shattered fragments and broken bricks once forming part of 
its massive walls. 

At the foot of the bills, not far from the village of Abd ul 
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Azim, stands a lofty tower, built of brick in a very peculiar 
form, the general shape being round, but the surface divided 
into angles of two to three feet in depth. A handsome gate- 
way ornamented with arabesques still remains entire. Round 
the top of this tower, which seems to be about fifty feet in 
height, runs a Cufic inscription. This edifice is believed by 
the Persians to have been built by Yezid, the son of 
Moawiyah, and is execrated accordingly by all true Sheahs, 
The more prevalent opinion now is that it was the tomb of 
Tognul Beg, the famous Seljuk Sultan, and father of the 
celebrated Alp Arslan. On the face of a rock not far from 
this tower is a bas-relief representing a horseman with lance 
in rest, riding at full speed. The sculpture, which is partly 
unfinished, has been much injured, but enough remains to 
show that it is of the same Sassanian era and character ag 
those at Nakhsh i Rustam and Nakhsh i Regib. As well as 
can be distinguished, the rider, who wears on his head the 
globe of sovereignty, is clad in loose and flowing garments. 
Sir R. K. Porter supposes this sculpture to have been executed 
by order of the first of the Sassanian kings to commemorate 
his vietory over the Arsacides or Parthian monarchs, whom 
he expelled from the country. Not far removed from this 
ancient relic, Fetteh Ali Shah had. engraved a tablet repre- 
senting himself, covered with jewels, seated in state on his 
throne, forming an absurd illustration of Persian vanity. 

The Tasia, or religious theatrical representation of the 
death of the Imam Hosein, taking place during our stay at 
Teheran, we went to see it, having been warned beforehand 
not to smile, or by any indifference of behaviour show that 
we were not duly impressed with the affecting scene. The 
representation took place in a building like a caravanserai, 
the open court in the centre of which had been covered over 
with canvas. The stage was in the centre on a brick plat- 
form raised some feet from the ground. The actors, who 
held small bits of paper in their hands, from which they read 
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their part, mounted and dismounted according as their turns 
arrived. The women spectators were all ranged on one side 
of the building, the men on the other. The whole per- 
formance lasts for some days, the principal being on the last, 
as on that day the Imam’s murder is represented. 

At the beginning of the representation Hosein was seen 
seated before his tent receiving the messenger of Shamer, the 
general of Yezid, who had sent to summon him to surrender 
at discretion. The latter was a very truculent, fierce-looking 
individual ; the Imam on the contrary, a mild, but exceedingly 
dirty looking old man, who, surrounded by a few companions, 
and his children, refuses to give himself up, and prepares to 
meet his fate. The next scene represented a pause in the 
battle. The holy man, faint and weary, was in the centre of 
a few survivors, the dead bodies of his own children being 
among those that lie around, and not even water was to be had 
to refresh the exhausted frame of the grandson of the Prophet, 
and those who were true to him to the last. The women at 
this scene began the shrill wailing expression of grief and 
sorrow peculiar to their sex in the East, beating their heads 
violently with their hands, and continuing to sob and groan 
in real or feigned sorrow through the remainder of the per- 
formance. The next act represents the Imam and all his 
devoted followers slain, and their bodies left on the plain, 
denied the rites of burial by the ferocious Shamer. The 
corpses all lie about the platform, those of some of the 
murderers being among them, the latter with small bits of 
meat on their breasts. A tame lion is led in through the 
crowd, He smells first the body of one of the Imam’s 
children, and, as there is no meat on his chest, turns away 
from it, or in other words refuses to touch the holy corpse of 
the child of the Imam. He is next led to that of one of the 
party of Shamer, from which he immediately tears the flesh 
which had been laid on it, and devours it amidst the loud 
applause of the spectators. The bodies are thus visited one by 
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one, those of fhe companions of Hosein being respected by the 
animal, each rejection being greeted by the sobbing and wail. 
ing of the women, while loud expressions of satisfaction 
welcomed the destruction of the remains of his enemies. 

The feelings of the susceptible weaker sex are sometimes 
worked up to an incontrollable degree by these representations, 
a ludicrous instance of which had only recently occurred. 
The day previous to our visit, the mother of the Shah had 
been among the lookers-on, and the actors knowing this, 
naturally exerted themselves to the utmost. Highly excited 
by the cruel and relentless behaviour of Shamer, at the con- 
clusion of the scene she had him summoned before her, when 
she ordered the unhappy actor, whose only fault was his too 
faithful representation of his part, to be soundly bastinadoed 
in her presence ! 
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CHAPTER XXXi. 


TE present Shah of Persia, “ Nasr ood Deen,” or “ De- 

fender of the Faith,” ascended the throne on the death 
of his father Mohammed Shah, in 1848, strange to say, with- 
out any of the spilling of blood usual on such occasions. He 
was then in his eighteenth year, and his authority having 
been at once acknowledged throughout the kingdom, there 
was no pretext for the wholesale massacres which, until his 
accession, marked the advent of a new sovereign. 

His character, to judge from his acts, has hitherto been 
rather better than that of the generality of his predecessors, 
the many atrocious acts he has committed being dictated 
more by cowardice than innate cruelty. His basest deed was 
the murder of his prime minister and brother-in-law, the 
Amir Mirza Takee, after having solemnly sworn that, if that 
unhappy man gave himself up, and left the British Mission 
in which he had sought refuge, his life and liberty should be 
respected. Upon this promise the Amir surrendered, con- 
trary to the advice of every European in Teheran, It is a 
strange fact, however, that the Persians, who ought to know 
best the powers of lying and treachery prevalent among their 
countrymen, are more credulous and easily duped by fair 
words than foreigners. His wife, the Shah’s sister, from the 
time of her husband’s disgrace and fall, never left his side for 
a moment, custom, stronger always even than law, making it 
a crime of the first magnitude to put any one to death in the 
presence of a female member of the royal family. After her 
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husband’s surrender, her distrust of her brother redoubled. 
The Princess would not permit her husband to leave her 
sight, and for some weeks the unhappy couple endured this 
constrained mode of existence. At last an order came for the 
disgraced minister's exile to Cashan, where he was to remain 
a prisoner at large, the Shah accompanying the command, 
in order better to disarm suspicion, with a letter saying 
that, though he deserved a severe punishment, yet, owing to 
his relationship, as well as to his promise, he would only 
inflict upon him this slight confinement. On his arrival at 
Cashan the unfortunate Amir, considering himself safe, at last 
left his wife to go to a bath, on entering which the first per- 
son who met his sight was the chief executioner,—a man who 
owed everything he possessed to his own bounty,—standing 
before him surrounded by ferashes or gensdarmes, and bearing 
in his hand the fatal mandate. The only favour he could obtain 
was a choice of how he should die. He preferred being bled 
to death, and his veins being accordingly opened, he expired 
in the bath. This unhappy man’s only fault was having 
made himself popular by his justice and economy, the latter 
quality being particularly offensive to the Shah’s mother, who, 
possessing great influence over the mind of her son, instilled 
into him suspicions that the minister was plotting schemes 
to dethrone him. A distrust suck as this once aroused in 
the mind of an Eastern monarch, the result to the unhappy 
object can only be speedy death. 

Within a few days after the death of the Amir, his widow 
was given by her brother to one of her late husband’s most 
deadly enemies, and the man who of all others took the most 
active part in his destruction. Since the prime minister's 
death the Shah has been chiefly ruled by his mother, no one 
being allowed by her to gain an influence over him that 
might interfere with her own designs and schemes. 

The last harvest had been, wherever water was scarce, 
the worst that had been gathered in Persia for many years, 
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and in those places the scarcity caused the most dreadful 
sufferings. This calamity was aggravated by the proceedings 
of speculators, who bought up the corn in the expectation 
of prices rising still higher. The consequence was that, 
although there was no real famine, yet even people with 
money in their hands were literally starving, with food in 
abundance around them. This was more especially the case 
at Teheran itself, where, all the time of our visit, we saw the 
bakers’ shops besieged the whole day with crowds of women 
fighting, shouldering, and pushing each other to get near 
enough to the doors to buy the bread as fast as it was made. 
The foreign embassies had to employ a baker of their own. 
So small was the quantity of corn sold in the town, that it 
was quite insufficient to feed the inhabitants. 

At last this state of things caused a riot. A number of 
women surrounded the Shah on his return from one of his 
daily rides, and rating him soundly for his laziness and care- 
lensness about his people, called on him to resign, if he could 
not protect them from the great men who, by monopolizing 
the grain, had brought them to the verge of starvation. 
The Shab, roused to.fary by these reproaches, which, by the 
custom of the country he dared not revenge upon women, 
sent for the Kalendar, or Mayor of the city, who, attended by 
his servants, at once answered the summons of his sovereign. 
On his entrance to the royal presence, the Shah at once com- 
menced to abuse him in no measured terms, said he was the 
cause of the insults he had just received, and accused him of 
incapacity to restrain the populace. When the unfortunate 
man attempted to defend himself, he ordered him to be 
bastinadoed, and, his rage increasing by the sight of the 
punishment inflicted, he had him afterwards strangled in 
hie presence. The body having been dragged through the 
bazaars by hooks fustened in the heels, was then sus- 
pended for three days to the execution pole in the great 
square of the city. The property of the murdered man was 
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confiscated, and his family in one day reduced from affluence 
to beggary and want. This occurred only a fortnight before 
our arrival at Teheran. 

A circumstance in which tragedy and comedy were Indi- 
crously intermingled occurred during our stay in the capital, 
forcibly illustrating the way in which the government of 
Persia is carried on by the present ruler. One morning we 
were awakened by loud sobbing and wailing at the gate of 
the Mission, and on looking out perceived a number of women, 
nearly all old and ugly, who had thrown off their veils, and 
with loud cries were imploring the English Elchee to speak 
tothem. Their request was that Mr. Alison should write to 
the Minister of the Interior, to ask him to have the stores of 
grain forcibly opened and sold to the starving people, saying 
that they had money to purchase it if they could only get it. 
The minister accordingly wrote to Ferukh Khan, who said 
he would go to the Shah on the subject. In a short time 
the crowd dispersed rapidly, and although there was no 
apparent reason, a few Ferashes alone being seen in the dis- 
tance, yet the streets quickly thinned, and soon became 
deserted. 

The means by which this enlightened ruler of a nation 
had allayed this tumult were rather peculiar. When Ferukh 
(who is well known in London) went to him, it was said that 
he simply laughed, and replied that he would quell the riot in 
half an hour. Calling at once for a number of Ferashes, he 
told them to bring him in an hour a dozen pair of ears out 
of the crowd. These worthies, overjoyed at the prospect of 
reaping a golden harvest, immediately rushed forth and seized 
every well-dressed man whom they met in the streets, giving 
him the choice of having his ears cut off, or of paying for 
them a ransom proportioned to his appearance. The means 
were effectual, payment was prompt, and in a very short 
space of time the streets were deserted. As if was necessary, 
however, that the ears should under any circumstances ‘be 
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produced, a number of beggars were seized, their ears cut off, 
and brought to the Shah, who, it was said, remarked to Ferukh 
Khan that he knew how to govern the Persians. A mirza, 
or scribe, who was giving lessons in Persian to a member of 
the mission, entered the embassy in a great fright, complaining 

bitterly on recovering from his terror that he had had to pay 
two tomauns, or about one pound sterling, as a ransom for 
his ears, which he rubbed as if to assure himself that they 
were still in his possession. 

Although the infliction of torture is as a rule dying out 
in Persia, probably owing to the presence of Europeans in 
the capital, yet occasionally instances have occurred in which, 
when the Shah was more than ordinarily exasperated, or when 
his fears have been unusually excited, horrible cruelties have 
been perpetrated by his orders. Recently a man of the name 
of Ali Mobammed, a merchant of Bushire, originated a new 
doctrine, alleging that he had discovered some chapters of the 
Koran which the Persians believe to have been lost, and 
which contradicted in many respects the other portions of 
the sacred volume, establishing new dogmas and inculcating 
different tenets. This man travelled through a large portion 
of the country preaching the new creed, and obtained such a 
number of converts that the Mollahs, exasperated and alarmed, 
applied to the Government to suppress the further spread of 
the pernicious doctrine. The principles of this Reformer, as 
well as can be ascertained (for the sect now proscribed keep 
their real belief carefully concealed) were Socialistic, for he 
advocated a community of property and women, alleging that 
if such were the case there would be no motives for most of 
the crimes committed by the human race. 

The Government, at last terrified by the increasing 
numbers and influence of the believers in the heretical doc- 
trines, commenced a savage persecution of all whom they 
suspected of having embraced its tenets. Numbers were 
apprehended and put to death, and a large reward offered for 
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the capture or assassination of the leader, who had assumed 
the name of “Bab,” or “gate,” as being the door through 
which to arrive at the true belief, and from him his followers 
were called Babees. At last the Babees rose in rebellion, but 
their efforts were fruitless, their small and detached parties 
were cut off, and after some time their prophet, the Bab himself, . 
was taken prisoner at Tabreez, and at once ordered to be shot. 
He had previously declared that should he be killed he would 
return to life in forty days, a prophecy believed firmly by his 
eredulous followers, who still suppose him to have been endued 
with supernatural qualities. By some unaccountable circum- 
stance every shot fired at him, although he was but a few paces 
distant from the firing party, missed, and he fled, taking refuge 
with some friends, who, however, dreading the consequences 
of concealing him, betrayed him to the authorities, by whom 
he was at once put to death. Had he got clear away the 
result might have been very different, and a belief in his 
divine attributes being confirmed by the miracle, a new reli- 
gion and government would in all probability have arisen in 
Persia. 

Some of the more reckless and desperate of the Babees 
resolved to avenge their wrongs by assassination, and accord- 
ingly made an unsuccessful attempt on the life of the Shah. 
The would-be murderers were at once arrested and executed 
with the most horrible tortures by order of the “ Refuge of 
the Universe,” Tow steeped in oil was inserted between their 
ribs and behind their shoulder-blades, leaving portions hang- 
ing down, which were lighted, and in this condition the 
unhappy wretches were led, as long as they could walk, 
through the principal streets of the capitul, reviling and 
cursing their tormentors, and exulting in the speedy ven- 
geance which they foretold would fall on the Shah himself 
and the Mollahs, their most relentless oppressors. 

A farious proscription followed this tragedy. It was 
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enough to be suspected of Babeeism to be at once put to 
death, and many old feuds and injuries were avenged by 
denouncements, and accusations of being tainted with the 
fatal doctrines. No time was lost between apprehension and 
execution. Death was the only punishment known; the 
headless bodies lay in the streets for days, the terrified 
relatives fearing to give them burial, and the dogs fought 
and growled over the corpses in the deserted thoroughfares. 
At last the European missions remonstrated, the reign of 
terror ceased, and although still proscribed and put to death 
without mercy whenever discovered, the Babees are supposed 
yet to reckon many seeming orthodox Moslems among their 
-numbers, the southern parts of the country being thought 
to be the most tainted with the detested heresy. 

Although so bigoted and intolerant of other religions, 
yet a large number of the Persians in reality are free- 
thinkers, professing a belief called Sufeeism, which seems to 
be akin to the Pantheism now so rife in Germany, resembling 
in this the Spaniards of the present day. They imagine that 
the spirit of the Deity pervades everything, that the soul is 
but a portion of it, and is reunited to the divine nature after 
death. Consequently they do not believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments. They contemn the notion that 
the Koran is inspired or holy, looking on it only as a book 
written by a man eminent for worldly wisdom. Really 
indifferent to the orthodox faith, although outwardly pro- 
fessing it, they are the most fatal enemies to the Mollahs, 
whose pretensions to sanctity they scorn and deride. It is 
supposed that a fourth of the nation, including a number of 
the better educated and more learned men, are tainted with 
these doctrines, which are accordingly everywhere preached 
against as most abominable by the more rigidly righteous 
of the Mollahs. It is said that the Shah himself, as well as 
the greater part of the court, are in reality Sufees, a belief 
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considerably strengthened by the fact that no opportunity is 
lost of lessening the power and abridging the privileges of the 
priesthood. 

The annual reception of the diplomatic corps, and chief 
dignitaries and officials of the kingdom by the Shah, which 
usually takes place on the day of the “No Ruz,” had been 
this year deferred till the Bairam, or feast after the Ramazan, 
in consequence of that festival falling during the great fast. 
The day fixed on for the state salaam was the 12th of March, 
and the minister having obtained leave to bring us with 
him to the reception, we accordingly accompanied the mission 
from the embassy. 

Our party was a large one ; we were, of course, all mounted, 
the servants of the minister and the numerous native employés 
following, some on horseback, others on foot, but all dressed 
out in their best, the older stately and grave, the younger, 
with their tall Astrachan caps cocked a little on one side, little 
locks of hair escaping from under them, and their beards 
carefully oiled, dyed, and curled. As a coat cut away in 
front is considered highly indecorous among the Persians, 
and as it would be impossible to appear before the Shah in 
such garments (which happened to be all we possessed), a 
general subscription was made up for us among the attachés, 
and we were arrayed in motley uniforms, half cavalry, half 
infantry, which was doubtless perfectly correct in the eyes of 
the ceremonious Persians, to whom a surplice would probably 
have appeared a new warlike costume adopted by the in- 
explicable Franks. The members of the mission were of 
course in the usual diplomatic dress. 

Our procession wound its way through the crooked and 
narrow streets, and passing through the great square before 
the citadel, which was thronged with an immense crowd, 
crossed the bridge over the ditch, and entered the “ark” by a 
narrow archway. The narrow street inside was so blocked up 
with e dense mass, that it was with much difficulty we forced 
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our way though and arrived at a small door on one side of a 
court, where we were received by a chamberlain, and con- 
ducted to a room in which coffee, tea, and sweetmeats 
of various kinds were handed round. A few minutes after- 
wards, the Russian minister, Count Anenkoff, arrived, with 
the members of the Russian Legation, and they were in their 
turn followed by the Turkish and French ministers, or rather 
——for both were absent—their representatives, the first 
secretaries. When all the foreign missions had arrived, one 
of the ministers of the Shah made his appearance and chatted 
for a few minutes with each. At length a chamberlain 
having been sent to intimate that the Shah was ready to 
Teceive us, we descended into a court, whence we were led 
by him into a garden, in the centre of which wus a tank of 
water, with fountains playing, surrounded by lines of poplars 
and plane trees. Here we were met by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who, after greeting us in whispers, conducted 
us into another garden in the interior of the palace, on enter- 
ing which we took off the indiarubber goloshes which we 
wore, a ceremony equivalent to that of taking off our shoes. 
This court, or rather garden, for it was laid out as such, 
being planted with trees and flowers, was of considerable 
size. Round it were the principal apartments and saloons, 
one of the latter open to the front being on each side, A 
number of Persians, seemingly of high rank, stood motion- 
less in rows in different parts of the court. A battalion of 
soldiers in red uniforms were drawn up on one side, and the 
utmost stillness prevailed, unbroken by the slightest sound. 
Turning to the right after entering the court, we advanced 
down a broad pathway, Count Anenkoff and Mr. Alison in 
front, the French and Turkish Chargés d’Affaires following, 
and the rest altogether. We were all marshalled by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was dressed in a brocade 
‘ robe and wore a white turban, the court dress in Persia, 
which was also worn by the dignitaries who were standing 
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in the garden. After walking a few yards, we came in view 
of the Shah, standing in the open front of one of the large 
saloons, Our conductor, motioning to us to do as he did, 
stopped and bowed low, the Shah acknowledging this act of 
respect by bowing in return. A few yards further on the 
game ceremony was repeated, and again a third time at the 
foot of a small staircase leading up into the saloon occupied 
by the monarch, which we ascended. On entering the saloon, 
a small and simply decorated apartment, we found the Shah 
standing alone before a chair painted green and decorated 
with a few emeralds, placed in front of a throne on a small 
platform. The Shah was dressed in a mixture of European 
and Asiatic costume. He wore white trousers, and a pink 
silk frock coat buttoned across with large diamond buttons, 
each of a single stone. A swordbelt, the buckle of which 
was set with the famous Deriah Noor, or “Sea of Light” 
diamond, encircled his waist, and from it was suspended a 
diamond-hilted dagger, similar to those in use among the 
Circassians. Over the coat was a pink cloth of gold dressing 
gown lined with ermine, and on his head the usual Astra- 
chan fur cap worn by all classes. He wore a large moustache, 
but his beard was clipped, not shaven, as closely as possible, 
@ custom peculiar to the Kajar tribe, who never use a razor, 
and which is followed by the present king. The scissors 
being but an imperfect substitute for the razor, he had an 
unshaven look, his beard appearing dirty and stubbly, by no 
means improving his naturally bad expression of coun- 
tenance. He was of middle height, and rather dark; his 
features were good, but marred by a furtive look, in which 
meanness and cowardice seemed struggling for the mastery. 
He bowed to the ministers in succession as they entered 
the room, and drew up ina row opposite to him, the Russian, 
who had been longest at his court, standing nearest to him 
on his right hand, with the English minister next to him. 
After he had spoken a few words to each, inquiring after the 
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health of their sovereigns and themselves, Mr. Alison pre- 
sented us to him. The Shah received us graciously, inquired 
how we had come to Persia, how we intended to leave it, 
whether we had seen his uncle at Schiraz, and whether the 
weather was good while we were travelling. 

The audience then ended, having lasted probably ten 
minutes, and we backed out of the royal presence, bowing 
again thrice in the garden, and turning round each time for 
the purpose. The ministers then returned to their respec- 
tive residences, while we, in company with some of the younger 
members of the different missions, remained bel:ind to see 
the other ceremonies about to follow, for which purpose wo 
were conducted by a chamberlain to a room overlooking the 
garden, Two battalions of infantry were drawn up in line 
opposite to the room where the Shah stood, and the great 
dignitaries and officers of state stood in a double row, facing 
each other on either side, forming as it were an avenue 
between him and the troops. They were all dressed in long 
gowns of brocade, called “ Hassan Ali Khan,” and also wore 
the white turban. The soldiers were clad, some in red, some 
in blue uniforms, those of the officers, which resembled some- 
what the French, being covered with gold lace and embroidery. 
‘When all were duly marshalled in their places, the oldest 
member of the royal family, one of the numerous sons of 
Fetteh Ali Shah, and therefore grand-uncle to the present 
king, came forward and spoke for some minutes, eulogizing, 
as we were told, the many virtues of his nephew. To this 
address the Shah spoke a few words in reply, assuring his 
unele of his constant solicitude for the good of his people, at 
which gracious statement all present bowed low to the ground 
simultaneously. Then the court poet came forward and 
recited in a loud voice a number of verses in praise of the 
Shah and his Government, lauding both in terms of the 
highest praise. His Majesty returned a suitable reply, at 
the termination of which the assembled courtiers again bowed 
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low. After a moment’s interval a general salaam took place, 
the Shah retired, the military were marched out, and in a 
short time the whole court was deserted and empty. The 
reception, or salaam of the No Ruz, usually takes place in a 
more public manner, and the populace are admitted to take 
share in the ceremonies in honour of their monarch. This 
year, however, in consequence of the scarcity, the Shah feared 
that he might be insulted, and it consequently took place in 
a more private manner, 

Having expressed a wish to be permitted to view the 
jewels belonging to the Shah, the treasurer invited us to 
return the next day, when he said he would show them to us. 
‘We accordingly went at the time appointed, accompanied by 
some of the French mission. We were received at first by 
the Treasurer, who, after a short time, was joined by the 
Minister of Finance. After sweetmeats and coffce had been 
handed round, we were brought into a room in which the 
precious stones were arranged on trays lying on the 
ground. 

We sat down in chairs placed along either side of the 
apartment, and after some kaleouns had been sinoked, the 
various jewels were successively shown to us by the officers to 
whose charge they were committed. A large number of jugs, 
basins, pastile burners, and perfume jars of gold and silver, 
beautifully enamelled, and set with diamonds, emeralds, and 
pearls, the designs being chiefly arabesques and scroll-work, 
were displayed to us in all their lustre. The larger and 
more valuable precious stones were mostly set in buckles for 
swordbelts and armlets, one of the former being composed 
of nine diamonds, each an inch in diameter. There were 
about a dozen swords in the collection, the scabbards of which 
seemed literally to blaze with diamonds and emeralds. One 
in particular, which had belonged to Fetteh Ali Shah, was 
covered, both handle and sheath, with diamonds as large ag 
peas, set in a cross-bar pattern. Five or six caps or turbans 
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of state, of a form now disused, were ornamented, some with 
eprays of huge diamonds, and others with pearls of large 
size. 

Bat the gem of the whole collection was the far-famed 
Deriah Noor, or “Sea of Light,” taken by Nadir Shah from 
Mohammed, the Mogul Emperor of India. This superb 
diamond was set plainly in gold as the buckle of a sword- 
belt. In form it is oblong, about two inches in length, one 
and a half in breadth, and in thickness not quite three quar- 
ters of an inch. It is perfectly plain, not being cut in angles, 
as is usual with diamonds. The front is quite smooth, 
and it seemed exuctly like a bit of very thick plate glass. 
This celebrated diamond is considered equal in fineness and 
water to the renowned Koh-i-Noor, or “ Mountain of Light,” 
now in the possession of the Queen, which, taken from India 
at the same time, after various adventures found its way to 
the treasury of Runjeet Singh, the Sikh chief, and thence 
into English hands. 

A great number of uncut emeralds and some very large 
turquoises were shown to us, and also 2 quantity of embroi- 
dery ornamented with pearls, some of which were very large. 
Most of the emeralds were full of flaws, but they were of enor- 
mous size, some crystals being nearly three inches in length, 
and of corresponding breadth. A very beautiful kaleoun of 
state of green enamel, ornamented with emeralds, was no less 
remarkable for the simplicity and elegance of its shape than 
for the rich materials of which it was composed. All these 
treasures were handed to us without hesitation, and passed 
from hand to hand round the circle. We were surprised 
indeed at the little care seemingly taken of jewels representing 
such enormous wealth, the loss of one of which would in- 
fallibly have entailed that of the guardian’s head. 

A short time before our departure, the new Governor of 
Teheran having come in, the conversation turned upon the 
prevailing scarcity. That high official assured us that there 
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was no truth in the reports that it arose from speculations in 
grain, or monopolies of corn, adding, that at that moment the 
road between Teheran and T'abreez was covered with mules 
bringing corn to the capital. This statement was confirmed 
by the bystanders, who said that a telegram had been just 
received from the Governor of Tabreez, announcing the de- 
parture of some thousand mauns or measures of wheat, the 
arrival of which would at once turn the dearth at Teheran 
into plenty. Only a few days after this conversation this 
very official was himself arrested, his stores, which were the 
largest in Teheran, and full of grain, were contiscated by the 
Shab, and the corn was sold by auction to the highest bidder, 
in all probability another monopolist, by the father of his 
people. 

On the occasion of the reception, a parade of troops took 
place in the great square, in which about 2000 men were 
drawn up under arms. Although under the eye of the 
sovereign,—and while under his supervision one would 
suppose better looked after than when at a distance from the 
capital,—yet these troops differed in no respect from the 
ragamuffins we had seen at Schiraz. The uniforms of the 
soldiers were ragged and torn, no two being precisely alike. 
The trousers were of any colour the wearer chose. The 
firelocks, which bore the Tower mark, were seventy or 
eighty years old. We were told that a large portion of the 
present army is armed with firelocks of the old Brown Bess 
pattern, which, at the commencement of the present century, 
had been shipped for the Peninsula. The ship, with its cargo 
of muskets and ammunition, having foundered in the Thames, 
the former, after they had lain for a considerable time under 
water, are said to have been recovered by some speculators, 
who sold them to the Persian Government. Many of these 
“‘armes de précision” were without flints, and-we actually 
saw some in the hands of sentries without even locks. 

The officers were all spruce and jaunty-looking. Those 
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of the higher ranks were invariably so corpulent as to be 
hardly able to move ; and squeezed up as they were in their 
tight clothes, covered with gold and embroidery, they had 
much the appearance of hogs in armour. 

The Persian soldier's fate is indeed an unhappy one. 
He is taken by a conscription, which is conducted with 
the greatest unfairness, those who can bribe invariably 
escaping the levy. He is obliged to serve as long as he is 
able to do a soldier’s duties, or until he can in some way 
accumulate sufficient funds to purchase his discharge from his 
colonel, who easily finds some pretext on which to dismiss 
him when go inclined. Seldom receiving any pay, and often 
plundered of a portion of his rations by his officers, he is 
obliged, when in garrison, to get his own livelihood by 
working for the townspeople when off duty, subsisting on 
the march by plundering the villages within reach. I fed, 
ill clothed, and undisciplined,—the three or four European 
officers whom the Shah yet employs, more for show than 
service, never being allowed to take a positive command,—the 
Persian army is nothing more than an armed mob, dreaded 
only by the people whom it is supposed to protect. Its 
fighting qualities were tested at Bushire by the late English 
expedition, when a few round shot served to put to flight 
the so-called invincibles, headed in their headlong rout by 
their officers. 

The Persian army on paper consists of 60,000 infantry 
and 6000 cavalry, with a small force of artillery; but it is 
doubtful if more than half of this force actually exists. The 
nominal pay of a private is about three pounds a year, of 
which sum he seldom sees one farthing, it being divided 
among the various officials, from the Minister of War down- 
wards to the sergeant, each appropriating a certain portion, 
and leaving nothing for the poor private. The lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment receives 240/. a year, a captain 30/,; 
but in no case is this amount actually received, the difference 
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being made up by plunder and peculation. A regiment 
ought to consist of 1000 men, divided into ten companies, 
each company with a captain and four subalterns. There is 
no commissariat force; a donkey is allowed to every six men 
to carry a small supply of food, tobacco, &., which they can 
only obtain by means of foraging parties sent out to plunder 
all the villages adjacent to the line of march. The officers 
are in no way superior, either in character or knowledge, to 
the men whom they command. Their chief object is to rob 
and cheat their own soldiers, by whom they are naturally 
despised and detested, instead of being looked up to and 
respected. Thus drilled, armed, and officered, the wonder is, 
not that the Persian army is bad, but how it is held together 
at all. 

‘While many crimes, such as robbery, which in other 
armies are severely punished, may be committed almost with 
impunity in the Persian army, desertion and mutiny are 
visited with the heaviest penalties. A deserter is sounetimes 
flogged so severely that death ensues. In flagrant cases he 
has even been mutilated of a hand or arm. The worst 
punishments, however, are reserved for mutiny. Recently, a 
regiment quartered at Teheran, half-starved and driven to 
desperation by the peculations of their officers, and unable to 
obtain redress from the Shah, turned out, and standing to 
their arms, announced their intention of marching off in a 
body to Meshed on the Eastern frontier, which town they 
had resolved to hold in pledge until their complaints had 
been redressed, and their claims for pay satisfied. It was 
judged expedient after some time to comply with their 
demands ; the most solemn promises of pardon and future 
better treatment were made to them by the commander-in- 
chief, if they would return to their duty. Trusting to these 
promises, they returned to their barracks, and submitted to 
their officers. Once in the power of government, oaths and 
pledges were forgotten. Fifty of those who bad been most 
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prominent in the revolt were seized and put to death with 
the utmost refinements of cruelty, one mode of execution 
being to extract the teeth, and hammer them, one by one, 
into the crown of the head. 

At one time, when English influence prevailed at Tehe- 
ran, 2 number of British officers were employed as drill 
instructors of his army by the Shah then reigning, On 
France becoming the favourite power, these were changed for 
French, but in koth cases real authority being denied them, 
they found it useless to attempt any improvement in the drill 
or organization of the troops, and confined themselves to 
drawing their salaries, foreigners being paid regularly, There 
were still a couple of English officers in the Shah’s service, 
but the Persian Government now shows an evident dislike to 
engage any more Europeans. 

A ludicrous circumstance illustrative of the desire on the 
part of Oriental potentates occasionally to obtain European 
instructors for their troops, had lately occurred. A M. de 
Blocqueville, a Parisian photographer, thought he could turn 
his talent to more avail in the far-distant East than in his 
native France, and started at once for the capital of the 
Shab, bringing with him all the necessary apparatus. 

He arrived safely at Teheran, where, being well received 
by the Shah, he felt assured he should soon acquire fortune 
and fame by the exercise of that wonderful urt of which the 
Persians were yet ignorant. He took likenesses of his 
Majesty and sundry ladies of the court, and for some time 
things went on so prosperously that he began to consider his 
hopes in a fair way of fulfilment. But the moment was at 
hand that was to change the joy of the poor photographer 
into sorrow. The Turcomans of the north-eastern frontier 
having for some time been very unruly, it was considered 
necessary to send some troops to chastise their excesses. The 
Shah, desirous both of exhibiting his glory to his subjects 
and of perpetuating the remembrance of the deeds of his 
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armies for future generations, despatched along with the 
division sent against the insurgents the unlucky French artist, 
with orders to take photographs of the various acts of sur- 
render, submission, &¢., which were expected to be made by 
the Turcomans. 

For some time all went well. The army marched into. 
the country they hoped to subdue without meeting with 
any opposition, and it seemed as if the whole campaign was 
to terminate in an inglorious submission on the part of the 
tribes. This was not, however, to be the case. A night 
attack was made by an immense force of cavalry on the Per- 
sian troops, whose tents, baggage, artillery, and ammunition, 
after their complete rout, became the prey of the Turcomans. 
Two thousand stragglers succeeded in finding their way back 
to Meshed, but the far larger portion of the invincible 
force, among whom was the unhappy photographer, remained 
in the hands of the savage conquerors, who lost no time in 
fixing the price at which they were willing to ransom their 
captives. 

The artist, regarded by the criterion of his personal 
strength and utility as a camel herd, was priced at seven 
tomauns, or 3/. 10s., and this sum was demanded. from the 
French Chargé d’Affaires, Mons. de Bellonay, to whom he 
had referred. Unwilling to submit to such an indignity, the 
representative of the French Government remonstrated with 
the Persian authorities, who commissioned an agent to pro- 
cure the release of the photographer. This coming to the 
ears of the plundering Turcomans, they imagined that they 
possessed a more valuable prize than they at first sup- 
posed, and at once raised their terms to 50/.,a sum below 
which they said their prisoner should not obtain his release. 

Meanwhile, rumours that a Frank had been taken 
among the Persian prisoners, reached the ears of the Khan 
of Khiva, who, on hearing that a larger ransom than usual 
had been demanded by the Turcomans, at once jumped to the 
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conclusion that the captive must be an officer of distinction. 
As the khan was anxious at this time,to procure a drill- 
instructor for his troops, he sent to offer a still greater sum 
for the unfortunate artist, whom, from what he heard of the 
extraordinary instruments that had been taken with him, 
he supposed to be a man deeply learned in the art of war. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that the ignorant Turco- 
maus, seeing the work that was made about the photo- 
grapher, should imagine that they had in their grasp 
a prize, for which they should receive un extraordinary 
ransom, 

The sum demanded for the ambitious painter was accord- 
ingly raised from 37. 10s. to 15007, at which extravagant 
amount, the exchequer of the khan failing, or his avarice 
getting the better of his love of military glory, the unfor- 
tunate artist was at last ransomed by the French Government, 
after having for months endured every kind of hardship 
and privation. 

The administration of justice in Persia, both in criminal 
and civil cases, is, as may be supposed, corrupt to the very 
core. The only advantage belonging to the system is, that it 
is prompt and speedy. The judges in Persia, as in other 
parts of the East, are open to bribes; but this, after all, may 
not be much worse than the practice in the West, where as 
large a sum of money is distributed among a number of 
lawyers and attorneys with results equally uncertain as to 
the attainment of real justice. The evasions consequent on 
the forced interpretation of a few words, which are common 
in English courts, are here impossible, owing to the absence 
of any other written Jaw than the Koran; and as the judge, 
however corrupt, dare not decide against established custom 
in open court, in many cases justice is done in civil suits. 
On the other hand, in criminal causes, the utmost severity or 
the most culpable leniency may be shown at the discretion of 
the judge. Evidence may be disregarded, oaths disbelieved, 
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and the accused acquitted, in the face of the most direct 
testimony, provided the bribe has been sufficiently heavy. 

The usual punishments are imprisonment and the bas- 
tinado on the soles of the feet, the latter not being considered 
in the degrading light that corporeal chastisement is regarded 
in Europe, every one in Persia being liable to it, however 
high his rank. 

A ludicrous instance of this had occurred a short time 
before our arrival at the capital. The finances of the pro- 
vince of Mazanderan, having fallen into great confusion 
owing to the more than ordinary peculations of the former 
governor, the Shah wished to send as his successor a relative 
of his own who enjoyed a reputation for more than common 
capacity and probity. The latter, however, positively refused 
the offered honour, and was deaf to the continued solicitations 
of his sovereign, who at last, enraged at his obstinacy, sent 
for him to his presence and personally requested him to 
accept one of the highest offices in the kingdom. The office 
being still declined, the Shah’s wrath waxed greater. He 
ordered the subject thus insensible to his favour to be thrown 
down and bastinadoed until he accepted the government. 
The order was at once obeyed, and the unfortunate or for- 
tunate man’s fect having been pounded nearly to a jelly, he 
at last gave in, and crawled out of the royal presence with a 
kelaat or robe of honour on his back, one of the greatest 
dignitaries of the empire. 

Imprisonment, though sounding much more mildly, is a 
far more severe punishment in Persia than the bastinado. 
‘The dungeons are loathsome and confined dens, hot beyond en- 
durance during the summer, icy cold in winter, and at all times 
teeking with filth and vermin. The prisoners are all locked 
up together, even though some of them may be afflicted with 
contagious diseases. They are fed upon the most wretched 
food, the gaoler being allowed so much for each; and, as is 
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natural to gaolers, appropriating as much as he can for himself’ 
by starving the unfortunates under his care. 

The sums appropriated to public works, which form so 
Jarge an item in European budgets, are “nil” in Persia. 
From one end of the kingdom to the other, there is nothing 
like a road. The tracks between the principal cities are 
sometimes all but impracticable even to the sure-footed mules 
employed by the natives, and the caravanserais and few bridges 
have been in nearly every case erected by private individuals 
as a religious duty. 

In the time of Shah Abbas a number of useful works were 
undertaken and executed by that cruel but, for Persia, most 
enlightened monarch. Caravanserais, tanks, bridges, and 
causeways built by him still exist, in a state more or less of 
decay and ruin, in several parts of the kingdom. In no 
respect, as far as interior communications are concerned, is 
Persia in the least improved since the days of Alexander the 
Great; in all probability it has retrograded. The entire 
revenue of the country does not quite come up to a mil- 
lion and a half sterling, most of which is embezzled by the 
various officials through whose hands it passes. Instead of 
augmenting, it is gradually diminishing, either on account 
of the increased peculations or the declining state of the 
country. The population is supposed to reach eight millions, 
the Persians themselves asserting, however, that there are 
double that number of inhabitants in the empire. 

Isolated and cut off by her position from the civilized 
world, pressed on from abroad by Russia, rotten to the very 
core, it seems vain to hope that Persia will ever recover 
even a portion of her former prosperity. The Persians 
generally are poor, ignorant, and sunk im vice of every 
description. The higher classes, shameless, degraded, false, 
and treacherous, af once ungrateful for the benefits they re- 
ceive, and vindictive on account of even the smallest injuries, 
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are utterly lost to any sense of disgrace. The governor of a 
province or other powerful officer, is allowed to rob, plunder, 
and oppress the people under him for a long period, until 
it is presumed he has acquired considerable riches, when 
he is seized, his wealth confiscated, and the money, wrung 
from the poor by every sort of despotic act, thus at last finds 
its way into the pockets of the father of his people. 

In the midst of such universal corruption and rottenness, 
it seems wonderful that the country should hold together at 
all. The cohesive power by which its existence as a state is 
secured seems to be its religion. Surrounded on three sides 
by Sunis, and on the fourth bounded by a Christian power, 
the Sheah Mohammedans of Persia are kept together by a 
faith the most intolerant, which regards with contempt every 
other form of religion. But for the cohesive power of their 
religion, the nation, under the combined influence of bad 
government and the constant practice of every vice that can 
degrade a people, would inevitably fall to pieces. At present, 
owing to the internal state of Russia, enjoying a respite from 
the designs of that power, vain dreams of conquest on the 
southern frontier are indulged in; and a country that would 
be subdued in the course of a single campaign by 20,000 
European troops, flatters itself with the hope of regaining 
Afghanistan, and other conquests of Nadir Shah. 

Persia is in some slight degree protected by European 
jealousy from the encroachments of Russia, and by the fact 
that that power has at present on her hands more territory 
than she can well manage. As Russian dominion on the 
Caspian becomes consolidated, the slight remaining indepen- 
dence of Persia will decline. The provinces bordering on 
that sea will be successively annexed, and at no distant time 
the head-quarters of a Russian general will in all probability 
be established in the palace of the Shahs at Teheran. 
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CHAPTER XXXIi. 


O™ stay in Teheran lasted for three weeks, during which 

time the weather became gradually warmer The corn 
was some inches in height, and the trees were nearly in full 
foliage. We decided on travelling by post to Tabreez, as that 
route being so frequented, we were told we should find a 
sufficient number of horses at each station. The rate of 
posting in Persia is fifteen shiahs, or sevenpence-halfpenny 
a farsakh (or four miles) for each horse. The money in 
most cases is paid before starting, and an order countersigned 
by the Minister of the Interior, is required from the Post- 
master at the various stations along the road. Our number 
of horses was six, for which we paid forty-two tomauns, or 
about 207, sterling, the distance being, according to Persian 
calculation, 934 farsakhs, or 374 miles. 

All the preliminaries for our journey having been com- 
pleted, and having taken leave of our friends at Teheran, we 
left on the 16th of April. In consequence of the late hour 
at which we started, we were able to make only one stage of 
four farsakhs the first day. We put up im the bala khaneh 
of the post-house, a miserable building, where we procured 
with some difficulty sufficient fuel (dried cow-dung) to cook 
our food. 

The next day we rode two stages of six farsakhs each. 
The horses, in consequence of the high price of corn, were 
very bad. The unfortunate animals were so weak as to be 
unable to keep their footing in the numerous small streams 
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through which they had to pass, and during the day we had 
to dismount and prop up those carrying the baggage when- 
ever there was a brook to be crossed. Two gave up altogether, 
and were left behind on the road to recover, if they could, 
by eating the weeds that grew on the side of the track. To 
judge, however, from the emaciated condition and lack-lustre 
eyes of the forlorn animals, there was not much chance of 
the prolongation of their lives for many days, 

The third day, with much difficulty, we got over one stage 
of five farsakhs, the horses being only able to craw] along at 
a slow walk, stopping frequently to rest. We found on 
inquiry at the post station where we remained for the night, 
that no corn whatever was given to them, their only food 
being chopped straw, the price of the former being appro- 
priated by the postmaster at the station. 

During this day we passed some unfortunate creatures 
literally in the last stage of starvation, scarcely able to ask 
for the alms which arrived too late. We also saw some 
travellers, overcome by exhaustion and want of food, lying 
down, probably never to rise again, by the road side, and in 
one instance we observed the body of a little girl, who had 
died from fatigue and starvation, lying on its face at no great 
distance from the track. Ii is needless to add, that we met 
no mules Jaden with grain on their way to the capital from 
Tabreez, or anywhere else. 

The fourth day our first stage was four farsakhs to 
Kasvin, the second five beyond it. We had to walk a con- 
siderable part of the first stage, and distribute the baggage 
over the entire number of horses, the miserable animals being 
hardly able to creep over the ground. We passed a number 
of small villages, the plain around which, carefully cultivated, 
was intersected in every direction by great numbers of kanats, 
or subterranean water-courses, conveying water to the thirsty 
corn-fields. We found Kasvin, which was once a large city, 
and the cspital of Tahmasp, the last of the Suffavean 
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monarchs dethroned by Nadir Shah, a heap of wretched 
houses, encircled by ruined walls. The large gardens sur- 
rounding the city are celebrated for the delicacy of their 
fruit, the apricots and peaches of Kasvin rivalling those of 
Ispaban. Repeated earthquakes had overthrown nearly the 
whole town, the few remaining buildings of any size being 
some mosques in a very dilapidated condition, the walls 
crumbling to ruin. 

The fifth day we rode two stages, the first being five and 
the second four farsakhs. During the day, we passed at a 
distance on the right hand among the lofty mountains par- 
allel to which we were riding, the traces of fortifications on 
the summit of a high hill. These were the remains of the 
fortress of Alamoot, the almost impregnable refuge of the 
celebrated Hassan, the Scheikh el Djebel, or “ Old Man of the 
Mountain,” who, appearing in the eleventh century, pro- 
claimed a religious mission, and succeeded in inspiring a 
number of adherents with an implicit faith in his divine 
attributes. His followers, devoted to their chief, and be- 
lieving that the surest mode of securing their eternal sulva- 
tion was to obey blindly his commands, did not hesitate to 
sacrifice their lives in his service when called upon by him to 
do so, and went cheerfully to execute his mandates, although 
certain of immediate death as the consequence. 

Various stories are related of the means which he took to 
instil veneration for his person and belief in his supernatural 
powers into the minds of the savage and wild hordes who 
surrounded him. The neophyte was obliged to fast and per- 
form various ceremonies, after which he drank off a potion 
prepared for him, and lay down to rest. He awoke in a 
beautiful garden, full of trees, flowers, and fountains. A 
number of houris, bending to him as their lord, endeavoured 
by all their powers of fascination to merit his approbation, 
while troops of slaves awaited the least sign of his pleasure. 
Sated with pleasure, weary of delight, he again sank to sleep, 
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to wake for the second time to a sense of the world and its 
cares, the glimpse which he firmly believed he had obtained of 
the joys of Paradise making him regardless of those of earth, 
and enthusiastic in his devotion to his divine chief. Thus, 
possessing a band of adherents who desired nothing more 
than to sacrifice their lives for their sacred leader, secure in 
his mountain fastness from the open attacks of his most 
powerful enemies, he sent out his emissaries far and wide to 
destroy by the dagger all those who for any reason were 
obnoxious to him, regardless of creed or nationality. Ter- 
rified by the mysterious power which he exercised, unable to 
protect themselves from an enemy whose servants might be 
among the most trusted and favoured of their household, the 
princes of the Hast dreaded an evil the more fearful from the 
mystery in which it was shrouded, and many sought security 
by paying tribute and making large donations to the Scheikh 
al Djebel. 

Bis influence thus extended far and wide, and as from his 
avarice the daggers of his followers could always be purchased 
by a wealthy supplicant, the atrocities and enormities com- 
mitted by him were fearful. His successors in the impostare 
continued the same course. No one who was unhappy enough 
to offend them long survived; and for more than two hundred 
years, incredible as it may seem, 2 sect professing the most 
atrocious doctrines existed in the midst of powerful 
monarchies. The crusaders, as well as the natives, suffered 
from the purchased weapons of these fanatics, and the horror 
and loathing which they inspired in bygone ages is yet per- 
petuated in the name of assassin, a corruption of that of their 
first leader and prophet, “El Hassan.” Their stronghold 
was at last captured by Hulaku, the grandson of Genghis 
Khan, who extirpated the entire race which had for so long 
been a scourge to the surrounding nations. To this day the 
monntains which they inhabited are reputed by the natives 
to be infested by the most malignant demons, or Deevs. Few 
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Persians would enter these recesses alone, and many are the 
legends related of the crimes and atrocities committed by 
the deluded followers of the terrible and mysterious Scheikh 
el Djebel. 

The sixth day, our first stage was six farsakhs to Sultanieh ; 
and the second, six more to Sinjan. We found Sultanich a 
complete mass of ruins, covering a large extent of ground. 
Although a few gardens were still cultivated, the city, to all 
appearance, would soon be totally deserted and become a 
wilderness. The only building of any size remaining was 
a large mosque, which at one time had been richly orna- 
mented and decorated with coloured tiles, but was now sadly 
dilapidated. Built by Mohammed Khodabund, the first 
Sheah Shah of Persia, it was intended by him as a mausoleum 
for the bodies of Ali and Hosein, which he intended to have 
transported from Kerbela and Meshed Ali. He did not 
survive, however, to carry out his design, and his own tomb 
occupies the place which he had intended for those of the 
holy Imams. 

Sinjan is a place of some size, surrounded by mud walls, 
flanked by towers. Some business appeared to be carried on 
in it, and it had not the deserted, ruinous look of most other 
Persian towns. 

So far, for six days’ journey, our road had been over a 
plain between two parallel ranges of mountains running 
north-west. There was a very gradual and gentle ascent as 
far as Sultanieh, from whence we began to descend in the 
same scarcely perceptible manner. 

After leaving Sinjan the ground became very broken and 
rugged, intersected with deep ravines. We passed o number 
of very peculiar conical hills, looking, to all appearance, as if 
composed of dried mud placed over horizontal layers of stone. 
On our left hand was a small river, the name of which we 
did not ascertain, but whose course was the same as our own, 
being north-west. On the seventh day we made twelve 
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farsakhs and a half in three stages, the horses, according as 
we receded from the capital, becoming better, and the corn 
more plentifal and cheaper. 

At a little distance after leaving Sinjan, we came to 
a small collection of mud hovels, huddled together at some 
distance from the road. When we drew near the whole popu- 
Jation turned out and stood in a line, men, women, and chil- 
dren, by the side of the path, all begging vociferously for 
alms. These unhappy beings, thus living in habitations 
hardly fitted for brate animals, not to mention human beings, 
cut off from all communication with their fellow creatures, 
save such as are afflicted with the same loathsome and 
incurable disorder, were lepers, who by the strange customs 
of Persia, while prohibited from coming within a certain 
distance of @ town or village, are yet allowed, horrible as it 
may seem, to live together, contract marriages, and thus per- 
petuate the curse through an entire race. The miserable 
wretches poured out of their dens like a pack of half-starved 
hounds, falling over each other in their eagerness to be the 
first to reach the vicinity of the traveller, whom they dare 
not approach nearer than a certain regulated distance. Their 
swollen and distorted features were dreadful to look at, their 
limbs, deformed and eaten away by the revolting malady, 
were held out imploringly, and in some instances the 
features, blackened and scorched by the virulence of the ter- 
tible disorder, scarcely retained the appearance of those of 
human beings. 

The whole of the north-west of Persia would seem to be 
afflicted with this frightful scourge of humanity. During 
the remainder of the way to Tabreez not a day passed 
that we did not meet with one or more of these communities, 
severed from the sympathy and care of relatives and friends. 
No attempt is made to cure the disease. The instant it 
shows itself the sufferer is banished from the society of his 
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kindred to that of those similarly afflicted. In his misery he 
is supported by their offerings, and by the labour of his own 
hands, so long as his strength lasts. In the case of women, 
the severing of all family ties, and the life of wretchedness 
which is their only prospect, make the punishment many 
times more severe than in that of men, bitter as is the lot of 
the latter. The leper lives and dies in isolation. He is 
buried by those afflicted like himself; his own kindred, from 
whose minds long absence may not have erased all aflection, 
standing afar off, and visiting the grave only when a suf- 
ficient time has elapsed to remove all chance of the awful 
infection, 

On the eighth day we rode twelve farsakhs in three 
stages, the first two being three each, und the third, six. 
The second was to Mianah, a town which like many others 
in Persia, was formerly of considerable size and importance, 
but is now celebrated chiefly for its carpets and bugs. Before 
arriving there we passed over a range of high and rocky 
mountains, a spur of the Elburz, and the ancient boundary 
between Parthia and Media. Just previous to commencing 
the ascent of these hills we crossed by a brick bridge the 
river Kizziluzan, flowing north-east towards the Caspian Sea. 
The current, which was very rapid, was much swollen by the 
heavy rains that had fallen during the preceding night. We 
afterwards heard that the bridge had been carried away by 
the floods the day following that of our passage over it. 
‘We passed the ruins of an ancient fortress, demolished 
by order of Shah Abbas the Great, which is said to have 
been erected by Artaxerxes or Ardeshir. Perched on the 
summit of a crag, the extensive remains of the walls and 
towers show that it must at one time have been a most 
formidable obstacle to an attacking force. Having reached 
the top of the pass, we descended rapidly into a plain, and 
crossing by a bridge the river of Mianah or Garmeguh, 
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swollen and flooded like the Kizziluzan into which it falls, 
soon after arrived at the town. 

The peculiar qualities of the poisonous bug of Mianah 
still seem to be a problem to the medical profession. Per- 
feetly harmless to the natives of the place—at least its bite 
having no more effect than that of an ordinary insect—it is 
fatal to strangers, producing death at the end of some months. 
In this it would seem to be somewhat like the even more 
deadly tsetse, or South African fly, that is harmless to the 
native mammalia, yet inflicts certain death on everything not 
born in the country, save-an ass, mule, or human being. 
The bug of Mianah is of the same shape and size as the 
bugs of Europe; in colour a bright red. It abounds every- 
where, finding a congenial locality in the crevices of the 
mud walls of the close and stifling houses. There is no cure 
known even by the natives for the mortal bite of the insect, 
the effects of which disclose themselves slowly, but with a 
deadly certainty. All vital energy fading away from the 
emaciated frame, the victim perishes at the end, a prey to the 
fatal venom. 

We lost no time in leaving behind us a place of such 
sinister reputation, delaying only to change our horses at the 
chappar khan. For the first seven or eight miles of the next 
stage our route lay up the valley of the river running by 
Mianah, continually ascending, until we at last reached an 
undulating table-land, which in appearance much resembled 
parts of Armenia that we had passed through. Some small 
villages were scattered here and there over the country. The 
elevation of the soil was clearly shown by the large snow- 
drifts that lay on the ice-bound ground. A bitter wind blew 
from the north. No animals whatever were to be seen. A 
few ravens hovering over the carcases of mules which had 
died from fatigue or starvation, were the only signs of life on 
the desolate and wintry plain. We were fortunate enough 
to find the room in the chappar khan weathertight, not 
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often the case in the wretched buildings appropriated for the 
accommodation of travellers. 

Our ninth day’s journey was only ten farsakhs in two 
stages, the first still ascending gradually. The ground in 
many places was covered with snow, and the hills around 
were white to their bases. The second stage we commenced 
again to descend, crossing a number of small streams, which 
became larger at a lower elevation, where the increased 
temperature caused the snow to melt faster than on the 
frozen heights. 

During the day, about an hour’s ride beyond a village 
called Ticmedash, we passed some very extraordinary monu- 
menta of antiquity, consisting of rows of large hewn stones, 
standing upright and arranged in a circle, resembling 
strongly the Druidical remains found in Britain, We 
observed them on eminences on both sides of the road, 
which passed through the centre of them ; on the right side 
some of the stones forming the circle were wanting. On 
the left of the path the masses were placed so as to form 
an oblong. Within and around these enclosures were a 
number of Mussolman gravestones with inscriptions in 
Arabic carved upon them, none of them having the appear- 
ance of much antiquity. In the vicinity are the scattered 
rains of Aujan, an ancient Median town of large size, but 
now utterly destroyed. 

The Persian legend about these strange enclosures is 
that they were erected by the warriors of King Kaous, who 
here held their councils, each bringing a stone as a seat 
for himself. King Kaous is supposed to have lived in the 
seventh century before Christ. By some antiquarics the 
stones have been assigned a Druidical origin, to which theory 
their great resemblance to the remains yet extant at Stone- 
henge and elsewhere, would give much probability. At a 
period subsequent to the destruction of that worship they 
may have been used as places of consultation, and afterwards 
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again turned into cemeteries. Their original destination, 
_ however, still remains a mooted question among savans. 

On the tenth day two short stages of four farsakhs each 
brought us to Tabrecz. The first stage was over two ranges 
of steep and rugged hills, with a dark and gloomy-looking 
lake lying in the plain between. The second was over a 
series of ridges of low hills. The colour of the mountains 
had now changed from what they had hitherto been, a 
brownish grey, to a dull red, and they assumed a more rocky 
and savage character. The unfortunate beings suffering from 
leprosy, of whom we had met some every day since we had 
quitted Teheran, seemed to have largely increased in numbers 
as we approached Tabreez. On the last stage before arriving 
at that city, they in some places literally swarmed out of 
their miserable hovels, like hounds from a kennel, at the 
approach of a traveller. 

‘We descended from the mountains into Tabreez, pass- 
ing through a very large cemetery and numerous well-kept 
gardens and orchards. ‘The town lies at the foot of a 
red, bare, rocky mountain, and spreads out from its base 
like a fan over the adjacent plain. Built in a straggling 
manner, it covers a great deal of ground. Passing through 
a number of streets, which seemed cleaner and kept in better 
order than those of the capital, we rode to the Consulate 
General, where we were very kindly received by Mr. Abbott, 
who had heard of our being on our way to the city. His 
house was a large one, with a courtyard of considerable size, 
laid out as a garden in the centre, and with another garden 
of some extent in its rear. Like the other houses of Tabreez, 
it was only one story high, the frequency of earthquakes 
making it dangerous to erect buildings of greater elevation. 
The side opposite to the entrance gate had in front an arcade 
supported on low stout pillars. In width it consisted of but 
one room. 


The city of Tabreez, the capital of the province of Azer- 
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bijan, the ancient Media, is a place of the most remote 
antiquity, being supposed by some antiquaries, before recent 
discoveries had rectified their error, to have been the ancient 
Median Ecbatana, the ruins of which have been discovered 
at Takht i Suleiman, upwards of a hundred miles to the 
south-east. 

Its ancient name was Ganzaca, under which it is men- 
tioned so long ago as the fourth century, and in the sixth it 
was captured by Heraclius, who found in it the treasures of 
Khosru Purveez, It was formerly of much greater size and 
importance than it now is, but the general decline of the 
country, wars, pestilences, and earthquakes, have reduced it to 
its present state. By the last-mentioned calamity it has more 
than once been almost totally destroyed, many thousands of 
the inhabitants having been swallowed up and whole districts 
turned into heaps of ruins in a single instant. Nevertheless 
the inhabitants have clung with obstinacy tothe spot. New 
houses have arisen on the ruins of those destroyed ; and not- 
withstanding its reiterated misfortunes, the city yet exists. It 
seems difficult to discover what reason there could have been 
for building a town on the site of Tabreez, as a more unsuit- 
able situation could not well be found. At an elevation of 
4500 feet above sea level, surrounded by bleak, bare, and 
desolate hills, water very scarce and bad, with « climate 
during winter of great severity, the snow remaining on the 
ground often as long as three months, it is difficult to imagine 
what motive could have determined the choice of its founders, 
The present population is supposed to be 80,000. The 
greater part, in fact nearly all the public buildings, baths, 
and mosques, are in ruins. Yet in Chardin’s time, not quite 
two centuries ago, it contained 15,000 houses, as many 
shops, 250 mosques, and that old traveller estimates the 
inhabitants to have reached at that period 550,000, though 
reputed at double that number by the people themselves. 
Of the numerous mosques but three now remain, in a sadly 
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shattered and dilapidated condition. The new fortifications, 
erected only in the commencement of the present century, 
and consisting of walls and towers built of sun-dried bricks, 
are already crumbling away; and although still a place of 
stir and activity, perhaps the busiest town of Persia, Tabreez 
yet shows only too plainly the symptoms of decline common 
to all the cities of that desolate and unfortunate country. 

To the east of the town, upon one of the hills bounding 
the plain, are the remains of a very ancient and extensive 
fortress, many of the massive towers and walls of which, 
built of stone and mortar,—a remarkable circumstance in this 
country of mud architecture,—yet exist, though shattered and 
riven. Chardin says that it was repaired about fifty years 
before his time, by Shah Abbas the Great, after his successful 
wars with the Turks, but that the successors of that monarch 
had neglected and suffered it again to fall to ruin. He calls 
it by the name of Kaleh Reschid, and says it was built in the 
thirteenth century of our era by Reschid, a vizier of a king 
called Kazan, We remained for a week in Tabreez, during 
which time, as there were no objects of antiquity or curiosity 
likely to interest ordinary travellers, we spent the greater 
part of the day in riding about the city and its environs, in 
company with our kind entertainer Mr. Abbott. 

The view of the town from the neighbouring heights is 
very striking, surrounded as it is by the bare and desolate 
plains, from which, as if by magic, the gardens suddenly 
arise. The internal ruin and decay is not visible at a distance. 
The whitewashed houses shine brightly, and contrast well 
with the trees by which they are encircled. Whenever, as in 
all the rest of the kingdom, water can be procured, fertility 
immediately follows. In the neighbourhood of Tabreez, how- 
ever, the price of the precious liquid is so high that a stream 
a foot in width and an inch in depth is worth from 200/. to 
8004 per annum. It may therefore be supposed with what 
care every drop is cherished. 
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The bazaars are not so large or spacious as those of 
Teheran. Having been recently rebuilt they have not the 
same tumble-down, neglected appearance. They seemed 
busy, and were full of purchasers making their bargains at 
the highest pitch of their voices. Owing to its vicinity to 
the Russian dominions the inhabitants are more accustomed 
to the presence of Franks than those of most other Persian 
towns, with the exception of the capital, and European 
men, but not ladies, ride and walk about the streets, accom- 
panied by servants or ferashes, without being molested or 
insulted. Enuropean ladies residing in the town adopt the 
native costume for shopping, &c., and we were more than 
once astounded at being addressed by women in the bazaars, 
completely covered by long white veils, with no part of their 
persons visible save the eyes, who, although apparently 
Persians, turned out to be acquaintances. 

During the whole of our stay at Tabreez there was & 
prevalence of high winds, which are very common during 
the winter and even in summer. A fresh breeze almost 
always sets in from the north in the afternoon. Owing to 
the elevation, the climate in summer is never very hot, but in 
winter the cold is intense, instances having occurred in which 
the natives have been frozen to death. 

To the south-west of Tabreez, at a distance of about 
thirty miles, lies the great salt lake of Ooroomiyah, the waters 
of which are said to contain one-third more salt than those 
of the sea. It is somewhat larger than that of Van, and near 
its shores is the principal American missionary establishment, 
where many native teachers are educated and trained for the 
work for which they are intended. 

From all we could hear, these missions were very flourish- 
ing, and had ceased to be regarded with dislike by the native 
Christians, who at first contemplated them with suspicion, 
We took the opportunity of inquiring whether there was 
any truth in what we had been told at Teheran, that corn 
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had been bought in Tabreez for transportation to the capital, 
but were assured that this had been a pure fabrication of 
the fertile brain of our informant. 

We left Tabreez on the 2nd of May, taking leave of 
Mr. Abbott, who accompanied us for about half a mile from 
the town. We crossed the river Angi by a crooked, narrow, 
brick-built bridge of some length, near the other end of 
which lived, in their misery, a colony of lepers who were not 
permitted to approach nearer to the town. 

After riding for some miles we passed, on the left hand, 
at some distance from the road, a large hill composed of 
loose sand, which constantly varied its form according as it 
was blown about by the winds, Our road lay over a plain, 
partially cultivated, intersected by numerous water-courses. 
A few villages were scattered about, more or less rainous and 
decayed. In the evening we ‘arrived at u small village, 
surrounded by a few gardens, called Sophianah, the first stage 
‘from Tabreez, the distance being reckoned at six farsakhs, 

The second day we rode twelve farsakhs in two stages, 
the first five being to Marande. The road for some time 
lay through hills of no great height, but abrupt and steep, 
from which we descended into the plain of Marande, fertile, 
aud dotted over with small villages with their gardens. The 
native traditions assert that here Noah planted a vineyard, 
and that his wife, whose name was Mariamne, died and was 
buried not far from where the village now stands, from which 
‘circumstance it takes its name. We were told that on a 
clear duy the summit of Ararat was visible from Marande. 

The second stage was seven farsakhs to Djenjireh, a small 
but very prettily situated village in a nook at the foot of the 
range of hills which wehad crossed in coming from Sophianah 
to Marande, and which lay to our left as we rode along through 
the plain. A stream of water ran through it, the waters of 
which, intercepted by numerous channels, were carried off 
to irrigate the gardens by which it was surrounded. A 
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number of poplars had just commenced putting out their 
leaves, and the place had a thriving appearance. The moun- 
tains around were covered with verdure of the most brilliant 
emerald green, a striking contrast to the arid and parched 
look of all the hills we had seen since we had been in Persia, 
and we joyfully hailed the sight as heralding our approach 
to a country more favoured by nature than that of Tran. 

Since we left Tabreez we had heard no more complaints 
about scarcity of com. The harvest of the past year had 
been good, and the horses were strong, well fed, and up to 
their work. Between Marande and Djenjirch we parted from 
the high road to Erivan by Nakshivan, and took one running 
in a more westerly direction towards Erzeroum. 

Our third day’s ride was fifteen farsakhs to Zorabad, the 
first stage being seven to Khoi. The road, for the greater 
part of the way, lay through hills, from which we descended 
into the plain bearing that name. Khox which is now a 
small town, bears, like all other Persian cities, numerous 
traces of its former greatness. It is still surrounded by 
walls and towers built of mud, and contains a bazaar which 
seemed populous and busy. A large manufacture of socks, 
called “tifteck,” which are much esteemed in Persia, is 
carried on, and as we rode through the streets, the shops 
seemed filled with both native and foreign goods. On most 
of the latter that were exposed for sale Russian letters were 
visible, showing them to have been sent from that country. 
A considerable number of small villages were dotted over the 
plain in the vicinity. The town was surrounded by gardens 
and orchards, and, on the whole, had a more prosperous and 
thriving appearance than any place we had seen for a long 
time. 

The second stage, which was eight fursakhs, crossed a 
range of high hills, on which the snow still Jay in drifts 
wherever the sun’s rays had not full power. These moun- 
tains were dreary, desolate, and bare. No human habitations 
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could be seen, and save a few ravens, no animal life appeared 
to vary the dull monotony of stony and barren ridges. At 
the foot of these mountains lay our halting-place, Zorabad, 
which we found to be a very small and poor village, with the 
worst chappar khan, or post-house, we had yet met with. 
Our fourth day’s ride brought us to Arvajik, the frontier 
station, the firet stage being seven farsakhs to Karaaina, 
across another ridge of hills of the same monotonous cha- 
racter as those of the day before. There was absolutely 
nothing to vary the scene. One hill succeeded another, which 
it exactly resembled, and a weary sameness pervaded the whole 
landscape. 

The second stage was also seven farsakhs, the route 
crossing a high range of mountains, on reaching the summit 
of the pass over which we were greeted by a glorious view 
of the lofty cone of Ararat. The great mountain, clothed 
as far as we could bee down its flanks in its wintry garb, towered 
high over every other eminence, the adjacent ranges being 
dwarfed by comparison into mere hillocks. It appeared 
through the clear and rarefied air quite close to us, but we 
were at a distance of at least thirty miles, a large range of 
mountains, on the other side of which was Bayezid, to which 
we were riding parallel in a westerly direction, intervening 
between us and it. The whole scene formed a panorama 
seldom excelled, the wild and desolate character of the 
landscape adding to its grandeur and magnificence. The 
surrounding country was covered with a snowy sheet; the 
outlines of the mountains were broken and irregular, and 
from the midst of the confused masses rose in its lonely sub- 
limity the mighty dome of the giant Ararat. 

Arvajik is a small but prosperous-looking village at the 
foot of some low hills, which at this season of the year are 
covered with grass, on which pasture large flocks of sheep 
and goats, Possibly its proximity to the frontier line, and 
the facilities which its inhabitants consequently possess of 
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escape from the hands of the native authorities, may have 
had some influence in producing this state of comparative 
wealth and comfort. 

The first stage the next day (5th) was to Diadin, nine 
hours by a short cut across the mountains—along the plain, 
round which ran the caravan road, a journey three hours 
longer. We began to ascend the hills immediately on leaving 
Arvajik, and soon attained 2 considerable elevation, crossing 
the frontier about an hour after starting. 

‘We were now in what is generally reputed one of the 
most lawless districts of Kurdistan, the vicinity to the fron- 
tier, and the protection afforded by the officials of either 
country to the criminals of the other, on receiving a sufficient 
bribe, rendering it often impossible to travel unless accom- 
panied by a strong escort. This want of security had made 
the whole region, although at this season of the year affording 
abundant pasture, and clothed with grass and flowers, a com- 
plete waste, on which not even a solitary sheep was to be 
seen, We passed at the back of the range of hills, on the 
northern slope of which stood Bayezid, and close to the 
quarantine station between it and Kara Kend, the village 
where we slept the first night after leaving the former for 
Van the preceding October, The plain presented now a very 
different aspect to what it then did, covered as it was with 
the freshly-springing grass, and carpeted with flowers of all 
colours. The two little paths, not more than a foot each in 
width, the only roads between such tuwns as Erivan and 
‘Van, and Tabreez and Erzeroum, clearly and sharply defined, 
crossed each other ; and we halted for a moment on the point 
of intersection where we had passed seven months previously. 
On crossing the plain, we began again to ascend a range of 
snow-capped hills, through which, over a rugged and broken 
path, we rode for some hours, but did not encounter a single 
passenger, this desolate and robber-haunted district being 
usually shunned by lonely travellers. 
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From these mountains we descended into Diadin, which 
we found, although marked on maps as a large town, to be a 
wretched village of a few miserable huts surrounded by heaps 
of ruins. The greater number of the inhabitants formerly 
consisted of Armenians, who mostly returned with the 
Russian troops into the dominions of the Czar after the 
campaign which ended in the cession of the province of 
Erivan. The present population, which cannot exceed 2 couple 
of hundred, is chiefly Kurdish, The village is situated 
on the bank of a ravine, through which, at a great depth 
below, flows the Muradtchai, or eastern branch of the 
Euphrates, the sources of which lie at some distance to the 
south-east, The sides of this ravine are rocky and perpen- 
dicular. The water of the smal] stream seemed clear and 
pure, and we were told that at no great distance from Diadin 
two natural bridges spanned the river. The ruins of what 
must once have been a strongly fortified fortress hung over 
the craggy bank. Its erection is attributed to the Genoese, 
but little of it now remains, as it has served for centuries asa 
quarry from whence the materials for building the adjacent 
village were obtained. The inhabitants, wild, half-savage, 
rough, and independent as they are, we gazed on with 
delight after being so long among the mean-looking and 
effeminate Persians, for though as great rogues, they take 
what they want by the strong hand, and not by cheating 
and lying. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


T= next stage to Diadin was Karaklissa, or Black 

Church; but, as this was twelve hours distant, we re- 
mained for the night at Ouchklissa, or Three Churches, an 
Armenian convent, founded, by the accounts of the monks, 
early in the fourth century, and containing the body, or at 
least some of the bones, of John the Baptist. The place is 
consequently esteemed by the Armenians as possessed of a 
peculiar sanctity. Pilgrimages are made to it by devotees, 
and in former times rich gifts were presented to the shrine of 
the saint. The church of the convent was one of the largest 
and most massively built of any we had seen in Armenia, 
composed of large blocks of sandstone, in the same style and 
form as those at Etchmiadzin and Akthamar. It was in 
excellent preservation, being nearly as perfect as when just 
finished. It, as well as the surrounding buildings inhabited 
by the monks, is enclosed by lofty and strong walls, with 
towers at short intervals, both alike in a ruinous condition, 
A small chapel on the left hand of the entrance to the church 
is shown as the burial-place of the Baptist. The only orna- 
ments of the interior are a few wretched pictures of saints 
falling from their frames, which seem to have been painted 
at a very remote age. 

A board hanging near the door of the church answered 
when struck by a mallet the purpose of a bell to call the 
religious to their devotions, the belis of the monastery having 
been carried off in some of the frequent plunderings it has 
undergone at the hands of the Kurds, The interior, though 
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of considerable extent, is very low and dark, the solid and 
massive walls adding by their sombre colour to the gloomy 
appearance. Only three monks inhabited the convent. A 
few boys, the children of the villagers near, prowled about 
the deserted rooms, and were, we were told, the pupils of the 
monks; but to judge from the ignorance of the latter, the 
amount of instruction they received must have been very 
small. 

Only the preceding year a party of Kurds had attacked 
the monastery, killed the bishop who is usually resident 
within its walls, and beaten so severely a Russian who 
happened to be staying there, that he died soon after at 
Bayezid. No successor had as yet been appointed to the 
bishop. The Turkish Government, in consequence of the 
strong remonstrances of the Russians, had sent for a short 
time a small body of soldiers to protect the few remaining 
monks ; but even they were soon withdrawn. There were no 
books or manuscripts whatever remaining of what had once 
been a large library, All had been carried away by the 
Kurds, who, the old monk who acted as our cicerone over 
the place told us, had tried often to set the convent on fire, 
but owing to the small portion of woodwork and the solidity 
of its constraction, had failed. A couple of Russian de. 
serters who had married Armenian wives, resided near the 
convent in a small village chiefly inhabited by Armenians. 
Seen from a distance, the monastery, surrounded as it is 
with embattled walls and towers, has a very imposing appear- 
ance, rendered the more striking by the contrast with the 
miserable huts of the village. ‘No traces, we were told, exist 
of the two other churches which once stood near; the place 
deriving its name of Ouchklissa from the three. The monks 
were wretchedly poor, their only means of sustenance, besides 
their own labour, being the voluntary offerings of the vil- 
lagers. We spent the night in a small room, the walls of 
which were several feet in thickness. The old monk, with 
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many apologies for the scantiness of our fare, produced after 
some delay a supper of bread and eggs, the best he could 
offer. 

The first stage on the sixth day was the remainder of 
that to Karaklissa, crossing the Euphrates, not fur from the 
monastery, by an ancient Armenian bridge of two arches. 
The road lay along a plain between two ranges of hills, of no 
great elevation, but covered with snow; in some places the 
mud was so deep and of such tenacity, that it was with 
difficulty we could make our way through it, the mules 
floundering about as if in a snow-drift. 

Karaklissa is a miserable village of mud hovels, with a 
wretched half-ruined church standing near, the few inhabit- 
ants being: poverty-stricken and half-starved. We were 
detained some time by the postmaster, who tried to make us 
pay five piastres, or tenpence an hour, for each horse, instead 
of three and a half piastres, or sevenpence, the authorized 
charge on this road. After a short time, however, sceing we 
would not yield, he gave in, and before we left begged us not 
to say anything about his little attempt at imposition. 

Our second stage was seven hours to Mollah Suleiman, a 
small village at the foot of the Kusseh Dagh (°), a lofty range 
of hills covered with snow. Our path still lay over the same 
plain, deep in mud, through which we toiled and splashed 
for the remainder of the day, our tired animals being unable 
to get on faster than a smart walk. The seventh day we 
rode but one stage, a very long one of fifteen hours, and 
halted at a small village called Khorassan. The first half 
of the day’s ride was over a very high pass, across the 
Kusseh Dagh(?), the snow lying in deep drifts across the 
path in many places, through which our horses made their 
way with much difficulty, the baggage having often to be 
removed to let them extricate themselves. From the summit 
we had a glorious parting view of Ararat, on the glittering 
cone of which, far away to the east, the sun was shining with 
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dazzling brightness. Seen from whatever point, it always 
stands solitary and lonely, its great height, far exceeding that 
of the surrounding hills, dwarfing them all into comparative 
insignificance. The mountains around us were completely 
bare of timber, not even a bush was to be seen, and far 
and wide as the eye could reach, although at such an 
advanced period of spring (May 8), the wide expanse was 
covered with a dazzling sheet of snow. Our road for the 
remainder of the day, after crossing the mountains, lay down 
a valley with a gentle descent; again rising to pasa some 
low hills, we rode through a fertile and well-cultivated 
country, studded with good villages, to Khorassan, into 
which our sturdy little horses bore us at a gallop, in spite 
of their long and severe day’s work, 

During the day we saw large flocks of the ruddy shel- 
drake, a bird in size-between a duck and a goose, and which 
we were told is very common in these regions during winter. 
It seemed very tame, constantly perching on the flat roofs of 
the houses in the villages, and taking its opportunity to Pick 
up any food lying about. 

The eighth day from Tabreez brought us to Erzeroum, 
the first stage being eight hours to Hassan Kaleh along a 
tolling plain by the banks of the Araxes, which at this 
season of the year presented, owing to the melting of the 
snow, a very different appearance from what it did the 
preceding autumn, when we had crossed it lower down in 
the plain of Erivan. We passed over the swollen and turgid 
current by the bridge of Tschaban Kiupristi, a fine one of 
red stone, and four or five arches, of which that on the side 
next Erzeroum had been blown up by the Turks during the 
war of 1829, and had been replaced by a wooden one. 
Various redoubts commanding the road to this bridge from 
the east side had been erected by the Turks, but as they 
were often commanded from eminences near, it seemed 
difficult to conjecture what could be their object, for it would 
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be necessary to abandon them successively on the approach 
of an enemy from the Russian frontier. 

The town of Hassan Kaleh, which seemed once to have 
been a place of considerable size and importance, situated as 
it is near the banks of a large river, and on the edge of a 
fertile and well-watered plain, was more than two-thirds in 
ruins; the walls had been destroyed, and the houses, though 
solidly built of stone, were crumbling to ruin from neglect, 
even where inhabited. The fortress on the rocks abuve was 
destroyed by Prince Paskievitch, who captured it without any 
difficulty on his march to Erzeroum in 1629. Before the 
invention of gunpowder, it must have been a place of great 
strength—its erection is attributed to the Genoese. In the 
town we were surprised at seeing the Circassian dress, and 
on inquiry found that a number of immigrants, who had 
preferred abandoning their homes and native land to living 
under the hated rule of a Christian, had been located here by 
the Turkish government. We afterwards heard that many 
other such colonies had been established in these regions by 
the Turks, who from all we could discover by no means 
hailed the arrival of the immigrants with delight, having, as 
they often had, to feed and clothe them for a long time after 
their final settlement in the dominions of the Padishah. 

Although it at first sight appears an act of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice seldom equalled thus to abandon their country 
with all its home ties, rather than bow to the yoke of a 
foreign invader, yet when looked into more closely, this 
emigration from the Caucasian provinces under Russian rule 
assumes @ very different aspect, resolving itself into what 
has long been the bane of the East, religious fanaticism. 
Not because the Russians are aliens in race, language, and 
customs, nor because of any tyranny or oppression exercised 
by them, their rule over the conquered provinces being 
light and easy—but because they profess themselves, and 
are the acknowledged champions of the hated, despised, yet 
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feared religion of the Cross, they are opposed with such 
stubborn obstinacy by the fanatic followers of the Prophet. 
Schamyl and his predecessors preached a religious, not a 
patriotic war, in the sense in which we understand the term. 
They called on the people to fight for Islamism threatened 
by Christianity, and at this moment the mountaineers would 
gladly submit themselves to the Turks, a foreign race, if by 
so doing they could uphold the fading supremacy and brutal 
sway of Mohammedanism. 

In the lately subdued districts of Circassia, no taxes have 
been imposed, no conscription levied, no acts of oppression 
that we could hear of were alleged to have been committed. 
The lower classes are secure from the capricious power of 
their chiefs, who, nevertheless, are in most instances continued 
in many of their privileges, acting as judges save in cases of 
life and death, and ruling their tribes as they did prior to the 
conquest ; yet in spite of the many advantages gained by the 
substitution of a fixed and powerful government for a state 
of turbulence and internecine war, the people, led by their 
Mollahs, abandon their homes, and seek a land where they can 
practise the savage intolerance so dear to their priesthood. 

Once set in operation, this movement seems latterly to 
have assumed gigantic proportions. The exodus, carried on 
as it chiefly is, by sea, is attended with appalling sufferings to 
the miserable fanatics, who thus encounter horrors worthy of 
the middle passage in their desire to flee from the detested 
system under which a Mohammedan and a Christian are 
equally looked on as deserving the same treatment and respect. 
Vessels, often of only a few tons burden, laden with as many 
of these unfortunate creatures as they can stow away on their 
decks, set sail from Kertch and other ports on the east coast 
of the Black Sea, often to arrive at their destination after 
days of tossing about and exposure to the weather, with the 
loss of one half of their miserable cargo. Even then their 
sufferings are far from ending, a long period of privation 
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must elapse before they can finally settle down in the district 
and establish themselves in the new homes allotted to them 
by the Turkish Government, and it yet remains to be seen 
by their future history whether they have done wisely in 
preferring the rule of a Turkish pasha, even with the 
delights of undisputed religious supremacy, to that of a 
Russian governor, coupled with the more substantial benefits 
of civilization. 

From Hassan Kaleh the distance was only six hours to 
Erzeroum, two-thirds of the way being along the flat ground 
by the river, and the remainder over a low range of rugged 
and broken hills, from which we descended to the town, lying 
at the foot in a large and grassy plain. On approaching the 
city from the east, the first view is not obtained until within 
a short mile’s distance; an ancient Armenian tower, with 
conical roof, is first seen, and then behind it appear by degrees 
the minarets and domes of the many mosques. 

We rode into the town through some narrow lanes, and 
passing into a wide and straight street, with stone houses 
built in a semi-European style, and two stories high, put 
up at a very comfortable little hotel for such a place, kept by 
a Greek, Madame Riva. It was strange, how as one receded 
from -Persia the condition of the country had improved, 
showing how low indeed must be the state of that nation, in 
comparison with which, the civilization, if so it can be called, 
of the Turks could appear to such advantage. We arrived 
at Erzeroum on the 9th of May, the weather still continuing 
excessively cold, and the inhabitants almost universally stilt 
clad in their far coats. 

The distance from Tabreez, according to the posts, 
deducting the three hours, or nine miles, short cut between 
Arvajik and Diadin, was 359 miles, and probably, in reality, 
‘was not much short of that number. 

The plain on which the city is situated is 5730 feet above 
the sea level. Some large patches of snow still remained on it, 
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and the tops of the hills around were still white. The few 
trees in the town were struggling into leaf, the grass was 
beginning to spring, and the four months of summer, which, 
at such an elevation, compensate for the eight dreary ones of 
winter, were about to commence. For seven months of the 
year there is often snow on the ground at Erzeroum, and 
during all this time the inhabitants have nothing to do, but 
endeavour to keep themselves warm, in their semi-underground 
houses, by burning dried cow dung, the only fuel they possess 
—wood, which has to be brought from the neighbourhood of 
the sea-coast, being too expensive on account of the carriage. 

Our stay at Erzeroum lasted only for a couple of days, 
which we spent in seeing as much of the town and principal 
buildings as was possible in so short a time. An old bazaar, 
which had lately been burnt, had been well and solidly re- 
built; bué as the principal trade of the town is a transit 
one between Trebizond and Persia, the shops are small and 
insignificant. The apothecaries, of whom apparently there 
is a great profusion, seem to drive a flourishing trade with the 
Kurds, who have a most implicit faith in the efficacy of the 
drugs of the Frank Hakims. We saw wild and savage- 
looking fellows bearing away parcels of physic, the value of 
which they apparently estimated by their bulk, and probably, 
as the remedies were doubtless of the simplest kind (although 
supposed by them to be capable of healing every disorder 
that flesh is heir to) they were not far wrong. 

‘We accompanied Mr. Dalyell, the English Consul, on a 
visit which he paid to the Mushir, or marshal, commanding 
the troops of the province, of whom there were about three 
thousand in garrison in Erzeroum. We found him an old 
man, upwards of eighty, but still full of life and vigour. 
Although he had but recently arrived, he had already greatly 
exerted himself in providing proper accommodation for his 
soldiers, whose condition had been greatly ameliorated, as 
before the changes made by him they were wretchedly lodged, 
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no provision whatever being made for their reception. He 
had fitted up sundry empty buildings as barracks, the rooms 
in which were clean, pure, and free from the close and musty 
smells common even in the best Turkish houses. The sol- 
diers had lately received new clothing, and looked very well. 
The old Mushir, a miraculous exception to the general run of 
Turkish officers, also took care that they should be properly 
fed, and should receive their full allowance of rations, 
although they had not been paid 2 piastre for eighteen 
months, They were all riflemen, and we were told were 
picked troops, a battalion being detached from each regiment: 
(which consists of four) and trained for this particular 
service. heir rifles, which bore the Lille mark, and were 
on the Minis principle, were clean and kept in excellent 
order, Their accoutrements were new, and their whole equip- 
ment seemed to leave little to be desired. Some store-rooms 
had been converted into shops, in which 2 number of work- 
men, principally soldiers, were employed in making shoes, 
and nothing could seem better or stronger than the workman- 
ship and quality of the articles they produced. In other 
apartments, harness, &c., for artillery was hanging up on 
racks, all kept neat and clean, ready for immediate use. 
After all the rapacity and peculation on the part of Turkish 
officials, which had come to our knowledge, it seemed difficult 
to credit the existence of a general officer who did not rob 
his soldiers | | 

‘We visited the citadel, an enclosure surrounded by walls 
similar to those of the town. In it were some brass cannon, 
which had been rifled some years previously by Hafiz Pasha, 
who, however, as he had omitted to adapt the iron balls 
which he used to the grooves of his ordnance, did not attain 
the success he anticipated from his invention. 

Near the principal entrance to the city are the ruins, for 
at present they are very little else, of a very beautiful 
Medrassy or college, called from the two minarets on either 
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side of the gateway, the “ Ikki Chifteh.” These minarets, 
which are built of brick, are very beautifully ornamented 
with enamelled tiles, and although neglected and decayed, 
still presented a light and graceful appearance, the light blue 
of the enamel glittering in the sun’s rays. The Medrassy 
itself is very solidly built, ornamented with some very curious 
and elaborate tracings and arabesques, the careful execu- 
tion of whose workmanship, remarkable for its delicacy, it 
was impossible not to admire, The roof having either fallen 
or been destroyed, the building had been deserted and left as 
a habitation to pigeons, which on our entrance flew about in 
dismay, at an invasion so little expected. On the whole, 
ruined and neglected as the building was, enough remains 
still uninjured to show what the beauty of the edifice must 
have been in its perfect state. 

The city itself, square in form, is surrounded by a double 
wall of masonwork, with towers at equal distances, the 
whole embattled and presenting a medizval appearance. In 
many places these walls have crumbled away, and although 

_ the Turkish government has at various times signified its 
intention of fortifying it according to modern ideas and require- 
ments—the city, which is the key to the greater portion 
of their Asiatic dominions, yet remains utterly defenceless 
against a regular force. 

There are a number of mosques, mostly low and solidly 
constructed buildings with flat roofs, covered like the houses 
with thick layers of clay. There are also some strange- 
looking towers with conical roofs of cut stone, in the ancient 
Armenian style, erected some centuries ago as tombs. These 
present @ curious appearance, and are prominent objects 
whenever the city is viewed from a short distance. A few 
Greek and Armenian churches, the latter of very small size, 
but of considerable antiquity, still remain. These buildings, 
the roofs of which are of stone, are of great solidity, but 
Plain and devoid of any decoration. 
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Mr. Dalyell showed us the feathers of a very large kind 
of partridge which had been brought to him only a few days 
before our arrival, and which, living at the tops of the highest 
mountains in the vicinity of Erzeroum, is seldom met with. 
According to his description, this specimen was seven pounds 
in weight, and in size must have equalled a small turkey. The 
plumage which he showed us resembled exactly that of the 
common partridge of England. Its favourite haunts are the 
snowy summits of the loftiest mountains, to which it retreats 
during the day, descending during the night to feed on 
berries and grain that it may pick up on lower ground. 

The inhabitants were all busily occupied in preparing for 
the coming thaw. Numbers were shovelling the snow off 
the roofs into the street, in which it lay piled up in heaps 
and ridges, through and over which the passers-by carefully 
wound their way. Every one seemed cheerful at the approach 
of summer, a feeling which could be thoroughly entered into 
by any one with the least experience of the awful climate in 
which ‘they are compelled to live, and which, among its other 
effects, seems to have that of dwarfing the animals to an 
extraordinary degree, the cattle having the appearance of 
calves and the sheep of lambs. All the inhabitants of the 
town, both men and beasts, live in their subterranean burrows 
during the entire winter, kept warm by their mutual heat 
and by the aid of fires of dried dung, here called tezek. 

Erzeroum has been identified by some writers with 
‘Theodosiopolis, a city founded by Theodosius the Second to 
keep the Armenians in subjection. It was much enlarged by 
Anastasius and Justinian. 

Having been told that we should find much difficulty in 
procuring.a sufficient number of horses on the post route to 
Trebizond, we decided on going by our old method of char- 
vadar or cavaran. Accordingly, having engaged animals from 
a muleteér on his return to Trebizond from Tabreez, at the 
rate of 200 piastres or about 83 shillings a head, the distance 
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being seven days’ journey, we left Erzeroum on the 12th 
of May, and rode in three hours across-the plain to a small 
village called Kuras. We passed on the way numbers of 
the ruddy sheldrake, and also large flocks of wild geese, 
which seemed preparing for their return to the remote regions 
of the north, wheeling round in wide circles high in the 
frosty air. Our second day’s ride was along a plain skirting 
the lofty range of hills called Khoshapunar, parallel to which 
we waded through the mud for eight dreary hours. 

The thaw now seemed to have fairly begun. Number- 
Jess small streams descended from the sides of the mountains 
into the plain, over which they spread, converting the stiff 
clay into a sticky and fat-like compound, of wonderful tenacity. 
The snow on the lower elevations was melting rapidly. 
The tops of the hills, however, were still covered, and all 
around the whole scene had still the appearance of mid-winter. 
‘We stopped for the night at the village of Khoshapunar, of 
which, although a place of some size, very little could be 
seen above ground. The greater part of each house being 
subterranean, the inhabitants seemed to issue from and re- 
enter their abodes like rabbits. 

Our third day was across the range of the Khoshapunar, 
bounding the great plain of Erzeroum to the north-west. 
For some time after we commenced to ascend the mud lay 
so thick on the track, that we made way very slowly, the 
baggage horses sinking in it up to the knees, and having 
frequently to stop to recover their breath and strength before 
continuing their efforts. We soon reached snow level, and 
for some hours continued riding through it. The elevation 
of the summit of the pass was the greatest we had yet: crossed. 
The path was a mere goat track, wide enough only for a 
single animal. In many places where the snow was hard, it 
was worn by the feet of the horses passing over it into holes 
a foot deep and about twenty inches apart, into which the 
well-trained beasts placed their feet with the greatest care, 
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withdrawing them slowly and with equal prudence. The 
road passed sometimes by the edge of precipices and along 
steep declivities, the sides of which, opposed to the mid-day 
sun, which partially melted the snow, were covered with ice. 
A false step once made, nothing could save either horse or 
rider from a descent of hundreds of feet. The whole scene 
was one vast expanse of snow, save where it had been blown 
by the winds from the rocks and crags, which stood out, bleak 
and desolate, amidst the waste. On descending the other 
side of the hills they began to be dotted with dwarf cedar, 
cypress, and oak, a sight we gladly hailed, as they were the 
first wild treea we had seen since we left the neighbourhood 
of Bushire. In eight hours after leaving Khoshapunar we 
arrived at a small village called Masat, situated on the spur 
of a hill jutting out into a valley, and like most of the others, 
half underground, Our spirited little beasts, in spite of their 
hard day’s work, were fresh and lively, and seemed to care 
” but little for their exertions. 

The fourth day was to Herkend, a ride of nine hours, 
passing through, at six hours’ distance from our starting- 
point, the town of Baiburt. A short time before arriving at 
it we passed some small copper-mines, situated high up on 
the side of a valley, along the bottom of which we were 
viding. Baiburt is a very pretty town, placed under some 
lofty rocks, on the summits of which are the ruins of a fortress 
destroyed by Paskievitch, in 1828-1829. The houses are 
built of stone. Some new buildings were rising from the 
ground, and the town had a thriving and prosperous appear- 
ance. The trees just coming into leaf, by which it was 
surrounded, had a pleasant effect. 

Herkend is a small village, with a mixed population of 
Armenians and Turks. The former were building a church, 
a fact which spoke much for either the tolerance or indifference 
of their Moslem fellow citizens. During the day our road 
lay over a succession of low hills divided by small valleys, 
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along the bottom of which, wherever it was possible, the 
path wound its narrow way. 

The fifth day brought us to Mourad Khan, a distance of 
eight hours, the first three of which were over a country very 
similar to that over which we had travelled the preceding 
day. We then entered the head of a valley, the sides of 
which soon became wooded with pines. An hour before 
arriving at Mourad Khan, we passed through a gorge, the 
rocks above which were crowned with the shattered towers 
of what had once been a very large and extensive fortress, 
built by the Genoese, and which must have completely com- 
manded the defile. Flanking walls from the keep at the 
summit connected it with the different towers, which occupied 
every commanding position. Flights of steps hewn out of 
the rock led up to the stronghold from the valley below. 
Many of the towers were much shattered, but others seemed 
to have defied successfully both the ravages of time and the 
inclemency of the weather, and appeared likely to remain yet 
for a long period, a proof of the vigour and energy of the 
rival of Venice in bygone ages. 

As we descended the weather began to get sensibly 
milder. The few trees were bursting into leaf, and the birds 
were singing merrily on the branches. Mourad Khan, a 
pretty village situated on the right bank of the stream, which 
flows at the bottom of the valley, is built of stone, and seemed 
a clean and thriving little place. 

Our sixth day's stage was to Ardesseh, a very small 
village at the foot of a crag, on which were perched the 
ruins of a small Genoese fort. Our road lay down the 
course of the same valley, frequently crossing the stream 
and cypresses. The slopes of the hills were clothed with 
the same stunted brushwood, among which grew a few pines 
by small bridges. 

The seventh day’s journey was a long one, being eleven 
hours to a village called Keramit. For the first two, we 
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continued to descend the same valley we had ridden down 
the day before, ufter which we turned off up another ravine, 
ascending it for some eight or ten miles. Its sides were 
wooded with oak, underneath which were scattered patches 
of yellow azaleas and peonies, both just coming into flower. 
As we got higher, the oak changed to pines, and at last, on - 
reaching a considerable elevation, the trees came to an end, 
and we found ourselves ascending the steep slopes of a bare 
and rugged mountain, the top of which was dotted over with 
patches of snow. At last we reached the summit of the pass 
called Sigana Dagh, where was 2 small hut, inhabited during 
winter by a few men employed to give assistance to be- 
nighted or exhausted travellers, who would else perish in the 
snows. : 

After crossing the Sigana Dagh, we descended into another 
valley, running in a northerly direction, down which we con- 
tinued to ride for the remainder of the day. Some pine-trees 
soon appeared, the ground underneath being covered as if 
with a mat of rhododendrons, which were just beginning to 
come into flower. The rich green of their leaves and the 
dark foliage of the pines were very refreshing to eyes accus- 
tomed for so long to the burnt plains of Persia and the snowy 
wastes of the Armenian mountains. As we rode on, the 
valley assumed by degrees more and more of a Swiss appear- 
ance; and gradually expanding, the sides became dotted 
with chalets, round each of which were little pasture fields, 
carefully irrigated and cultivated, on which were tethered 
cattle, sheep, and goats. The pines changed into beeches, 
these again into oak and ash, all of great size. Acres of 
yellow azaleas, in full blossom, vied in zich tints with the 
rhododendrons, also covered with flowers, the perfume of the 
former being borne far upon the air. “A multitude of little 
streams flowed down the sides of the valley, sometimes 
hidden from view by the dense thickets, and at others 
tumbling over the rocks in miniature cascades. The chalets, 
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built of mingled wood and stone, with balconies and shingle 
roofs, presented an appearance closely resembling those seen 
in alpine valleys; and were it not for the rhododendrons and 
azaleas dyeing the ground with masses of their gorgeously 
coloured flowers, the resemblance would have been com- 
plete. 

The little patches of corn and water meadows, all of the 
toost brilliant green, were divided from each other by low 
brushwood fences, scarcely observable amid the luxuriant 
vegetation. The forest was peopled with countless singing 
birds, whose notes coupled with the cooing of doves filled the 
air, blending harmoniously with the brawling of the torrent 
far below. From that of midwinter, the climate had as if by 
magic changed in a few hours to -that of fresh and early 
summer. The air was warm and soft, and myriads of butter- 
flies and other brightly coloured insects fluttered joyously in 
the sunbeams. A more enchanting scene could not be 
witnessed, its calm beauty and peaceful loveliness contrast. 
ing vividly with the utter desolation of the howling wilder- 
ness above. This district our charvadars told us was 
peopled by Christians, who having carefully concealed their 
religion during the many years that elapsed from the time of 
the Turkish conquest to the year 1828, had then thrown off 
the mask which they had for so long worn, and openly 
professed their ancient faith. If true, this is a very remark- 
able instance of the successful concealment of creed; the 
faet, according to the muleteers, never having been suspected 
by the Moslems, who, had they discovered it, would have 
made short work of the seeming professors of Islam. Keramit, 
a hamlet and caravanserai, presented nothing worthy of note. 

The 19th of May, our eighth and last day’s journey 
from Erzeroum, brought us to Trebizond, our road being for 
six or seven hours down the same valley, and through the 
same lovely scenery as the day before. The warm and moist 
air was heavily loaded with the perfume of azaleas and other 
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flowers. The path wound its way along the slopes amid 
groves of apricot, peach, and almond-trees. Each turn brought 
into view a scene, if possible, more beautiful than the last, 
the stream at the bottom, which had now received numerous 
tributaries, assuming the dimensions of a river, and rushing 
swollen and turgid over its rocky and uneven bed. The 
houses and chalets were placed closer to each other, and their 
owners, with natural taste, seemed to have selected for their 
situations the most beautiful positions. 

At length, after having for a long time continued by the 
water's edge, the path commenced to ascend the left side of 
the valley, and on reaching the top of the hill, we beheld 
all at once the wide and placid expanse of the Black Sea. 
The sensations we ourselves experienced on beholding the 
calm water, made us easily realize the feelings of the harassed, 
exhausted, and toil-worn Greeks, when, after their long and 
weary march and endless skirmishes, they at lust beheld 
the sea, the termination to their sufferings. 

From our feet the mountains sloped gradually down 
to the water's edge. The ground was broken into little 
valleys divided from each other by orchards and ficlds of 
corn, and dotted over with trees and prettily-built villas. 
The town lay close to the water at the foot of the hills, the 
houses peeped out of groves of trees with here and there a 
cypress towering aloft above all the others, and the ruins of an 
ancient fortress crowned @ rock hanging over the city. At 
the base lies what is called the harbour, in reality only a part 
of the open sea. 

The day was calm, not a breath of air ruffled the surface 
of the dark blue water, and but for a drowsy hum, that arose 
from the countless insects, everything seemed sleeping in the 
sunshine. The scene somewhat resembled the neighbour- 
hood of Algiers, but besides possessing greater natural beauty, 
was much more wooded and brightly coloured. We rode for 
an hour down the hills, passing by a number of villas built for 
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summer residences by the wealthier citizens. We wandered 
through lanes shaded by orange and lemon-trees, which had 
not quite lost all their blossom. Houses began to appear, 
at first isolated, then connected in scattered groups, and we 
found ourselves at last in the streets of Trebizond. 
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Persia, his murder by the reigning 
Shab, 623; devoted conduct of the 
Princess his wife, 624 
Amram, s mound among the ruins of 
Babylon, discoveries in, 48) 
Amunaradh,a caravanserai of a superior 
description in Persia, 674 
Anaktia, ‘a military post in Mingrelia, 


Anapa, the ruins of, 61 

‘Andromikod, Genere], annoyance and 
delay caused by, 224 

Angi, the, a river of Persia, 660 

Ani, the ancient capital of Armenia, 
90; the rains of, 242; the palace 
and churches of, 243. 
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Ani Kai, the river of Ani, 242 

Aovls, mountain, appearance in the 
distance of those abore Lake Eelam, 


133 

Arobeky, @ post station, uncomfortable 
night at, 215 

Arab Tubia, the, redoubt celebrated for 
ita defence against the Russians, as- 
cent of, 25 

Aragui, the, a confluent of the Kur, 
87; ancient Roman bridge over 89; 
ascent of the valley of, 107 

Ararat, Mount, distant view of, 242; 
the Greater and Lesser, 253; Yo- 
zeedi pastures at the foot of, 284; 
Thursby and Parrot’s ascent of, 286 ; 
superatitious legends ‘connected with, 
287; quenting the rocks 
and crags of, 15.; view from Bayexid 

of, 299; our last sight of, 904; mag. 

aiteant vers f, 662, 66 

ient Araxes, 181 ; the 

“See oh Techaban Kiupristi over, 


Archbishop, Armenian, our visit to, 
and his desponding account of the 
state of Armenians in Persia, 593; a 
visit of congratulation to, 594 

Ardemeh, small Turkish village sur- 








mounted by a Genoese fort, 680 
Arlotaki, Georgian Prince employed 
na & Russian Oustom House officer, 


Armenia, costume worn during church 
nervice by women of, 8; jour- 
ney ‘throng 1a desolate part of, 246; 

triarchal aystem of, 248 ; con- 
Sha of women in, 249; the popu- 
lation of, 265; sums paid by us for 
horee-bire in, 300 

Army, the Rosia, position of Museu 
‘man officers in, 1! 

Amy, the Fein, eostume and arme 
scription for‘ ik’ ta Gghtng goal 
scription ite fighting q 
ties tested by the English at Bu- 
ubire, «3. ; ita numbers, constitution, 
and pay, 638; punishment of deser- 
tion and rauting i in, a English and 
Frenoh offivers i 

Axpatchai, the, = ‘iver of Armenia, 
separating the Russian and Turkish 
dominions, 227 ; ita course near Ani, 


Arsinoe, a Russian fort, our arrival at, 


Ast, Assyrian, ita inftuence on that of 
fornia, 585 
bag, a large lake, 308 
Arvajik, a frontier station in Persia, 662 
Asin Minor, the high tableland of, 
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225; extremoa of heat and cold in, 
228 ; Russian colonies sottied in, i. 
Atesh' Dja, the, a fire-tomple near 
Baku, visit to, 208; the former 
revort of fire-worghippers from Per- 
ia and India, 207; the present tom: 
ple devotees, and religious vere- 
monies of, 208; tradition regarding 
the first erection of, ib.; night ap- 
pearance of the country ‘round, 208 
Austria, the quarantine system of, 16 
‘Azof, the Sea of, extensive fortifications 
coastrusting “on the straits leading 


into, 64 

Avars, the, account of, 144; their pre- 
sent condition, 145; music and dances 
of, 160 








ABRES, tho, a Persian sect of 

Socialists, their rebellion, pro- 
ucription, and sufferings, 628 

“ierahegd of ‘hn in of 

corery of glass and pottery 

the debris Se 479; remains 

of es poe tones nd ramparts at, 

{b.; Mr Layerd’a desoription of the 

building of, 480 ; falfilment of pro- 

in the complete destruction 


of, 
Baghdad, the banks of the Tigris in 
neighbourhood of, 498; curious 
buildings along the river near, 499; 
the Bria Residency at, 440 TA 
tired life of the late Ki 
at, ib; Koglish snd Tur oh aad 
steamers on the Tigrie at, 441; Mis- 
sionaries at, iB. ; an Koglish Chriet- 
mas at, 442; our reception by the 
Pacha of, and conversation with him, 
4%, ; extent and value of the Pashalic 
of, 443; the bazaars, shops, com- 
ma and varied Popalation of, 
t splendour and present 
decline’ of, 445; state end appear. 
ance of the country beyond the wall. 
of, 449; summer and winter at, 450; 
view of the modern and ancient 
towns of, i; canals and embank- 
ighbourhood of, 451 ; 















administration of Eastern justice on 
the loss of our baggage near, 4823 
state of the Tigris during the dif- 
ferent seasons of the your ob, 484; 


Kindness of Dr. and Hyslop 
our stay at, 485 

Baghi Noo, the. a summer palace or 

Kiosk near Schiraz, 616 ‘int. 





in, iby a royal carouse in, 617 
coerce: the, lat royal dynasty 
‘Persia, their descent, 90 
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Babren V. of Persia, barrelief sup- 
posed to represent ee ‘marriage of, 
3 another, supposed to represent 
\ cambat between the ame monarch 
anda Tétar Khan, 658 
Baiburt, a town on the route to Trebi- 
ond, small copper mines near, 679 
Bakehi Serai, position and appearance 
of, 42; palace of the Khans of the 
‘Crim Tatars at, 42 
Baku, importance of the projected rail- 
way from Poti to, 91; position, ap- 
rearance, and population of, 206; 
its harbour, 208; @ week of fever in 
‘the miserable post-house at, i. ; ma- 
nufasture of naphtha in the neigh- 
ourhood of, 207; the fire-temple 
and worshippers at, 200 ; i 
remarkable appearance of the sea 
near, 209 
Baleclars, seg rom 2 hill overlooking 
1e of, 36 ; present appearance 
of the town of, a ai 
Baldwin, Peter, our guide and in- 
terpreter in the Crimea, 87; profes- 
sional jealousy manifested by, 43 
Bariatinaky, bal, pillar markin; 
the place where Schanyl wns brougtt 
8 prisoner to, 159; measures for the 
eaptare of Gounib taken by, 160 
Basenghour, a Marid, the revolt of, 


30 

Basuri, 9 Russian fort, 203; mili 
tettloment and clubhouse at 37 

Bashi Bazouks, our escort on 
Tarkish frontier, 233 

Basiaah, fow advantages offered by tho 
railway opened to, 12; the terminus 

the railway to Vienna vid Pesth, 


21 
Bassora, the Pasha of, his travelling 
train of wives and servants, 681; 
black mail, on crossing the desert, 
id by, 882; wretched and dilapi- 
ted appearance of the town of, 494 
Bayezid, a town of Armenia, its posi- 
tion, 5 





tlon by Emir Pasha at, 207; viole- 
tion of the law of the Koran by the 
Pasha of, 208 ; onatlo of the ancient 
‘Pashas of, 298 

Bondamfr, the, the ancient Araxes, the 
stagnant waters of, 529; union of 
the Polvar with, 630 

Boni Tam Arabs, an encampment of, 


489 
Belgrade, ruined condition of the 
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3UB 
citadel of, 17; robbery of the i 
son by the Turkish ‘Pasha of, #h 

Birkeh, a small village, halt at, 371 

Bire Nimrad, the, a short description 
of, 472; conjectures aa to the nature 
and of, 473; opinions of 
Benjamin of Tudelah ond Sir BR. K. 
Porter regarding, 474 

Bismil, numerous tumuli observed on 
onr journey to, and remarkable 
‘natural depression in the soil at, 359 ; 
Demetri’s account of harem of 











coravanserais on the 
route from Erzerouta to, 342 ; entor- 
tained by the governor of, ; the 
houses and bazaars of, 344; ourio- 
sity excited by our appearance ut, 
i.; curious ‘story regarding the 
architect of the hereditary castle of 
the Beys of, 345; visit to the Ameri- 
can missionaries stationed at, 346; 
their influence on the Armenian 
al of, 347 ; remains of un ancient 

‘and tunnel near, 349 

Bitlia Sou, the, one of the sources of 
the Tigris, 342 

Black Sea, the, entrance by the Suling 
into, 26; sensations on again behold. 
jing it, 683 

Bleswit, a miserable village of Meso- 
otami, our squalid host and hosteas 


at, 

Blocksberg, the, view of Bada and 
Peath from, 14 

Bloqueville, Monsieur, a Parisian pho- 
tographer, his ludicrous adventures 
in Persia, 639; large sum paid to 
ee Turcomans for the ransom of, 


Bokhara, the cotton of, route for its 
easy conveyance to European mar- 
kets, 91 

Bordjoum, the fashionable watering- 
place of the Trane-Caucasian pro- 
vinees, 84; residence of Prince 
Bariatiosky at, 86 

Bonrka, the, a Kind of cape worn by 
the horsemen of Gariel, 71 

Brazgoon, a large village in Persia, 
499 

Bronsseloff, General, governor of the 
Kaban, hospitably entertained by, 


‘Brussels, an sfternoon stroll in, 4 
Buda, the city of, 14 
Bashire, warmly received by Captain 
Jones and English residents at, 498; 
spearance end situation of, i. ; the 
Berisn governor of, 497, 
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cat peu 
(CALENDAR. see Dervish. Constanti freights of Circassian 
‘Camela, Bactrian or two-humped, | _ girle for the markets of, 63 


‘merous herda seen grazing on the 
big tow f'n supply of 
pian, the, new source of a supply 

coal for the Russian fleet in, 167; 
viow of, from the mountains above, 
181; peculiar flat-bottomed boata 
used in the navigation of, 194; sub- 
tidence of the mountains on the 
abores of, 213 

Cancaans, the, magnificent view of, 87 5 
advioe to travellers in the region of, 
104; chain of detached forts forming 
the line of, 114; number and orga- 

nization of the Russian army in, 126; 
gradual aasumption of authority by 
the Russians among the tribes oj 
180; freedom of the inhabitants 
from conscription and taxes, 131; 
great military road in course of eou- 
struction over, 156; accommodation 
at the posting-houses in, 192; wall 
from Sikim Kéleh to the summit 
of, 198; numerous languages spoken 
by the tribes of, #5; probable Euro- 
‘pean origin of raapy of the tribes of, 
40. ; marriage of soldiers en 
by Government in, 208 ce, 

Caucasus, Western, ruins of Christian 
churches wad Italiun inscriptions on 
tombs in, 109 

Chaychavadzey, the Princess, her 
tivity, 20; exchange of Schamyl’s 


, Prince, pleasant even- 

ing at Kutiahi with, 179 

Chuimertaur, a Turkish village, halt for 
the night at, 349 

Chaldwans, Roman Catholic, visit to 
the patriarch of, 898; historical no 
tice of the race and sect of, 38.5 
their patriareh’s troubles with the 
chief of the Dominican mission at 
Mosul, 400 ee 

Chappar, a, or Turkis station, 
‘Pequcat dstention of Uavelles a, 











369 
Oharvadar, the is of ® caravan 
eres Serer 


Chief, ema ‘& carious anecdote of 

one, 

Chiefal Kiéleh, a Crimean ‘fortress, 

hbead-quarters of the Karsite Jows, 

44; tomb of » Joweas in the syna- 
pogue at, 45 

Circassia, mildness of Russian rule in 
recently subdued propinces of, 


ct of, 8; the 
uP 


6 
Cologne, i 
Hotel Di 


Cossacks, the, saddle used by, 69; their 
origin and connexion with Russia, 
16 

Cow-dung, its general use in the East 
asa winter fuel, 240 

Crimes, the, emigration of Tétars from, 
‘93; the graves of English officers in, 
‘34; beantiful view on the south coast 
of, 47 ; the white wine of, 48 

Crim Titars, the, palace, smoggue, and 
tombe of the Khana of, 42, 

Ctesiphon, remains of the ancient city 
of, 485; Gibbon’s account of the 
sacking and plunder of, 486; theeole 
rempant of the palace of the Sassa- 
nian kings at, i.; supposed remains 
of the ancient walls of, 487; dilapi- 
dated tombs near, 488 

Oufa, the ruins of, 465 

Cyrus the Great, the tomb of, and the 
inscriptions said to have been on ite 
walls, 565 





DAGESTAN, the Land of Moun- 
tains, engagement of 9 servant 
snd interpreter for our journey 
yh, 64; doubte entertained by 
ends as to the practicability of 
penetra into, 108; encouraged 
»y Baron Nicolai to undertake the 
journey into, 106; great belt of tinber 
encircling the north bass of, 123; 
our depurtare from, 191 
‘Danube, the, scenery on the banks be- 
tween Ratisbou and Linz, 9; places 
of interest between Lins and Vienna, 
‘on, 10; the steamboats on, 12; tra- 
Zulling companions daring oH de- 
seent of, 14; awnings 5} over 
the steamers on, 15 gts 
Dara, ruins of the Roman fortress of, 
and ancient catacombe in the hills 
near, 375; remarkable semi-subter- 
ranean building at, 878; the great 
Das erdotco of Schaml, 166 
a residence J 
Dariel, the fort of, and the ‘toll do- 
manded at it, 109; the pass of, 110 
‘Darius, the tomb of, 649; insoriptions 
on it, 550 
‘Deevs, the, malignant demons believed 





by the Persians to frequent the moun. 
tains inbabited by the followers of 
El Hassan, 650 


Demavend, Mount, view of its snow- 
covered summit, 

Demetri, our servant and interpreter, 
his sporting propensities, 235; his 
futile attacks on game, 255; un- 


INDEX. 


DEE 
timely hilarity exhibited by, 281; 
remarkable medical prescription en- 
joined by, $61; his explanation of 
‘the Electric Telegraph, 371; his 
unaccountable disappearance and 
return, 895; one of hia sporting 
exploits, 471 

Derbend, slight misadventures on our 

way from Dischlagar to, 193; the 
closed gates, the town and its fortifi- 
cations, t&.; the port and vessels in 
it, 194; excellence and quantity of 
the fruit at, i,; the Emperor's anni- 
versary at, 195; a visit from Mons. 
Michelevaky, a Russian exile at, i. ; 
‘a diacovery of Alexandre Dumas’ at, 
#,; an hour with the obliging police 
master of, 196; kindly received b: 
General Mehkoff at, the Middle 
Age and Oriental ‘aspect of, 107; 
remains of an ancient wall at, 198; 
crime committed by a Tétar at, 191; 
tombs of Arab chiefs near, #4.; in- 
vestment of Peter the Great in, ib. 3 
that monarch’s first resting-place in, 

3, trade in garance in the neigh- 
bgurhood of, 201 

Deriah Noor, the, the Sea of Light, » 
superb diamond among the crown 
jowols of Persia, 635 

Derizin, the plain of, journey across, 


Dervish, the Persian, his Jife and cha- 
racter, 573 

‘Desert, the, the Arab courier in, 493 

Deslit i Arjun, « plain in Persia, me- 
morial of a wonderful appearance of 
the son-in-law of the prophet erceted 
on, 608 

‘Dhabid, an isolated and squalid cara- 
vanserai, night in, 671 

Diadin, « village inhabited chiefly by 
Kurds, 664 


Diarbekir, a town of Armenia, 962; 
ancient causoway at, i. ; hospitable 
reception by the Khodja Betoal of, 
363; conversation with the Ps 
00 outbreaks of Museolman fanati- 
cism, 964; decay of the city, ib. 
recent condition of the Christian 
inhabitants of, 365; Roman wall and 
Turkish citadel at, i.; sufferers 
from the Aleppo Batton or 
Davo-matk at, 366; Inrge melons 
grown in the neighbourhood of, 387; 
schools of the Amerioan Mission a 
a. Dr. Nutting and Mr. Walker’ 
statements regarding the fanaticiew 
of the Mohammedan inhabitants of, 


368 
Diliaki, a Persian village, small stream 
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Ere 
impregnated with naphtha near, 409; 
curious specimen of Persian sporting 
in the neighbourhood of, 50 i] 
i am important Russian mili- 

oft, Post, 193 1 ae 
jenzireh, a prettily situated Persian 

Dyes sr dated city on th 

‘a dilapidated city on the 
Mieris’ $1; Fageed appesvates of 


the surrounding plain, #.; an ex- 
hibition of kindness by the Bashi- 





uke at, 385; visit of a Syrian 





Drancey, Madame, author of tho Nar 
rative’ of the Captivity of two 
Russian Princeason, 29 

Dauhova, contraction of the bed of the 
Danube at, 21 

Diirrenstein, the ruins of, 11 


))LBBOUZ, Mount, local tradition 
convected with, 87; our journey 
‘over a spur of, 653 
Eldridge, Mr., English Consul at 
Kertch, visit to, 52 
El Hassan, the “Old Man of the Moun- 
taio,” origin of the term avsassin 


from, 650 : 
Elizabethapol, a Russian town, distant, 
view of, 216: splendid avunue of 
lane-trees at, 10.; school ia the 
fosque at, 416 
Emigration, Circassian, 57; tho cause 
and progress of, G72 
Enivan, agreement with an old Turk to 
conduct ua to, 229: Gencral Kolu- 
Dakine’s hospitable reveption on our 
arrival at, 273; ball and theatrical 
274; the gardent 
ussein Sirdar, the last Persian 
governor of, 275; ruins of tho old 
palace and fortress of the Porsian 
Sirdars at, #b.; Persian paintings in 
the Hall of Mirrors at, 276; the 
shops and bazears of, 277; curious 
boots exposed for sale at, i0.; filthy 
Eastern cookery of the eating slope 
at, 278; scenes in the larye mosque 
of, 1.; General Kolubakine's house 
and library at, 280 
Erzeroum, a Turkish artillery officer's 
ine of, 352 
m, Lake, Russian encampment on 














Bi 

he monastery of, 256 ; 
introduction to the Armenian bishop 
at, 257; the church of 259; the 
numerous relics at, 260; Cherdin’s 
account of ita wealth aud relics, é. 5 
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Mr. Macdonald's grave and monu- 
ment at, 261; the inmates of the 
convent at dinner, i3.; the library 
of, 262; the celebrated white wine 

rodused at, id.: churches of St. 
sima and St. Caiana in the neigh- 
bourhood of, 263: revenues of the 
monastery and of the villages be- 
longing to it, 264 : 
Eunuehs, Russian, a sect of, 73 
Eupatoria, numerous vessela with 
fitar emigrants at, 52 

Europe, the Franks of, our Charvadar’s 
notions regarding, 602 

Eyoub Aga, a Kurdish chief, bis hoa- 
Pitable entertainment of us, 285 





‘ARS, 8 province of Persia, the 

F valence of Mohammedan bi ptry 
and intolerance in, 511 

Fareakh, a Persian measure of dis- 
tance, 647 

Fires altars, ancient Persian remaina of, 


Fire-temple, an ancient Perain, 657 

Fire-worshippers, forms of worship 
praotined at Baku by, 208; reve- 
rence in which the emblem of 
Ormusd is held by, i. 

Flea-powder, Persian, an invaluable 
specific against noisome insects, 283 


ALATZ, ae to the English con- 
sal at, 

Gallitzin, Princess, reference to the 
history of, 51 

Ganja, see Elizabethapo! 

Garance, the export of, 211 

Gates, the Iron, a part of the Danube, 
10 named by the Turks, 22 

Guazelles, remarkable tameness of those 
we saw in Persia, 576 

Gengutai, the fortified house of Reachid 
Khan, our arrival at, 182 

Gant 8 the commercial, characteristica 
of, 

George, Saint, drive to the monastery 
of, 

Georgia, the prettiest girl in, 79; na- 
tional costume of 
dynasty of, 90; its upion with 

ussis, 97; towers of in, 
107 ; traveling in the mountains of, 
108; houses constructed sccording 
to the old fashion of, 217; Roman 
Catholic Armenians in, 260 

Gez, a walled village near Ispshan, 
delay caused by the obstinacy of our 
muleteers at, 601 

Ghebers, or Fire-worshippers, the last 
remnaute of them in Persia, 615 
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ove 
Ghouls, malignant demons in Persian 
rythology, 610; a atoryilastrative 
of the stupidity atributed to them, 


Giffard, Captain, of the “Tiger,” visit 
to the tomb of, 32 

Giorgi, our servant and interpreter, 
his strange reason for the cool recep: 
tion of a friend, 83; his return to 
Kerteh, 220 


Giurgevo, a European town on the 
Lower Danube, spirited action by the 
‘Turks near, 23 ; joined, on our voyage 
doxn the Danube, by several corn- 
merchants at, 54; costume of the 
‘men and women in, #5. 

Goolahek, a village near Teheran, 615 ; 
the unfinished village of Tajrish in 
the neighbourhood of, 616 

Gori, extensive ruins of a large fortress 
near, 86; magnificent view of the 
Caucasian range from, 87 ; preferable 
to Tiflis as the capital of Georgia, id. 

Gounib, « atrong natural fortress in 
which Schamyl found refage, 129; 
our first view of, 146; pauwuge 
through a gorge in the mountains on 
our journey to, 156; tho naturel d 
fences of, 158 ; the mountain of, 159; 
its defence by Schamyl, 160; Scha- 
myl's house at, 45.5 pleasant evening 
with our Polish host at, 174; pre- 
paration for fétes at, 175; construc. 
tion of a large fort at, 176; our last 
view of, 177 

Gowan, Colonel, his praisexorthy care 
of the Locabe of the Engtish at Sebas- 
topol, 34 

be, General, capture of Akhul- 
by, 165; his repulse from betore 
‘argo, 168 

Grain, selfish and heartless speculation 
of Persian officials in, 625, 636 

Grosna, destructive fire at, 119; order 
for edmittance to the military club 


at, 120, 

Guacher, Countess, reference to the 
history of, 51 

Gumri, tedious journey to, 227 ; hotel 
of a German colonist at, ib. exten 
sive fortifications of, 228; visit to 
‘Major Neumankoff, the Civil Gover- 
tor of, 229; puruhase of fine grapea 


at, 

Garicl, the scenery and soil of, 70; 
sale of Barclay and Perkina’ London 
stout in, 71 ; horsemen amd Jabourera 
of, ib.; origin of the early marriages 
ub present 80 common in, 73, 
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HADGELMACEL Fort, the com- 

mandant’s apology for not re- 
ceiving us 177 ; comical exhi- 
bition of his family turning out of 
bed in the morning, 178 

‘Hadji Veli, the Armenian Archiman- 
drite wt, 241 

Hafiz, the great lyric poet of Persia, 
visit to the tomb of, 518; popularity 
of his poems, 519 

‘it of, in Prince 


Hamilton, Lady, 

‘Woronzoff's pelace, 48 

Bemman Ali, the buthe of Ali, the 
vapour arising from, 421 

Hameed Bey, chief of the confederate 
Lesghian tribes, congpiracy ageiat, 

‘Hawsan Kalek, 2 town on the Araxes, 
location of Circassian immigrant a, 


Haskill, Dr., of the American Missions 

at Mona, his Jon residence at, and 
le from, that city, 

Herkend, a village inhabited by Arme- 
nians and Turks, 679 

Billeh, a ruinous and deserted town, 
‘a visit to the Pasha of, 475 

Hincke, Dr,, hia opinion regarding eer- 
twin cuneiform inscriptions, 316 

Hindiyah Canal, the, inestimable bene- 
fita conferred by, 462; cause of the 
formation of Jakes and marshes in 
the country near, i. 

Homburg, provision for the pleasant 
deatraction of time at, 6 

Hoein, wmedan martyr and 
saint, circumstances attending the 
last moments of, 454; theatrical re- 
presentations of his death, 618 

Hous Sultan, a solitary caravanserai 
‘among barren hills, 609 

Huhbndaia, the valley of, 122 

Huns, the, sopposed resemblance of 

figures round the tumuli on 

the steppes to, 113 

‘Huseein ee hereditary chief and high 
priest of the Yezeedis, interview 
with, 407; insolent conduct of a 
guide provided for us by, 408 


BRAHIM KHAN, chief of tho 
Avars, our hospitable reception at 
‘Khunsakh by, 146; description of « 
new house building for, 147; into- 
luction to hie wife, 149; exchange 
of cards with, 165 
Ice-houses, Persian, 610 
Tee-sorpent, the, the legend respecting, 
287 


hospitality of 
rank die 

















Tkdyr, a frontier 
2 Custom House 
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ply of arms and coins collected by 
im, nvaloe 
the Ni 







town on the banks of 
jistorieal events connected 


Imam Jumsh, the, the principal digni- 
tary of the Mohammedan faith in 
Persia, our visit to, 690; strange 
ceremony to cure the holy man of 
a diseuse from which he was suffer. 
ing, 691; argument respecting the’ 
use of wine with, 592; the appear 
eer character, and reputation of, 


‘Tmmeritia, ruins of the fortified palace 
of the ancient prinves of, 81 
Impresario, the difficulties of one ea- 
wed by beauty, 13, 18 
Indigo, trade with Teheran in, 602 
Takanderieh, a Khan for the accommo- 
dation of pilgrims to the slirine of 








Ali, 662 
Toki Baghdad, view of the ruins of, 436 
Ispahao, entrance by the Armenian 
quarter into, 679; handsome bridg 
over the Tigris at, 581; the Chebar 





Bagh and the Chel Sitoun palacea at, 
ib. ; specimens of Persian art in tho 
latter, 582 native occupant of 
apartmenta in the palace at, 683; 
‘visit to the Medravay or College of 
Sbah Hosein in, 6.5 the new palace 
built by Cheragh Ali Khan at, 5845 
the streets of Julfa, a busy quarter 
of, 585 ; gradual decline of thiy once 
busy suburb, 6; the scaffold in the 








Meidan Shah, 686; breach of fuith 
by the Shah on a visit to, various 
public buildings in the Meidan Shah, 





587; excitement caused by our ap- 
pearance in the bazaars of, 588; cu- 
rious warning of x reverend-lookia 
Politician at, 80; effects of the Af: 
ghan invasion on, .id.5 visit to the 
Armenian Church in, 595; the 
‘Ateshgar, or Place of Fire, neur, 
596; the Shaking Minarcts of, 597; 
the Hall of Mirror + the 
environs of, 508 

Intakhr, the remains of the fortifion- 
tions at, 652 


ACQUOT, MADAME, the pro- 
pretor of a French hotel at Poti, 
67 : 


Temal Kddin, Schamyl's eldest son, 
his deliverance from Russian cap: 
tivity, 32 

Fezeed Hani, the, a tributary of the 
‘Tigris, 354 
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yor 


Jorak, the, smell river in the 
Crimea, 


ABARDA, the, Schamy!'s attack 
‘on the Tacherkesa tribes of, 168 
abobs, a tnxury much prized by the 
Persians and Turks, 275 
Kadesia, the rains of 437 ; Islamism 
established as the religion of the Kast 
Ki jared selon aes. Tiftis, 
jours, eer near 
104: drive to the vila of Baron 
Nicolai in. the neighbourhood of, 
108; vst to Colonel Tongobori at, 


rt 
et Mert bigs of oe pieturesq: 

le] ‘ol, the ruins of, jue 

band of phindering Bedoween near, 


430 

Kaleh Sherghat, the rains of, 428; 
view of the desolate wilderness 
around, 429 

Raleouns, sind of pi anacare 

at Schiras, 512; 1° i 

to the Shah, 635 8 

Kalouga, Schamyl's residence at, 162 

Kanata, wells connected by tunnels, 
for irrigating the load, 57: 

Karadagh Mountains, the, curious 
stones found in, 284; oar noes 
over the weatern slopes of, 371; red- 
legged partridges on, i. 

Kornites, a kind of Protestant Jews, 


Kara Kend, condition of the Yezeedia 
‘at, 800 
Kara Kenduz, a prosperous Armenian 
village, 809; rascally Mudir be- 
longing to, #b,; remains of an ex- 
tensive fortification near, 310 
Kosraklissa, a miserable mud village, 
detained by the postmaster at, 668 
Kara Koisov, the valley of, 158 
Kara Son, the, a river of Circassia, 141 
Kars, our escort throagh the streets to 
the pulace of the Pasha of, 234; hos- 
vitable reception by the chief of the 
‘ustoms at, 235; after-dinner con- 
ion with our host at, 236; 
isit to the Pasha of, 237; 
for Iiliams Pasha by the 
inhabitants of, 237; fortifications 
thrown up by Colonel Lake around, 
ib. Greck heroes engaged in the 
Sete of, 238 ; palace of the Pasha 
of, 239 
Kast, or the pslace, a large mound 
among the ruins of Babylon, 477; 
remarkable jaclated tree to the north 


of, 478 
‘Kasr Jan, halt at the ruins of, 382 









INDEX. 


KmA 

Kesbek, Mount, local tradition con- 
nected with, 87 

Kashan, 5 considerable commercial 
town, 604; large acorpions found in 
the ‘neighbourhood of, 4.3 itn 
mosques and , 605; curious 
story tld to Chardin rogarding a 
tomb in, b. 


Kasi Machmet, Schamyl's second son, 
his treatment of the Russian prin- 
cesses committed to his care, 32; the 
house of, 129 

Kasvin, a town of Persia, the celebrated 

ns around, 649 
atcha, the, a river of the Crimea, 42. 
Kethimain, the great mosque of, 439, 
1 


45) 

Kazeroun, a large Persian village, the 
night passed under a ruined archway 
at, 603; amusing instance of Mussul- 
man bigotry at, 504; conduct of 
our muleteers at, #.; the gardens, 
mosques, and tents of Sheah Saints 


at, 605 

Kelek, the, a raft ured in sailing on 
the rivers of Armenia, 369 5 its con- 
stroction, 421 

Kelesh Aga, a Kurdish chief, a night 
in the house of, 339 : 

Keramit, a hamlet and caravanserai, 





‘Kerbelah, earavanserais on our journey 
to, 453; our residence in the house 
of the Caimacam of, 454; unwilling- 
nese to admit Christians to the ehrine 
of Hosein at, 457; the mosque of 
that Mohammedan 8; feee 
for interment near : 
number of bodies brought for burial 
to, and the immense caravans of pil- 
grime that flock to the holy place at, 
4.; the mosque of Imam Abbas 
460; bazaars, shops, md manufac 
tures of, 461; ride round, im- 
mense caravan of Persian pilgrims 
x route for, 481 

Kertch, the city of, 62; examination 
of tumuli in a plain to the south of, 
é.; Enylish skippers in quarantine 
at, 63; the Museum of, 54; engage- 
ment of a youth ax interpreter at, 
65; addition of Circassian emi- 

ta to our fellow-passengers at, 59 
yur, the, a river of Mesopotamia, 
shoals of large fish in the waters of, 


388 

Khenagoorah, dreary journey to the 
caravanserai of, 671 

Khanecuneb, » filthy caravanserai in 
Persia, unbeppy death of a European 
diplomatiat in, 508 
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Khash Aub, the, the largest stream Dari, 6065 the celebrated “ Busts” 
Fr into Lake Vi Sanctuaries of, 607; the guar- 
follah, the first preacher of a Giana of the sacred places in, 608 ; 





gious 
death, 163 
Khauua, a Persian village, reason for 
the apparent poverty of many of its 
inhabitants, 
Khaunkah hills, their bare and arid 
‘appearence, 439 
havna Kergam, a caravanserai parsed 
‘on our journey, 671 
Khisht, the plain of, 501 
Khodja Betoul Armenian merchant 
of Diarbekir, his hospitable treatment 
of Europeans, 363 
Khoi, an apparently thriving and pros- 
perous town in Persia, 661 
Khorsabad, a village, Botta’s excava- 
tions at, 406 
Khoshapunar, a range of mountains in 
Turkey, our journey over a plain 
akirting, 638; commencement of 
thaw on, tb, 
Khoshavank, the monastery of, 245 
Khunsakb, our cordial reception by 
the Khan of, 146; Schamyls: ‘s csi 
to the inbabitanta of, 148; ret 
able scenery around, 35.3 deatraction 
restoration of, 149; conducted 
ty guides over, 181, constraction of 
7 reat road frot mm. ‘Lomikhansure to, 


Kite, the, a felt tent used by the 
Russians and Tatars, 334 
Kill, the supposed tomb of Ezekiel at, 
468; pilgrimages of Assyrian and 
lonian Jews to, 464; Ben; 
4 sit. in the tw 


ts 
car ry er, the, a river of Kurdistan, 








cen- 





Kinusan, the, a river of Persia, a 
bridge carried away by the current 
Kalvood, i village in P 
‘ohrood, a picturesque village in Per- 
fia, a tedioua day's journey to, 
the beautiful environs of, 26.; reser- 
oir erected by Shah Abbas near, 


Koisov, the, a turbulent mountain 
stream, encampment of Russian 
coldiera on the banke of, 156 

Kolnik. see Otais 

Kolubskine, General, Governor of Exi- 
van, anecdote of, 279; hia house 
and library, 280; manifestation of 
regard for, on his departure for 
‘Nakehivan, #5. 

Kom, a Persian town containing the 


mosque in which the holy ‘Fatima is t 











festival of the No Ruz at, 
tempt of our charvadars to detain 
us at, 609; ground in the vicinity of 
covered with salt, 7. 
Komora, the celebrated fortress of, 13 
Kaénigeberg, the, a celebrated hill noar 
Presburg, 13 
Kotzebue, Mons. de, a commercial 
gentleman settled near Kuba, his 
Spision regarding the future pros 
pects of the country, 204 
Koorna, junction of the Euphrates and 
‘Tigris at, 400 
Koote, a large Arab village between 
Bassora and Bayhdad, 489 
Kouyunjik, a huge mound in Meso- 
jtamia, Mr. 


ay 393; smaller mounds aod em- 
bankments near, 394 
Kreuzberg, cross marking the bounda- 
ries of Asia and Kurupe at, 109 
Kriidener, Madame, her residence in 
the Crimea, 51 
Kuba, our arrival at, 202; peculiar 
bridge over a river near, 
Poss Jewiah village opposite, 
a i Mom. de Kotzebuo's resideuce 


at, 
Kuban, Cossacks of the line of, 114 
Euful, the, a kind of vest frequently 
seen on the Tigris at Ba; yhded, 435 
Kamery, the plsin of, sellounsees of 
journey 
Kumishab, a a 
ain, 576 
in the v. 
of, 676 
Kuoar Taktah, our night-quarters in 
the caravanserai of, 501 
the aveient Cyrus, the rise 
se of, 85; the raftamen on, 
swing-bridge over, 215 
‘urdistan, the moat unsettled part of, 
905; danger to the statuary dis 
covered in the wilder districts of, 
321; proofs of _ miildness of Turk: 
ish rule in, 349 ; secluded region of, 
350; faithful obi orvene, of the law 
of the Kort to wine by the 
mountain inhabitants of, 851; law. 
less district of, 663 














ag town in Per. 
peuranee of the country 
ty of, i.; ruinous state 




















» Eurds, the, manner in which the Yezee- 


dis are regarded by, 284; an account 
of, 800; their dislike to interfere 
swith Europeans, 307; how they are 
kept in subjection by the Turks, 
the superstitions of, 330; process of 
butter-making among, $41; the tele- 
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Us 
graph a mystery to, 372; their par- 
Bllty for phyeis, 676 . 

Krnsseh Dagh, a range of mountains in 
Kurdistan, our journey through a 

Kasendse on the Black 8 railway 
wustendje, on the Black Sea, 
from Tchernavoda to, 25 

Knutaief, Captain, the Governor of 
Poti, jolly and good-humoured dis» 
porition of, 67 

Kutais, road in of constrnetion 
from Suk Kaleh to, 64; recklowe 
driving of our yamtachick on the 
road to, 80; the ‘streeta and houses 
of, #.; ruina in the neighbourhood 

beauty of the women of, id. ; 
a visit from the Police Master of, 
83; Beottish settlers at, ib. 

Kuteli Pokter, . the Maiden Pas- 
sage, the pass of, 

Kuteli Yaner}, met by » train of 
camels in the narrow defile of, 602. 

Kutel Mallu, a mountain in Persia, 


501 

Kutishi, ride through gullies studded 
with large boulders on our way to, 
179; Princo Chavebavadzey’s hospi- 
tality on our arrival at, 179; watch 
towers round, 180 

Kymak, a substitute for butter throngh- 
‘out Asia Minor, 326 


TAcHSEN BURG, 8 summer palace 

of the Eroperor of Austria at 
Vienna, 11 

Langeron, a villa near Odessa, the re- 
sidence of General Luders, 28 

‘Taz, the, a Moslem race, their incur- 
siona into Guriel and Mingrelia, 73 

Lazareff, General, surrender of Scha- 
ty to, 163 

ers, Persian, » village entirely in- 

abited by, 652; their w 
degraded lot, 653 

Lesghians, capture of Russian 
cesses by, 20; description of the 
houses oecupied by, 142; races 
eomprehended under the general 
denomination of, 144 

Linz, the set on the Danube near, 
10; aspect of the town and ite in- 
habitants, i. ; golden, capa worn by 
the country girls af, ib. 


ACDONALD, Mr. fo mie 
nister from ‘gaglaad to Berea, 
monument to his memory in the 
monastery of Etchmiadzin, 261 
‘Mehour!, halt at the village of, 481 
Malakofi, the, disappearance of the 
shell and shot fired against, 94. 
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Maran, horsemen and isbourers of 
Guriel in the vicinity of, 71; huc- 
tiveness of the soil around, 15; the 


peculiar population of, 73 
Marr, the Menara Eeotoh settler and 


hia son at Kul 
Mastara, Armenian village, dilapidated 
church at, 246; library of the poor 


riest at, 247 

‘Mboca, a Uizeasslan prince, ith is 
family, on a pilgrimago to, 

Mechitarsta, the, foundation of the 
order of, 268 

Meddit Bey, a genuine Turkish dinner 
‘and conversation on English politics 
with, 241 . 

Mehoned Effendi, alias Count Alfred 
@i Romano, the adventures and viele 
situdes of, 289 

Mélek ul Moot, the Valley of tho An- 

of Death, @ dreary ‘region of 
ersia, 610 

Melikoff, General, Governor of Dag- 
‘estan, an intelligent Polish, colonel 
om th staf of, Ta; che General 
mail ‘and rep jon, 
106;  Tatereatiog inftemmion com 

jetted by, 198; his collection of 
exquisitely-wrouyht arms, ib; Peter 
the Great's sindow ia the General's 

. dining-room wail, 199; lamented 
death of, 208 

Merdin, the town und fortress of, 372 
Visit from en Italian dootor sett 
at, 374; 4 saall village in the nejghe 
bourbood from which Elijah is be- 
lieved to have steended to heaven 


5 
Mervdusht, the plain of, Saseanian 
scuiptures on the precipices to the 
north of, 546; rise of the Sih Goom- 
Dedan, oF the hres Domes, from, 


Meshed Ali, interview with the Mudir 
of 466; strange request made by 
him, 467; remarkable cave in a elif 

.&few miles from, ib.; brilliant exte- 
ior of the mosque of Ali in, 468; 
decayed state of the town, ib. 

Mespils, visit to the remains of the 
great city of, 395 

Mishelevaky, M., a Russian exile at 
Derbend, from, 195 

‘Mingrelia, appearance of the coast of, 
65; native and Buanian government 
of, 72; cause of the early marringes 
of the young women of, 73; Cbar- 
din’s account of the men and women 


82 
Mirege, the, delusive appearance pre- 
sented in a lake by, 254 
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‘Mithridates, tho chair of, near Kertch, | liar ornamenta worn by the women 
54 of, 338; beautiful white cats of, xb, 


‘Mohros, the ecene of a great bat Je in 


fungary, 15 
‘Mohammedan soldieraatprayers,attack 
Bussiana on, 270 

Mohammed Ousli, sn Arab saint, 
strange conduct of our raftamen in 
passing the tomb of, 43 

‘Méilk, the monastery of, 10 

‘Morosi, a post-station, ruins of » large 


Mest, our juraey to bythe 
osal, our jour 2 
route ef the Ten Teouend: 800; 


hospitality of Mr. Rassam, Beitish 
‘Vice-Conaul at, 392; act of tyranny 
by ‘a Pasha of, i8.; houses built of 

labaater at, ib. ; remarkable mounds 
near, 394; Proposed departure of Dr. 
iaakill, of the American mission, 

from, 996; the houses and bazaars 
of, 8; the Kurd and Armenian in- 
habitanta of, 897; the coffee-houses 
and cookshops of, i5.; churches of 
the Chaldean Christians in, 401; the 
human-headed bulls, mounds, walla, 
and embankments discovered near, 
406; banks of the Tigris near, 421 

Mothe Valcis, Madame de Ja, the grave 
of, 

‘Moantain, remarkable, 145 

Moussaib, a balting-piace for the cara- 
vana from Persia to Kerbelab, 453 

Mujelibd, or the Opturned, an enor- 
moua tound among the ruins of 
Babylon, 476 

Murids, two, fanaticism of, 161 

Mosoulmane, the usual mode of execn- 
tion for, 199 

Myketha, the former capital of Geor- 
gia,87; church containing the tombs 
of Georgian kings and nobles at, 88 


AHR MALKA end Nahr Sarsar, 

canals of grest dimensions near 
Baghdad, 453 

‘abr Van, ® Chaldman village in Me- 
88 














sopotamia, 
Nahewan, remains of the great canal 


of, 435 

Nokhsh i Rejib, mutilation of the 
soulptures of, 547 

Nakhbah i Rustum, the tabletaand tombs 
of the kings at, 648; Sir H. K. 
Portir'a description of one of the 
rock-chambers at, 649; the tomb of 
Darius at, «5. 

‘Naphtha, sianufactory of, near Baka, 
207 





Narjogh, a village in Kurdistsn,curious 
subjerranean nouses at, $97; pecu- 


Naer ood Deen, the present Shah of 
Persia, wurder of bi brother by, 
623; all-prevuiling influence of his 
mother over him, 624; tyrannic 
manner of avenging himself for the 
insults had received from the 
mob, 625; his mode of governing 
the Persians, 626; the Babees cru- 
elly tortured by orders of, G28; 
annual reception of the diplomatic 

by, 630; ceremony on bein; 

ced to, 682; his costume 
resentation to, 

b.; private dis- 

lay of tho jewela belonging to, O84; 

f ferous auecdote of the manuer in 

which honours are forcibly bestowed 


by, 642 

Natochuadsch, the, native tribes around 
Novorossisk, 62 

Nebbi Yunus, a huge mound in Meao- 
potamia, the supposed tomb of the 
prophet Jonah, $01: its excavation 
forbidden by the fanaticism of the 
Turke, 375 


8, 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, his ukase 
oguinet the Bkoptsi, a4 

Nickolas, Fort, Sebastopol, ecene under 
the ruins of, 35 

Nimrdd, examination of the ruins of, 

3, inquiries for Mr. Layard by 
the Arabs in the neighbourhood 
492; the Scripture name of, 429 

Nineveh, preparations for our journey 
to, 221; effect of Mr. Layard’s re- 
searches on the minds of the natives 
at, i, 

Nisibin, a modern village, entertained 
by rope-duacers and mountebanka 
at, advice of a liberal-minded 
Turkial officer we met at, 383 

Nwibis, ruina of the ancient city of, 











Nobieman, a Georgian, the coatume of, 
218; wretched horses provided for 
travellers by, #5. 

Noumenkoff, Major, Civil Governor of 
Gumri, the arduous duties of, 230 

Novorossisk, see Sujik Kaleb 

Niremberg, the Church of St. Lawrence 
at, 7; aspect of the city of, 8 

‘Nushar, a Kurdish village, 305 





DESSA, opera troupe for, 12; a 
‘yamtsehiek of French origin from, 
210 
Officer, s Russien, the Cossack 
wile of, 131 aes 
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citement caused by our arrival at, 
#,; ancient system of irrigation 
followed atid, ; Government bakery 
at, id, 

Schamyl, excitement eaured by the 
capture of two Russian princesses 
by, 29; reported danger of travel- 
Jing in the lately conquered country 
of, 104; death of his eldest aon, 123; 
capture of, 129; his greatest’ engi- 
neering work, 138; insignia of an 
honourable decoration established 
17, 147 ; songs eung by to. of his 
old warriors ia boaour of, 150; 
memoir of, 163; estimate of his 
character, 169; dungeons in which 
Russian ‘prisoners were by. 
173; anevdotes illustrative of hia 
fan i. 

Schaslas, ‘beautiful sabres manufec 

9 


tured in 
Beheikh Adi, the eacred place of the 


Yezeedis, 409 

Scheikh el Djebel, the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” obedience and devo- 
tion of his followers, 649; means by 
hich the Neophyte wae bound to 
hia service, id.; hie mysterious power 
and influence, 660; extirpation of 
his follower 

Scheikh Hassan, halt at the village of, 


38m 
Schiraz, the hopeful progeny of the 
forernor of, 626; turewell to the 
ousehold of the Nuwaub of, 528; 
plain and gurdens round the city of, 
109; th ‘akeel bazaar at, 510; 
the colleges and mosques of, 611; 
the wines of, 612; the kaleouns, 
tobaceo, and enumelling work of, i5.; 
visit to the palaces in the neiglibour- 
of, 515; visits to the tombs of 
the poeta Suadi and Hafiz near, 318; 
interview with the Secretary of the 
Prince Governor of, 519 ; our visit to 
to the Governor of, 520 
Behkootes, flat-bottomed craft on the 
‘Volga and the Caspian, 194 
Schura, the, a species of plant, 254 
Sebustupol, present 
the Malakoff and 



























ruine of Nimrad, 423 
Selby, Captain, passage kindly offered 


uy in the Comet by, 485; 8 number 
of Moutifik Arabs conveyed to their 


ey 


homes by, 488; the Captain's lon, 
service ofthe Haphralee and Tigre, 


494 
Seleucia, the Greek city of, 485 
Se ee Pie taal Dag 
il gris re of the’ ra 
wo is tomb, 487 ee 
ia, a town on the Danube, 21 
Semlin, the garrison of, 17 
Sert, entertainment in the house of the 
Caimacam of, 351; houses, streets, 
and bezaars of, 352 
Shah Abbas, useful works executed by, 


643 

Shah Abd ul Azim, the mosque ond 
sanctuary of, 612 

Shahzadeh, the Prince Governor of 
Schiraz, conversation with the secre- 
tary of, 519; military honoura paid 
to us on our visit to, 520; an extem- 
porized interpreter to aid our con- 
versstion with, 621; the Prince's 

ideas of England and France, 523; 
successful result of our interpreter's 
petition to, 624 z 
dhapur, the city and valley of, various 
inseriptions on tablets in, 605 

Sheldrake, me bird seen in large 
flocka in Persia, 670 ; 

idin, the, n numerous Kurdish 

tribe, ride over the country occupied 


by, 307 
Shepherde, Hungarian, 15; the cele- 
ted Hungarian hussars recruited 


from, 16 

Shudakok, a Persian village, halt for a 
night's rest in Captain Disbrowe's 
summer-house at, 499 

Shurgestoun, s lerge aud isolated cara- 
vanserai in Persia, 57: 

“Sichase,” o Russian word,, its elue- 
ticity of meaning, 69 

Sigana Dagh, hut with a few men for 
the sesistance of benighted travel- 
lers at the pass of, 681 

Bilistria, gallant defence of on several 


occasions, 24 
Silk, the climute of the Caucasus adapt- 
for the production of, 204 
Sim Sin, a large caravanserai in Persia, 
our journey to, 608 
Sinjan, a Persian town of rather aupe- 
rance, 651 
ountains, distant view of, 972, 





4 

Sinope, 2 youthful linguist of, 54; 
suugeling ships suling from, 68 

i , interesting phenomenon 

on our approach to, 254; careful 

cultivation of the flat table-land near, 


INDEX. 


exo 
Skoptsi, the, a acct in White Russia, 
the peculiar idess and customs of, 
78; ukase isened by the Emperor 
Nicholas against, 74 
a, the, = broad straight sabre 
worn by the Circansians, 60 
Souge, Russian military, 149 
Sophianah, a village near ‘Twbreez, 600 
Souk, a walled village, ride to a cara- 
vansorai in the neighbourhood of, 


562 
Bichee, a favourite soup in Georgia, 
106 


Steppe, thie, entrance upon, 119 ; tumuli 
veuttered over, pascim; arid end 
desolate ppearance of, 205; occa- 
sional chalky anpect of, 45.5 scarcity 
of water on, 213; remains of an ex- 
tensive system of irrigation on, 215 
Stein wine, the excellence of, 7 
Bufeciem, ite prevalence in Persia, 629 
Bugdide, a small town of Mingrelia, 72 
Sqjuk Kaleb, arrival of the author at, 











Sukr el Nimrad, a remerkable ancient 
dam or dyke on the Tigris, 422 
Sukim Kéleh, the town of, 64; road 
in process of construction to Kutais 
m, 65; walk with the British 
Consul in the environs of, 15. 
Sulina, a miserable town at the mouth 
of the Danube, 27 
Sultanieh, a Persian city of very de- 
8 soles a8 ect, 65 n ith 
jurmek, a Persian village with gardens 
and orchards, 672; visit from a pious 
dervieh at, 678 
Sorum, a amall post-station on the 
Kur, remains of an ancient castle at, 


85 
Suzoremy, ruins of a celebrated bridge 
erected by Trajan near, 22 


ABBEEZ, commencement of our 
journey to, 647; miserablo stato 

of our hortes en route to, 648; peca- 
oar fiendly roopton by Mr. Abbot, 
cour friendly reeoption by Mr. 
Goural General” at, 698. tha 
and present condition of, 657 ; 
peans in the bazsars of, 659; high 
winds and temperstare Of, tb. 

Takht i jar, 6 Persian palace near 
Schiras, 615 

Takht 1 Rustam, the Throne of Rus- 
um, a High rocky moustain near 


in, 598 . 
it i Suleiman, the Throne of Solo- 


mon, 567 
Talya, the church and fort of, 247; our 
‘sleeping quarters and host at, 249 
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‘Tamarisks, cakes much esteemed by 
the Persians made from the manna 
of, 592 

Tarantass, the, a kind of esrringe ured 
in Bussia, 36 

‘asia, the, theatrical representation of 
thedeath of the Mobammedun martyr 
Hosein, 618; the reward of good 
acting in, 620 

‘Tétars, great emigration of, 33 

Tatory, the wool of, route for its eaxy 
conveyance to European markets, 91 

Taglor, Mr. B, C., his experience of 

diffcultics of travelling in Bussia, 


222 

‘Taxation, Turkish, a Kurdish chief's 
complaint of, 302 

Teherasrods, a town on the Danube, 


Tes-deinking, the Russian fashion of, 


Teheran, agreement with a Charvadar 
for our journey to, 698; joined by a 
Persian gentleman on our route to, 
611; approach to, and entranoe into, 
612; received by Mr. Alison, the 
English minister at, 613; the Mission 
House at, i. ; appearance, situation, 
and population of, 614; the Ark, or 
residence of the Shah ai 3 Gheber 

ardencre of the mission at, 615 ; the 
jar palace in the vicinity of, 616. 
rious place of resort for the popula ion 
of, ib. : the favourite palace of Fetteh 
Ali Shah near, 617 ; remains of tho 
city of Rey in the vicinity of, t.; 
riot and tumult in, 625 ; enactment 
of @ tragi-comedy in, 620; 8 oon- 
versation regarding the fumine with 
the now governor of, 635; matiny 
of a regiment at, and faithloas conduot 
of the government, 638 

Tekrit, a oa. of Kastan, Be birth« 
place of adi, 434; the loquacity 
of ita inhabitants, ca 

Telega, or ‘Troiske, a small para- 


Telegraph, Electric, intense curiosit 
excited o Kurds by, 371; 
Demetri ing explanation of, ib. 

Tel Eskof, arrival without Demetri at 
the Chaldean village of, 391 

Temikhansura, the furniture of the 
hotel at, 184, information regarding 
the habits of our host at, 165 ap- 
pearance of the town, ib. 

‘Tengeh Allah Akbar, a mountain defile 
through which we pansed, 528 

Teagoborski, Colonel, « pleasant visit 
to, 105; ureful xervioe rendered to 
‘the author by, 106 
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TB 


Tepede Novalis, the deetrastion of aipa 
Terk, the, deacent into the valley of, 
100; Cossacks of the line of, 115 
Ticmedash, » Persian village, extra 
ordinary’ monumeote of antiquity 
near, 655; ruins of Aujan in the 

vicinity of, 2. 

Tidis, capital of Georgia, arrival at 
Poti, the port of, 65; confined situa 
tion of 89; polyylott population of, 
90; German cvlany of, @1; great 
heat in, 92; beautiful silver orna- 
ments manufactured by the jewel 
Jers of, 93; the shops aod shop- 
keepers of, ib.; variety of costumes 
in the theatre at, 94; the Persian 
quarler of, ib; quaint old bridge 
over the Kur at, 95 ; the wine-shops 
of, éb.; the bazaars, 96 ; magnificent 
view from the mountains overhang- 

id. ; vicisitudes from war euf- 

fered by, 97; scene in the crowded 

streets of, 98; abundance of ice at, 

99; purchase of English saddles at, 

100; return in the midat of a thua- 

orm to, 219 

Tigris, the, our Grst view of the main 
‘ratch of, 360; crazy bridge of 
boats over, 387; preparations fur 
deacending it in a kelek, 421; dykvs 
or dams on, 422; wild fowl in the 
neighbourhood of, 427; number of 
wild boar infesting the banks of, 

432; termination of the hilla (Djebel 

Khaunkah and! Djebel Mako!) ron- 

nin with, 433; primitive 

mode of descending, ib.; ‘machine 
for raising water from, 497; ngri- 
coltaral cecupetion of the Atal 
villagers on the banks of, 438 ; 

over’ which the dead’ are ‘bore 

for interment at Kerbelab, 439; 

through a bridge of boats 



























fish of Kinds in the 
waters of, 484; sail in the “ Comet” 
down, 485; canals owing from, 490 


Tilmin, an Armenian village, an al 
‘fresco bath near, 359 
‘Timour Mirza, tablet executed by order 


of, 606 

loch, s large aoul, the house of the 
chief man of, 142; curiosity excited 
by our visit among the inbabitante 
of, ib; viche-shaped tomba in the 
mountains near, 144 

Torrent, @ mountain, detained on our 
journey by, 218 

ovary, a village on the Hindiyeh 
canal, 462 


‘Trajan, remaing of a road constructed 


INDEX. 


waL 
by, ZL; ruins of bridge eresied 


by, 

Trebizond, engagement with & mule- 
teer for our journey to, 678; beauty 
of the scenery on the route to, 683 5 
aspect of the city, ib. 

“Trotter,” a horse much esteemed in 
Russia, 106 

‘Teeeba, tragedy in a village near, 281 

Tschertoff Colouel, Governor — of 
Videgne, hie expedition against 

iT, 190; visit to the officer 
commanding in the absence of, 131 

Techetchnisns, the, a tribe’ of 
ghisns, 231 

Tulcha, ‘a town, separation of the 
Danubo into three divisions near, 26 

Tumuli, passim 

Turkey, a Kurdish chief's ideas ra- 
garding English influence over the 
government of, 304; cause of the 
Circassian immigration into, 671; a 
‘Swiss-looking scene in, 681 

tone atown on the Lower Danube, 








[SPENSEL the monastery of, 44 


| VAN: vist to the Pasha of 9115 
cagraved tablet below the for- 
treea of, 312; denied admission to 
the castle of, 315; Dr. Hincks’ view 
of the cuneiform inscriptions on the 
face of the rocks at, 316; the city 
of, ib. ; inscription executed by order 
of Xenophon in the rock overhang- 
ing, $18; Sir R. Rawlinson’s trana- 
Jation of it, 319; fruitless inguiry 
ing certain sutiquities said to 

have been discovered near, tb,; ree 
searches of Schultz,a German tra- 








horse-hire 


Semiramis near, 322; 
and price ofthe necessaries of life at, 





305; description of, 318 

‘Varian, a poor village, onee « place of 
‘some importance, 

WATTEE, the German, certain 

peculiarities of, 5 

‘Waitzen, scene of a bloody eneounter 
between the Hungerians end Aus- 
trians, 14 

‘Wall, Schamy!'s, 148 

‘Wallachia, entrance on to the immense 
plain of, 22 


INDEX. 


wan 
‘Warchan, 2 Kurdish village, a uight 
ina loft at, 351 _ 
farriors, Ci 
murk on the grav 
‘Water-melone, exel 





swall Turkish town, the 
d filth of, 22 

ircassian, the lot of, 63 

ase 38 & fuel in the steamers 
ube, I 

‘Woronsoff, Count, is military exploits 


in Circaseia, 167 
Woronzoff, the Dowager Princess, 
visit to, 20 
‘Wurzburg, tho Palace of the Princo 
shops at, 6; excellence of the 
Stein wine mado at, 7 


ENOPHON and the Ten Thou- 
sand, part of our journey on the 
route traversed by, $43; our depar- 
ture from the track of it, 350; the 
same route again resumed, 388 


yar: a Crimean village, hotel and 
bathing-place at, 49; ‘residence 
of three mysterious ‘iominati at, 51 

‘Yamtschiok, our, his reckless driving 
‘on the road ‘to Kutais, 80 

Yevdachimoff, Count, an oy visit to, 
120; the career of, 121; tremendous 
‘task accomplished by, 124 

Yerdikhaust, a Persian village built 







on a precipitous rock, 574 
Yezeedis, amicable encampment of 
Kurds and, 283; their mutual rela- 
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tions, 284; evening acene among the 
tents of, 285; their hatred to the 

355; their hereditary chief 

igh priest, 405; the teimple or 
sacred place of, 401); fuith, doctrine, 
and mysteries of, 412; supposed 
worehip of the devil by, 416; the 
priesthood of, 418; their aversion 
to the colour blue, i; Demetri's 


jon on an important point of 
emia meat 














AB, the Greater. é 
butary of t] iugria, 

the mouths of, 427 

Za, the Leaner. ‘dungerous rapid below 

the mouth of, 432 

Zacho, town of Metopotemis, our 
angry Chaldwan Lost at, 3 

Zavhu Day, the, oun range of 
‘Mesopotamia, our pastage through 
a defile of, 389 

Zaidette, one of Schamyl’s three wives, 
her cruelty to the captive Russian 
princeseer, 31 

Zane, a river Dowing through Hrivaa, 


etn the, robber bands to whom 

 Coasacke of the Kuban owe their 
origin, 

Zindan i Suleiman, the Prison of Solo- 
mon, 567 

Zorabad, a small Persian village, mi- 
serable post-house at, 662 

Zorouster, eve condition of the 
religion of, 209; the ancient fire- 
temple of, 557 





THE END. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
: LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By the 


‘Hon. Geanraty F. Besxeiey. 2 vols., Hvo, with Portrait. 90s. 


Asong thé other distinguished persoos mentioned in this work are:—Rings George 
WL and TV, and Willlaw 1V.; Queens Charlotte Caroline, and Victorias 
the Princa of Wales;'the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Sumex, Cambridge, 
SAumal Wellington. Nori, Richmond, Brasfor, Belford, Dewsshiry, Bk 

bens, Manchester, Portland; the Marquises of Anglesea, Buckingham, Down- 
dhine, Warton, Tevnoc, Londonderry, Clanricarde, Breadalbuoc, Worcester 
‘Lords Mulgrave, Conynham, Clanwilliam, Wynford, Palmerston, Bathurtt, Cauite- 
lupe, Rodes, Eldon, Grey, Holland, Coleraine, Rokeby, Munster, Chelmafoed,- 
‘Duce, Atraley, Chesterfeld, Sefton, Derby, Vene, Mexbarough, George Ben 
‘Hock, Edward Somerset, Fitsclarence, Egremont, Count d'Oruay; the Blsbop of 
Oxford, Cardinal Wiseman: Sirs Lumley Skefington, William Wynn, Perey Ahel~ 
ley, Godfrey Webster, Samuel Romilly, Matthew Ticracy, Francis Burdett; Mess 
ox, Sherttan, Whitbreed. Hrusmnell, Byng, Townsend, Heroel, Magion, Cobeny 
tright, O'Connell, Crockford, &e.; the Duchetses of Devonshire, Gordon, Ri 
land, Argyle : Ladies Clermont, Berkeley, Shclley, (Quon, Flshardage, ‘Bury, 
Blemington, Craven, Kwex Strangford, Paget; Meslanies Fitzherbert, Coutts, 
Baddeley Jorden, Bangin, Merde Shey ‘Micscs Landon, Kemble, Paton, 20, 
me a fsmonement in these volumes The detally ofthe author's 
pom anecdote cannot, 


{Sfo are replace mith much that We interesting, A boow 20 brief of 
emo. 

wnsriinwerk contana gros dale spatter: and het it wilt ereate a nenation 
‘no gue can doubt, Mr. erkeley can wri men be pleas. His volumes 
‘will; af course, be extensively read, Teed, and a3 ‘venture may be pronounced & 

“A clever, freunpoken man of the world, ton of an earl with £70,000 u-yeat, who 
‘haa }ived from boyhood Se io cn nee td nk tal, has 
‘thrown his best stories about himeel? and his into adi anecdotle antobi 
‘Of course it ia esainently readable, Mr. G: ‘writes easily and 
‘bcok is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and YEE ey er roan aba 
elab-window, and all with point of greater or | 


“At a book of Fushionabie, Sporting, Literary, amd Politieal Racallectlons, this 
‘work is singularly delightful and entertaining. "—* 

“pce frbids us peng the verionsenlog cma which are scatter up and 
down these volumes. The reminiscences of the aathar, his ancedotal notices of per= 
fons who have born fanious in poblical, fashionuble, and sporting eircles and his own, 

experiences in the samo spheres are entercaining in the highest degree 
‘ol the work are written with dash and aplet, aad the fimmense fund 
wrantley Berkeley vo pleasantly retalla will certatnly render his book 






A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 
POLIS ; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEOR- 
GIA, ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND 
PEESIA. By J. Ussuen, Eaq., F.R.G.S. Boyal 8vo., with 
numorons beautiful coloured Ilustrations, 428, 


CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. By the Author of 
“Jone Haurax, Gexrizwax.” 1 vol., 10s. 64. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Wauter Taornpory. 
8vo, With numerous Illustrations by F. W. Farmuowt, F.8.A, 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS—Continued. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Bux- 
aamix LUMLEY, Twenty Years’ Director of Her Majesty's Thoatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D’Orsay. "16s. 

“Mr, Lumiley’s buok. vith all its sparkling episodes, is really a well-digested hi 
of an institution of social importance in its tine, interspersed with pound opinions 
Abrewd apd nisture reflections "—Times, 

“Ae a repertary of anredote, we have not for s tong while met with anything at all 
comparable to siete vnusually brilliant and most diversifed Remintsccnces. 
reveal the Twenty Years’ irector of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
fling of all Nis radiant awociationa. They take us loringly—es it were, led by the 
Dutton-hole—behind the scecws, in every sane of that decoying and ‘profoundly 
attractive phrase, They introduce us to ait the stars—now singly, now in very oan 
wtellations, They bring us rapiclly, delightfully, and exbilaratingiy to = kn¢ *” 
Intimate of what haa really decn cicig there in the Realm of Song, not only behind the 
scenes and in the groco-room, but ki the reeption-apartment of the Director himself, 
thot we are au conront with all the whims and oddities of the wirunge world in which 
Jie fils so high and roxponsible 2 position, Reading Mr. Lamley, wo now krow moro 
than we have over knuwn Lefire of such Queens of the Lyric atage at Pasta, and 
Cotatind, and Matidwran, and Grisi, ad Routax, aad Plecolomini—of soch light-footed 
fairkes of the hallct ns Tagilewt, and Panny ENlsler, and Certto—cf such priml tenet as 
‘Rublal, and Mario, and Garden}, snd Gluglio}—of auch baritanes ex Ronconi and 
Tanibaeinloy of such Laws pridond) ae the womirous Simul and the mighty 
Jabluche. Nay, Mr, Luralvy taked us wut of the glare of the fontlights, away from the 
cling ofthe ort, nin the dream-hsunted presence of the great compovers of the 
fi; Bring us firs fo fae, ws wore amma othery wth Row and Mondlachry 
and Meyerbecr, and Verdi, an Helle, and Duntzetti, "He lets nas Snto the mysterio 
Anis currespunitence — now with Count Cavou, now with Prince Metternich. For, in his 
doings, in his movements, in his negbtiations, Buversigns. Prime Ministers, Arabason= 
dione ao Governments ura turn Hy uth, Pet maaly courteously, Wat dirty and 

ay ater ketone alerts a mt cocking one 1 i 
‘with sparkling vivacity, 0 teresting throught.” 
wervone aught to read ‘Me. Lammleyn vary altace “Wemimiscenee of the 

Oycra' In the fuclionable. Uramatic, and litorery worlls Its cordial welcome is nesured. 

Tt isa moat cntertaining volume. Abeclote aucveeds to ancedote in this pleasant book, 

‘with delight luenes." 700 . 


WILLIAM SITAKESPEARE. By Vicror Hueco. 
‘Authorized Enylish Trandation. 1 vol, 8¥o, 12s. 




































“NE Victor Hugo fins predhuced a notable and brillient hook about Shekewpeare. Mf. 
Rugo sketches the life of Stakequare, and rakes of It s very effective picture, 
Tmnaginotiin and plcasint fancy are tingle with the facta, “There ie high colouring, 








but therewlM a charm which has not hitherto been found in any portenit. of Shales 
pewre painted hy a foreign Iazd. ‘The Diographical details are manipulated by « 
ruaster's hand, and eonseyacutly there is an agroeable air of novelty even about the 
Dost known eircumstances."—ldaeneuin. 


CHEAP EDITION or LES MISERABLES. By 
YIOTOR HUGO. THE AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION, Ilustrated by Minwats, 58., bound. 
BAGLISE, TRANSLATION, Tlustratad by Mutat, 63» bound. 
sere ith seen he woken ie rrk ha wmtng for han 
era lan i oncoming pe fe hn ft 
Retanted ngs qra'y tape pe Kall sk of gules and tas loroy batieues and ob 
sci dx 
oientions labour of 6 true artist Bat the merits of ‘Les Miseratiee” do not merely 
consist in the conception of it a8 a whole, i abounds page after page with details of 
unequalled hoauty.*—Quarteriy Heview, 
“Les Miserables" is not metely the work of a truly greet man, but it is his great and 
favourite work Victor Hugo hes wonder pootca pore, 
ekingytenAoaes Ray eh Vie Ho 
in ite perfect purity. Anyone ¥1 aD 
Biiserehles" ‘Tie story is aubudeabie, and is with 
Hier Regeln eran snd » ptt 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS—Continued. 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 
TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the De® 
oy Maxcurstex, SEcoxp Epiriox, Revise. 2 vols, 8ro, with 
Fino Portraits. 30s., bound. 

Fuow Tae ATaExara.—" The Duke of Manchester hes done a welcome service to 
the lover of gossip and secret history by publishing these family papera Perens who 
Uke {0 sen gvestices without the plumes nd mail in which history preaeate it wlll 
‘accept these volumes with hearty thanks to their noble editur. In them will be fwd 
something new about many men end women in whom the resder can me" 
feel an interest—much about the divoree of Denry the Eighth und Catherine of Arts 


about Tacon 
ad (indirectly) ahont Shnkspesre—more about Lani Kascx 


tich—the very 
of Walter Montara, ‘eonrtice, pervert, acuret acm abot 
wemety deals ofthe Cnt Wat ent Cromrell G 






















“Gromiwell's Goversmcot et of Use Rectoratane= 
munch that {6 new about tho Revolution and the Sctilement, the exiked Court uf St 
‘Germains, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Marlborough, th: intrigues 


Of Duchess Sarah, and the tren fe of ne ladies snl pentemin dain che days of 
Anne, this is mingled a Botlp abut tho loves of geval posts 
‘he tract of great benutls, the rfririe of great wita the inuttrcls of erent peers 
Sucu Tas Tinza.Toew volumes are ware to excite curt prat deat of 
Intersting matter ix here collected, from sources which are not within everyhudy's 


Ton Tas Monwese Porr.—'The public are indchted to the noble anthar for contrie 
hating, from the archives of his ancestral seat, many impariant documents atherwine 
Spanualblaco the historia! toatrr, ws relax for the vey. plcturenques and Pans, 
Sketches of Court and Rociety, which render his work ywerflly attractive th the 
Geared rade. Toe work coos varie) Infewation rating to eceret Coats 

tiene Eero zarratnea of on exciting watere, and valuable mabcrily for 
Searocly any personage whase name figured hotere the world during 
Ee lang period Sauntced Py theless pad over 6 sence 7 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 
‘Minister of the National Scotch Church, Lomiou. INustrated by 
wig Jounwat ano ConsesPospexce. By Bis, Orarnaxr. ‘Taney 
and Onxaree Eprrion, Revisod, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. bound. 

% We who, rnd these memoirs avast own to the nabiltyof Irving's character, the 
grandeur of bis aims, und the extent of his Carly boar fhe fstl= 
ony to his worth:——'Leall lm, on the the best man I have ever, after trial 

found ta this world, or hope to fiod.’ A character such as thie is deserving of 
study, and is Life ought to be written. Mra Oliphant has undertaken the work, and 

‘hag produced biography of considerable merit, ‘Tie suthor fully unulerstands her 

hero, and sete forth the ineldents of his career with the skill of practised laud, ‘The 

‘book id » good book on x roost interesting thorns.” — Tinea, 

“Men, Olighant’s *Life of Edward irving’ eupptios « long-felt dosideratam. It ts 
copious, earnest, and eloquent On every page there is the impress of a Isrge and 
‘masterly comprehension, and of » bold, fluent, and poetle skitl of portraiture, Irving 
sa ama and a4 8 perce ig not only flly sketched but exhibited with mmany broad, 

|, and life-like touches, which leave a strong pression." —Buinurys Reriew, 

“We thank Mra Oliphant for her beautifal and narrative Hers is a book 
which few of suy crord can read without some prodt, and still fewer will close without 


TA tray intoroing etd eck acting memole. Irving’ fe coght to havea niche 
in ever gullery of raigious ‘There are fow lives that will be fuller af 
Jostruction, interest, Saturday Review. 


THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From 
his Private Correspondenoé and Family Papors, in the posscution 
of Joseph Mayer, Baq., F.8.4, aad other Autheutio Sources. By 
Exiza Merevaxp. 2 vols, 8vo, with fine Portraits and othor 
Ilnstrations. (In the Press.) 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS—Continued. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 
YEARS’ SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIRES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACEIFICE. By Major-Generat Joun Camrauts, CB. 1 vol., 
Svo., with Mlustrations, 14s, 

“Major-General Campbell's bonk is one of thrilling interest, and zvust be pronounced 

‘te mott remarkable narrative of the present season," —atwaeum. 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as rpicatTep 
1m Propnecy. By the Rev. ony Geax, DD. lvol. 7, 6d. 


Britain, &2."—Obwrser, “Ons of the most able of Dr. Commiag's works" —Meavenger. 


MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 
CONVICT. By s Parson Marnox, Author of “ Female Life in 
ry Prison.” 2 vols., 218, 
seta dense ona at ‘nd rene, It ‘a NOE toa that ought to be ay 
"—Leaminer, “There cau be no doubt as bo the interest of the book, which, 


0 OES rin rer one ses rom a book with a pense of real gratitude 
to th euthor and tte book ta ne of thom wave in which $f haa @ 
Harv ralug ‘The artistic ouches inthis book exe worthy of Be Fou"-—Reedar. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CERG WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW BEALAND, 
Moras, Wifo of Liout-Colonel DD. Murer, 18th (Prinoo 
wi oe ight Infantry. 2 vola. 2s. ae 

“Mra, Maver’ travels deserve 10 be rooonmended, xa cowbining fnatraction 

‘mmusement in more than ordinary degree, The work has the interest of a romance 

added to that of bistory.”—Afiencrum. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 
TARTARY : being a Summer's Ride beyond the Guzat Wat or 
Cxiva, By Gzoxon Fuemixe, Military Train, 1 vol., royal 
aD with Map and 50 Ilustrations. 

Mr. Flemoing’s narrative is 4 most charming ane, He bas en untrodden region to 





ell of, wad he photographs it and its people and thelr ways, Lifelike descriptions are 
watts a erent ene, et art geet se eas of arena, sof 
rerealiny 


af the travelles—good spirits, an excel- 





ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 
ANDAMAN ISLANDERS, By Da. Movar, P.B.GS., &e. 
1 wol., demy iy with Tliustrations. 16s. 
"Dr, Moust's book, whilat forming « ‘moe impertunt and valuable couetbuion to 
thongs wl bu reed ith interet ty the geawal render 
MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 
OF NAPOLEON Ili. Cheaper Edition, in one vol. 6s. 


“A cf the besu:iful and ‘ian 
ord toganiy of the bernie end anbeppy Queen, more seifaetary than any we 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS—Continued, 


LIFE IN JAVA; wim SKETCHES or tre 
JAVANESE. By Wittrax Barnixetos D'Auaeina, 2 vole., 
post Bvo, with Tllnstrations, 21s., bound. 

cot if Jara both amusing and instructive. ‘The author saw a good deal of the 
pie not generally known" -—dtheneum 
ote Deal Rc olenes, oven nireting groan Tory arc lll wth good 
and ‘cniertaizing matter." —Ezaminer, 
“A very entertaining work. ‘The author haa given most interesting 
country and the ‘There are not many authentle worky on 
volumes will rank among the best."—/ost, 


A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA & JAPAN. 
By Axsa D'A. 1 vol., with Illustration, 14s, 
“This book in written in a! ‘lively, natural style, and we contially reeam- 


faeod i ss contlning» fd of varied infarmation comet the Far East, not to 
fn vo agreeable «manner in any other volume with which we are 









ene 


THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE, 
T. Lowm, Esq. Author of “The Wanderer in Arabia.” 
Howat by the Hox, Eizo Yonxe, M.P. 8vo, 15s. 
“Mr. Lowth reminds us agreeably of Washington Irving."—Arhenrum, 


THE LAST DECADE or aGLORIOUS REIGN; 
completing “THE HISTORY or HENRY IV., King of Franco 
and Navarre,” from Original and Authentic Sources, By 
M. W. Freez. 2 vols, with Portraits. 


A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 
ByG. A. Hosxrxs, Exq., F.R.G.8, 1 vol., with Ilustrations, tis, 
“An crainentiy interesting ani attractive book, containing much valuahle infornia- 
ion, Ipteniing Nile travellera, shether for science, Wealth, or reereution, could not 


have a better compenioc. Me. Hoakins’s descriptions are vigormux and graphic, and 
Bare theft mer of ing rea and eres ac pascting taty Cutie 
fave of Egypt and ks pple fs cox own dnput-tlorel? 


POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 


axp ART. By Bis Eminence Canprvat Wisex ax, Avo, Ss. 
“ Wiseman’s interesting work contains susgestions of real valua 14 is 
fides into three heads, treating respectively of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
‘The cardinal handles bis subject in a most agreeable manter."—Art Joarnak, 


GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 
Narrative of a Winter Residence and Sumner Travel in Greeeo 
and itsIslands. By Faspaixa Basen. ‘Translated by Many 


Howrrr, 2 vols. 
« The best book of travele which this charming authotess has given to the public."—~ 
Athenee, 


CHEAP EDITION OF BARBARA'S HISTORY. 


By Awe B. Erwanvs. 58., bound and Iltustrated, 
Faow Tax Traza—" It la not often that we light upon a novel af ra touch merit and 
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“An history of the tife of Queen Christina and portraiture of her character 
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Grusox, M.BLLA., Chaplain in the Convict Sorvice. 2 vols, ale, 


ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Jota 
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JUSTICE COKE. By Sanvet Rawsox Gaupixes, late Stu- 
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ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL, A 


Personal Narrative. By Count Cuantes Annivapanx, 2v., 8v0, 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 
Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians, By Watrer Tuorxsurr. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 
THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr, 
Détiunger, Translated, by W. B, Mac Cane. 8v0, 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 
TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE, By 
Cuanzs Joun Axpgrsson, Author of “Lake Ngami.” 1 vol., 
with Portrait and numerous [lustrations. 
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Inia axp Cura. By T. W. Arnintox, F.GS, F.RGS., 
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VOL, IV._NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


ascnigtile te Miss Kavanagh's et imaghasivaoflot, Tx manner ix eedon sat 


attractive pictures which place ‘ Nathalie’ high aniony 


VOL. V.—A WOHAW'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
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VOL. XII.—THE OLD JUDGE. BY 8AM SLICK. 


*- Mheae porular wkctchas, ig which the Author of ‘Sau Slick’ pata Nove fection 
te, form tho Lath volume of Messrs Hurst and Kiackelt’s Stazdlant Library of Sludera 
‘Works The publications tacladed in hie Libmars Save all bro of gia iy; 
may give information while they entertain, aud of that caw thn Woo ws be 

fmen, ‘The miauner in which the Cheap Baitious fornsine the veriew 
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VOL. XIV.—FAMILY ROMANCE; 0B, DOMESTIC 
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fount {rawing-roou table. have nearly titty captivating romaiices 
with Sih ho to ‘of all th interes of rey a ua i \peaany, and muy one 








VOL. XV.—THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MBS MARGARET MAITLAND.” 
“he Laird of Noriaw fully sustains the author's bigh reputation." —Swaday Times,; 


VOL. XVIL—THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
anya get zynien Mrs Grotton’s book ao interesting, unezaggeestod, und full of oppor- 
VOL, XVIL—NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
geust ita popu eerily. tage te fceand (ano 


these tales whi rk them: of ‘and we cordial 
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VOL. XVIIL.—THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALERET. 


BY MISS FREER, 


“Nothing ‘be more interesting than Miss Preer's tors of th Kloof Jeanne 
ralbret, afd the narrative issu trustworthy as ibs alrach 
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,¥OL. XX—THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 


* BY PETER BURKS, Sxeseant at Law, 


“(4 work of singular interest, which oan never fiil to charm. cheap 
cs encase Wyo th Cees Se state owe 


VOL. XXI—ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
in les tho xt work we hare rad by Bins Raranagh; it isa charming story, 





‘VOL. XXI1.—STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
DY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
sett Stud trom Lie’ ae remarhable for raphio pores and cbearation, The 
VOL. XXIII—G@RANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 


LW commend ‘Grandmothers Moper” to readers in soarchgf epod eral ae 
the story w intervstung, 
: Ta 0 of Sabah Athan story ung, andl SETAE 


VOL. XXIV.—A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
BY J. C, JEAFFBESON, ESQ. : 


* A detightfn) hook."—Athen crus, ‘book tobe nnd sod ena» fit for the study 
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VOL. XXV.—HO CHURCH. 
“We advise wl who havo the opportunity to rosd this book. It is well worth the 
study."—Athencnm. 


VOL, XXVI.—MISTRESS AND MAID. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
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VOL. XXVII—LOST AND SAVED, 
BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 
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“ A novel of rae excellenre; fresh int its thought, subtle ‘im its charucter paintir and 
with » brave sou) speaking through it. It is Mrs Norton’s best prose w: 
‘Bransiner, ¢ 
VOL. XXVIIU.—LES MISERABLES, BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
merita. Misersbles’ do not consist in the of ft as 
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